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FOREWORD 

For  the  record  here  presented  information  had  to  be  com- 
piled from  various  and  scattered  sources;  old,  rare  catalogues, 
official  records  and  minutes  of  meetings,  some  of  them  miss- 
ing, destroyed  by  fire,  some  incomplete:  thus  gratitude  is  due 
to  the  many  faculty  members  and  to  the  clerical  force  who 
searched  them  and  cheerfully  contributed  time  and  effort  in 
supplying  data. 

Though  the  eras  of  time  are  sharply  defined  by  the  build- 
ings occupied,  old,  temporary  or  new,  the  activities  and  con- 
nections of  the  Faculty  carried  over  and  are  interwoven 
and  overlapping,  so  there  have  been  repetitions;  but  as  the 
identical  facts  are  presented  variously  in  the  characteristic 
style  of  each  chronicler,  it  was  thought  best  not  to  eliminate 
duplications  entirely. 

In  compiling  these  data  there  have  doubtless  been  important 
omissions  of  events,  descriptions  and  persons,  but  any  over- 
sight or  slight  is  unintentional  and  due  to  the  difficulty  in 
assembling  material  from  numerous  contributors. 
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LOUIS  AMOS  KLEIN 

^^With  a  profound  reverence  for  the  ivisdom  of  our  Ancestor s,^^ 

Burke,  1775. 

THE  first  proposal  on  record  that  instruction  in  veteri- 
nary medicine  be  given  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  made  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  in  1807.^  In  the  fall 
of  that  year,  he  devoted  the  introductory  lecture  of  his 
course  in  the  Medical  School  on  the  Institutes  and  Practice 
of  Medicine  to  a  discourse  "On  the  Duty  and  Advantages  of 
Studying  the  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals,  and  the  Reme- 
dies Proper  to  Remove  Them,"  being  inspired  to  choose  this 
subject  by  Judge  Richard  Peters,  the  president  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture.  This  Society  had 
shortly  before  issued  an  "address  to  the  physicians  and  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States"  recommending  to  them  the  study 
of  the  diseases  of  animals,  and  Dr.  Rush  had  been  "impressed" 
by  Judge  Peters'  remarks  on  the  subject  matter.  Judge  Peters 
had  been  deeply  and  actively  interested  in  diseases  of  animals 
for  some  time  and  had  reported  his  observations  and  expe- 
riences in  papers  read  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  some 
of  which  were  published  in  its  Memoirs.^  It  is  very  probable 
that  Dr.  Rush  strongly  suspected,  if  he  did  not  actually  know, 
that  Judge  Peters  was  the  author  of  the  address. 

In  concluding  his  lecture  to  the  medical  students,  Dr.  Rush 

*  Rush,  Benjamin,  Introductory  Lectures  to  the  Course  of  Lectures  upon 
the  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  Philadelphia:  Bradford  and  Inns- 
keep.  181 1. 

^  Minutes  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture. 
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expressed  the  opinion  that  "the  efforts  of  public  bodies  and 
private  individuals  to  disseminate  veterinary  knowledge  in 
our  country"  w^ould  have  no  effect  "without  a  provision  for 
regular  and  oral  instructions  upon  it,"  and  went  on  to  say 
that  "from  the  public  spirit  of  the  Trustees  of  our  University, 
and  particularly  from  their  disposition  to  promote  every 
branch  of  science  connected  with  medicine,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  lay  before  them  the 
advantages  of  a  veterinary  chair  to  insure  its  establishment." 

Dr.  Rush  advanced  six  reasons  for  studying  the  diseases 
of  domestic  animals:  the  "absurd,  painful  and  destructive" 
treatment  to  which  they  were  subjected  when  diseased,  by 
uninformed  or  misinformed  but  well-meaning  individuals; 
the  gratitude  we  owe  them  for  the  services  and  materials  they 
furnish;  to  guard  against  the  spread  of  disease  from  them  tp 
man  through  the  food  products  and  other  materials  they 
supply;  to  prevent  the  extensive  losses  of  animals  and  their 
products  by  "epidemics  of  destructive  diseases";  to  "add 
greatly  to  the  certainty  and  usefulness  of  the  profession  of 
medicine  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  human  species,  .  .  .  the 
manner  in  which  the  remote  and  proximate  causes  of  dis- 
ease produce  their'  morbid  effects"  being  "the  same  as  in  the 
human  body,  and  most  of  the  medicines"  producing  "in  them 
and  in  us  nearly  a  similar  operation";  and  finally,  "the  pre- 
cepts in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  which  recommend 
kindness  to  them  and  protection  from  outrage  and  oppres- 
sion." In  all  the  subsequent  years,  no  one  has  presented  a  bet- 
ter argument  for  the  study  of  veterinary  medicine. 

Give  "the  subject  your  attention  in  your  future  studies," 
he  advised  the  medical  students  sitting  before  him.  "By  acquir- 
ing this  kind  of  knowledge  you  will  add  to  the  resources  of 
medicine  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  human  body;  and  by  dis- 
seminating it  gratuitously  in  your  neighborhood,  you  will 
become  the  benefactors  of  your  country."  This  latter  thought 
had  been  frequently  expressed  in  the  meetings  of  the  Agri- 
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cultural  Society^  and  Judge  Peters,  the  president,  and  Dr. 
James  Mease,  the  secretary,  who  was  a  graduate  of  the  Medi- 
cal School  and  held  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  A.M.  from  the 
University,  endeavored  to  spread  the  idea  by  corresponding 
with  physicians  and  reading  extracts  of  the  letters  at  the 
meetings  and  publishing  them  in  the  newspapers.  Some  of 
the  other  reasons  advanced  by  Dr.  Rush  may  have  been 
mentioned  in  the  "address"  issued  by  the  Society,  but  so  far 
as  the  available  records  show  he  was  the  first  among  those 
interested  in  the  matter  to  realize  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  give  instruction  in  veterinary  medicine  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  it  was  given  in  human  medicine.  This  was  quite  early 
in  the  history  of  veterinary  medicine  as  such  things  are  reck- 
oned, the  first  veterinary  school  in  the  world  having  been 
established  in  France,  at  Lyons,  less  than  fifty  years  before 
and  the  school  at  London  only  a  few  years  earlier  than  1807. 
Dr.  Rush  had  good  reason  for  his  optimistic  prediction  as 
to  the  action  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University.  The  Agricul- 
tural Society  had  men  of  substance  among  its  members,  many 
of  them  large  land  owners,  who  were  leaders  in  the  com- 
munity and  interested  in  the  advancement  of  agriculture.  Some 
of  the  members  also  were  closely  connected  with  the  Uni- 
versity. Four  Trustees  of  the  old  College  were  charter  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  as  were  also  Dr.  Rush  and  two  other 
members  of  the  original  Medical  Faculty,  Dr.  John  Morgan 
and  Dr.  Adam  Kuhn,  while  another  of  the  charter  members 
became  a  Trustee  later  and  was  serving  in  that  capacity  when 
Dr.  Rush  made  his  proposal.  Judge  Peters,  the  president,  had 
been  a  Trustee  of  the  College.  The  following  summer,  the 
Society  requested  its  president  "to  present  to  Dr.  Rush  a 
volume  of  the  memoirs  of  the  Agricultural  Society  as  a  testi- 
mony of  their  sense  of  the  service  rendered  to  the  agricul- 
tural interest  of  our  country  by  the  able  and  impressive 
lecture  delivered  by  him  to  his  pupils  on  the  subject  of  the  dis- 

"  Minutes  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture. 
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eases  of  our  domestic  animals,"  but  otherwise  there  was  no 
action. 

Four  years  later,  December  1 8 1 1 ,  at  the  suggestion  of  Judge 
Peters,  who  was  still  president,  the  Society  authorized  the 
appointment  of  its  secretary,  Dr.  Mease,  and  Dr.  James  as  a 
committee  to  "prepare  a  plan  for  a  course  of  veterinary  lec- 
tures, with  an  estimate  of  the  expense  necessary  to  commence 
the  establishment."  This  committee  reported  at  the  succeed- 
ing meeting,  a  month  later,  on  "the  subject  of  a  veterinary 
establishment,"  but  of  the  nature  of  the  report  or  the  charac- 
ter of  the  "veterinary  establishment"  there  is  nothing  in  the 
records.  In  a  few  years,  November  1813,  we  find  Dr.  Mease 
giving  a  course  of  lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Domestic  Ani- 
mals which,  he  says,  he  had  contemplated  "several  years 
since  but  was  prevented  from  commencing  it  by  circumstances 
which  no  longer  exist."  We  have  no  information  as  to  how 
many  or  who  attended  this  course,  but  the  Agricultural 
Society  passed  a  resolution  asking  Dr.  Mease's  permission 
to  publish  the  introductory  lecture  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Society,^  "having,"  as  the  resolution  states, 
"been  long  impressed  with  the  importance  of  veterinary 
knowledge,  and  having  offered  a  premium  for  the  best  essay 
thereon."  By  this  action,  the  Society  placed  on  record  the 
first  printed  description  of  the  devastating  disease  of  cattle 
which  later  came  to  be  known  as  Texas  Fever.  St.  John  de 
Crevecour,  in  his  American  Farm  Papers,  written  1770  to 
17741  gives  a  description  of  apparently  the  same  disease,  but 
these  papers  were  not  published  until  1925.^  Dr.  Mease  states 
that  he  saw  cattle  which  were  affected  with  the  disease  in  the 
year  1796. 

Then  followed  a  considerable  period  of  inactivity  aside 
from  the  reading  of  papers  and  letters  on  veterinary  subjects 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Society.  Among  the  letters  there  were 

*  Memoirs  of  the  PhUadelphia  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  vol. 
Ill,  1814. 

•^  Studies  of  Eighteenth  Century  America.  New  Haven:  Yale  University 
Press.  1925. 
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two  from  Benjamin  Harrison,  of  Berkeley,  Charles  City 
County,  Va.,  in  1825,  extolling  the  efficacy  of  a  drench  of  an 
infusion  of  cedar  berries  in  curing  "bloody  murrain"  m 
cattle.  Judge  Peters  retired  from  the  presidency  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1828,  after  a  service  of  twenty-three  years,  and 
the  Society  became  quiescent  in  183 1,  but  came  to  life  agam 
six  years  later.  Although  Dr.  Mease,  who  had  resigned  as 
secretary,  continued  a  regular  attendant  at  the  meetings  and 
became  president  in  1844,  diseases  of  animals  received  little 
or  no  attention  until  early  in  the  year  1846,  when  a  letter 
was  received  from  Thomas  J.  Corbin,  "a  veterinary  surgeon 
of  this  city,"  proposing  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on 
veterinary  topics.  The  letter  was  ordered  published  in  the 
Farmer's  Cabinet,  Mr.  Corbin  was  proposed  for  membership, 
and  was  elected  at  the  following  meeting,  but  whether  the 
course  of  lectures  was  given  we  do  not  know  as  the  records 
of  the  Society  which  have  been  preserved  extend  only  a  few 
months  beyond  this  time.  The  efforts  of  the  Society  to  en- 
courage the  study  of  animal  diseases  did  not  cease,  however, 
for  we  find  it  permitting  the  use  of  its  rooms  for  several 
years  (1859  to  1866)  by  the  Veterinary  College  of  Philadel- 
•jhia,  and  inviting  the  faculty  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  on 
lippology  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society. 

Acting  on  the  idea  that  instruction  in  veterinary  medicme 
would  be  useful  in  the  practice  of  human  medicine,  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Jennings,  who  was  studying  under  Mr.  Corbm,  delivered 
a  course  of  veterinary  lectures  during  the  winter  months  of 
1846  to  small  classes  of  students  from  the  several  medical  col- 
leges then  existing  in  the  city  who  expected  to  practice  in 
agricultural  districts.  Jennings  was  himself  a  student  m  one  of 
the  medical  colleges,  having  taken  up  the  course  to  obtain 
further  assistance  in  the  study  of  veterinary  medicine.  He 
repeated  his  lectures  during  the  winter  months  each  year 
until  1850.  Then  he  conceived  a  plan  of  orgamzmg  a  veteri- 
nary college  and,  with  the  assistance  of  others,  obtamed  a 
charter  from  the  State  Legislature  April  15th,  1852,  for  the 
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Veterinary  College  of  Philadelphia.  This  was  the  first  charter 
for  an  institution  of  this  character  issued  in  the  United  States, 
but  the  claim  that  the  College  was  the  first  veterinary  school 
in  the  country  is  disputed  on  the  ground  that  it  was  never 
really  established,  and  never  had  a  suitable  building  or  equip- 
ment. The  College  had  an  eventful  but  disappointing  history. 
Its  organization  was  opposed  by  all  of  the  recognized  veteri- 
narians in  Philadelphia  except  four  who  became  members  of 
the  faculty.  Mr.  Corbin,  Jennings'  preceptor,  was  one  of 
these  and  Jennings  was  another.  Those  veterinarians  who  were 
graduates  of  the  European  schools,  with  few  exceptions,  re- 
garded the  movement  as  premature  and  did  not  countenance 
it.  An  announcement  was  issued  and  freely  distributed  that 
the  first  session  would  open  in  November  1853,  and  continue 
for  sixteen  weeks.  Many  letters  of  inquiry  were  received  but 
when  the  opening  day  arrived  no  students  appeared.  Three 
members  of  the  faculty  resigned,  only  Mr.  Jennings  remain- 
ing. Later,  he  accepted  a  position  as  lecturer  on  veterinary 
subjects  in  the  Ohio  Agricultural  College  which  he  held  until 
the  institution  suspended.  Returning  to  Philadelphia  (1857), 
he  made  another  attempt  to  make  the  Veterinary  College  of 
Philadelphia  a  going  concern.  A  faculty  was  appointed,  tem- 
porary quarters  were  fitted  up,  but  no  students  appeared 
that  year  or  the  next.  Two  students  were  registered  in  the 
fall  of  the  following  year  (1859)  and  the  first  session  was 
begun  but  almost  immediately  three  of  the  four  members  of 
the  faculty  resigned,  again  leaving  Mr.  Jennings  alone.  A  new 
professor  was  appointed  and  the  school  continued  with  a 
faculty  of  two  members.  The  expenses  became  burdensome 
and  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture  was 
appealed  to  for  assistance  and  granted  the  College  the  use 
of  its  rooms.  Its  existence  terminated  in  1866,  but  of  its 
activities  in  the  meantime  we  have  no  information  except  that 
the  faculty  was  invited  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  under 
the  auspices  of  the  society. 
The  closing  of  the  College  was  due  to  the  action  of  a 
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local  association  of  veterinarians  in  applying  to  the  State 
Legislature  for  a  charter  for  a  new  veterinary  school,  the 
Pennsylvania  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  which  was 
granted  April  i  ith,  1866.  A  faculty  was  promptly  appointed, 
a  building  fitted  up,  and  instruction  began,  but  students  were 
few  in  number.  The  members  of  the  association  being  called 
on  for  greater  and  greater  contributions  and  increased  assess- 
ments gradually  withdrew  their  support  and  no  help  being 
obtained  from  others  the  College,  after  an  existence  of  four 
years,  had  to  close.^  However,  the  organization  authorized  by 
the  charter  was  maintained  for  a  number  of  years  after  this 
and  meetings  were  held  from  time  to  time.  Mr.  James  Mc- 
Coart,  who  was  elected  president  when  the  College  was  or- 
ganized, was  stUl  holding  that  office  in  1877,  and  on  Decem- 
ber 8th  of  that  year,  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Horace 
J.  Smith  on  "the  demand  for  veterinary  diplomas"  published 
in  a  local  newspaper,  wrote  that  "applicants  for  diplomas 
were  few  and  far  between,"  the  reasons  being:  first,  "it  takes 
time  to  study  veterinary  surgery  and  this  is  attended  with 
expense,"  and  second,  "there  is  no  law  relating  to  the  practice 
of  veterinary  surgery,  and  any  man  can  put  out  a  sign  and 
call  himself  a  veterinary  surgeon."  More  than  two  years  be- 
fore, the  Pennsylvania  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  had 
prepared  a  bill  to  "regulate  the  practice  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine and  surgery  in  the  State"  and  "a  copy  was  sent  to  Har- 
risburg  last  winter"  but  it  "was  laid  on  the  table."  A  month 
later,  he  sent  Mr.  Smith  a  copy  of  a  similar  bill,  which  he 
said  the  Legislature  would  be  asked  to  pass.^  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  a  diploma  from  a  regularly  chartered  veteri- 
nary school  would  constitute  a  sufficient  license  to  practice, 
and  "any  practitioner"  who  did  not  have  such  a  diploma  would 
have  the  privilege  of  taking  an  examination  in  certain  subjects 
named  in  the  bill  to  be  given  by  the  "faculty  and  board  of 

•  Jennings,  R.,  The  Early  History  of  Veterinary  Medicine  and  Surgery 
in  the  United  States,  Jl.  of  Comp.  Med.  and  Surgery,  vol.  iv  (1883),  p.  ^2, 

and  vol.  v  (1884),  p.  25.  t   o    •  u 

^  Correspondence  and  papers  of  Horace  J.  bmitft. 
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censors"  of  the  Pennsylvania  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons, 
or  any  other  legally  chartered  veterinary  school;  and  if  he 
was  approved  as  quahfied  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  faculty, 
he  would  be  referred  to  the  board  of  censors.  If  approved  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  latter  he  would  receive  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery,  and  a  certifi- 
cate of  membership  in  the  College  would  be  issued  to  him. 
This  would  be  his  license  to  practice.  The  plan  will  at  once 
be  recognized  as  an  adaptation  of  the  system  in  operation  in 
Great  Britain,  where  the  graduates  of  the  veterinary  colleges 
are  required  to  pass  the  examinations  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons  to  qualify  legally  for  practice.  Those 
passing  these  examinations  become  members  of  the  College 
(M.R.C.V.S.).  The  bill  did  not  become  a  law  but  the 
Pennsylvania  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  held  examina- 
tions and  issued  certificates  of  membership  as  late  as  1884. 

In  1870  there  were  supposed  to  be  from  150  to  200  veteri- 
nary graduates  in  the  United  States,  or  about  one  for  every 
42,000  animals,  while,  it  was  estimated,  there  was  one  physi- 
cian for  every  600  persons.®  Another  estimate,  made  in  1877, 
placed  the  number  of  veterinary  graduates  at  200.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  there  were  a  number  of  men  offering  their 
services  as  veterinarians  who  had  learned  more  or  less  of 
the  art  and  some  of  the  science  of  veterinary  medicine  under 
a  preceptor.  But  many  of  those  calling  themselves  veteri- 
narians .were  mere  pretenders.  Most  of  the  competent  men 
were  located  in  the  large  cities;  there  were  few  in  the  coun- 
try districts.  While  most  of  the  animals  were  located  in  the 
country  they  were  so  scattered  that  the  travel  necessary  to 
visit  them  increased  the  expense  of  veterinary  service  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  was  not  economical.  Sick  animals  in 
the  country  were,  therefore,  likely  to  be  treated  by  the  owner, 
or  a  neighbor,  or  perhaps  by  one  of  the  unqualified  pretenders. 

•Smith,  Horace  J.,  Veterinary  Practice:  as  it  was,  is,  and  should  be,  Proc. 
Pa.  State  Board  of  Ag.,  May  30th,  1878. 
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Often,  in  such  instances,  the  remedy  was  worse  than  the 

disease* 

These  conditions  engaged  the  attention  of  Mr.  Horace  J. 
Smith,  an  alumnus  of  the  University,  and  manager  of  a  large 
farm  known  as  George's  Hill,  which  lay  along  the  old  Lan- 
caster road  between  the  present  Fifty-second  Street  and  City 
Line.  Until  the  Civil  War  ruined  his  business,  he  had  been  an 
importer  in  PhUadelphia  and  then  he  joined  the  Sanitary 
Commission,  the  Red  Cross  of  that  period,  and  served  in  its 
hospitals  until  the  end  of  the  conflict.  Exposure  and  over- 
exertion having  made  him  a  physical  wreck,  he  sought  an 
outdoor  life  on  his  return  and  became  the  manager  of  George's 
Hill,  which  was  owned  by  his  father-in-law.  His  work  here 
led  to  his  election  as  secretary  of  the  National  Agricultural 
Congress  several  years  in  succession  and  in  this  position  he 
acquired  a  broad  knowledge  of  the  conditions  relating  to 
agriculture  and  the  live-stock  industry.  He  recognized  the  ex- 
pensiveness  and  the  danger  of  an  inefficient  or  insufficient 
veterinary  service  and  was  inspired  to  put  forth  his  best  efforts 
to  bring  about  an  improvement  in  the  existing  unsatisfactory 
conditions.  Veterinary  education  appeared  to  him  to  offer 
the  greatest  hope  of  relief.  He  could  see  no  more  reason  for 
the  horseshoer  to  treat  sick  animals  than  for  the  shoemaker 
to  treat  sick  people.  "The  farrier,  following  the  heroic  treat- 
ment of  the  physicians  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,"  he  wrote 
in  1877,  "fires  and  bleeds  his  victims,  and  too  often  is  merci- 
less in  his  ignorance  and  guilty  of  the  greatest  brutality." 
Referring  to  the  organization  of  societies  to  prevent  cruelty 
to  animals,  he  said  "the  next  step  of  humanitarian  progress 
should  be  to  promote  the  scientific  and  merciful  treatment 
of  sick  animals  by  establishing  veterinary  schools."® 

The  veterinary  service  of  the  country  could  be  improved 
in  the  shortest  time,  he  thought,  by  giving  a  course  on  animal 

•  Smith,  Horace  J.,  A  Plea  for  Veterinary  Science,  An.  Rept.  Pa.  State 
Board  of  Ag.,  1877,  p.  119. 
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diseases  to  medical  students.  "The  addition  of  a  year  or  per- 
haps less  to  the  curriculum  of  our  doctors  would  fit  them  to 
practice  veterinary  medicine;  and  if  the  absurd  and  injurious 
prejudice"  against  the  physician  acting  as  a  veterinarian 
"were  broken  down  we  could  in  a  short  time  have  thousands 
of  competent  veterinary  practitioners.  There  is  no  reason  at 
all  why  our  doctors  should  not  enlarge  their  field  of  useful- 
ness and  their  fees  by  attending  our  cattle-at  least  those  who 
live  in  the  country ."^'^ 

In  establishing  veterinary  schools,  the  most  economical  plan 
would  be  to  organize  a  veterinary  department  in  a  medical 
college.  "Veterinary  science  seems  a  mere  branch,  a  specialty, 
of  universal  medical  science.  .  .  .  Probably  one-half,  possi- 
bly three-fourths,  of  all  that  is  taught  in  medical  schools 
should  be  learned  by  the  veterinary"  student.^^ 

Mr.  Smith  tried  to  stimulate  interest  by  writing  to  the  news- 
papers and  to  his  friends  among  physicians,  veterinarians  and 
those  interested  in  agriculture.  He  also  read  papers  at  meet- 
ings of  agricultural  organizations.  Some  of  his  correspondents 
approved  his  plan  of  including  veterinary  lectures  in  the  medi- 
cal course,  but  many  of  the  physicians  and  most  of  the  veteri- 
narians thought  it  impractical.  All  were  favorable,  however, 
to  the  idea  of  a  veterinary  department  connected  with  a 
medical  college.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1877,  Mr.  Smith 
took  the  first  definite  and  direct  action  in  advancing  this 
plan.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr.  W^illiam  Pepper,  professor  of 
Clinical  Medicine  and  later  Provost  of  the  University,  asking 
whether  the  Trustees  and  the  Medical  Faculty  "would  be 
likely  to  approve  of  having  a  chair  of  Veterinary  Science  es- 
tablished in  connection  with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania." 
This  letter  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Medical  Faculty  on 
the  evening  of  November  30th  and  it  was  found  to  be  "the 
opinion  of  the  Medical  Faculty"  that  it  would  be  "desirable 

^  Smith,  Horace  J.,  Veterinary  Practice:  as  it  was,  is,  and  should  be,  Proc. 
Pa.  State  Board  of  Ag.,  May  30th,   1878. 
"  Correspondence  and  papers  of  Horace  J.  Smith. 
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to  establish  a  Professorship  of  Veterinary  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery whenever  a  suitable  endowment  can  be  procured  for 
the  purpose,"^^  ^  resolution  to  this  effect  being  formally 
adopted  and  sent  to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Mr.  Smith  was  greatly  encouraged  and  asked  for  further 
information.  His  "questions"  were  discussed  at  "a  meeting  of 
conference  between  the  Medical  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  a  committee  of  the  Medical  Faculty.  It  was  the 
unanimous  feeling  of  those  present,"  we  are  informed,  "that 
the  project  suggested  was  a  most  important  one-that  there 
should  be  a  Veterinary  Department,  in  which  there  should 
be  at  first  two  professors,  one  of  whom  would  lecture  on  the 
anatomy  of  the  horse  and  perhaps  domestic  animals  generally; 
the  second  would  teach  diseases  of  the  domestic  animals  and 
their  treatment  and  would  also  conduct  a  clinic.  To  the  proper 
success  of  the  latter  department  there  would  be  some  stabling 
required.  To  secure  competent  talent,  which  would  most 
likely  have  to  be  imported,  a  salary  of  $1000  to  $1500  should 
be  paid  each  professor,  who  would  also  speedily  obtain  in- 
creased income  from  practice  which  would  be  sure  to  fol- 
low his  appointment  to  such  position.  It  is  thought  that  the 
fees  from  students  would  pay  the  general  running  expenses 
of  the  school.  To  pay  the  above  salaries  an  endowment  of 
$50,000  or  $3000  a  year  would  seem  required,  while  some- 
thing would  be  needed  to  provide  the  stabling,  etc.;  or  $40,000 
might  serve  for  endowment  and  $10,000  furnish  the  buildings 
required.  These  are  the  views  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Medi- 
cal Committee  and  the  Medical  Faculty,  but  we  should  be 
glad  also  to  know  the  views  of  yourself  and  friends."^^ 

The  Board  of  Trustees  was  not  long  in  acting  on  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Medical  Faculty.  On  January  ist,  1878,  it  was 
"Resolved,  that  it  is  expedient  to  establish  one  or  more  Veteri- 
nary Professorships  in  the  University  as  soon  as  a  suitable 
endowment  can  be  raised  for  the  purpose."^^ 

u.  u.  li  Correspondence  and  papers  of  Horace  J.  Smith. 
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Mr.  Smith  immediately  began  active  efforts  to  raise  the 
money.  He  got  Dr.  Tyson,  the  secretary  of  the  Medical 
Faculty,  to  draw  up  an  appeal  for  funds;  he  obtained  the 
assistance  of  Dr.  James  Law,  professor  of  Veterinary  Science 
in  the  Agricultural  College  at  Cornell  University,  in  prepar- 
ing a  paper  on  veterinary  education,^^  which  he  had  printed  in 
the  first  annual  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  of  which  he  obtained  2000  reprints  and 
had  them  distributed;  he  presented  a  paper  on  veterinary  prac- 
tice at  a  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture,^® in  which  he  made  an  appeal  for  financial  support  for 
the  University's  project,  and  he  investigated  the  possibility  of 
securing  funds  from  the  State.  As  to  the  latter  project,  he 
was  informed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, Mr.  Thomas  J.  Edge,  that  "the  Agricultural  College 
...  has  no  funds  which  can  be  used  for  such  purpose  and 
is  cramped  by  debt.  No  state  funds  (are)  applicable  to  such 
a  purpose  and  could  only  be  made  so  by  a  special  appropria- 
tion which  to  the  tune  of  $50,000  no  power  could  put 
through  the  House  and  Senate  this  session.  Our  Board  will 
ask  an  appropriation  of  $200  to  enable  our  veterinary  sur- 
geon to  investigate  endemic  and  epidemic  diseases  among  the 
stock  of  the  state.  This  is  only  to  pay  actual  expenses  of  in- 
vestigation in  case  it  is  needed,  but  I  very  much  doubt  if 
it  will  pass.  The  amount  you  name  is  none  too  large  for  a 
permanent  fund."^''^ 

Another  of  Mr.  Smith's  correspondents.  Dr.  Charles  P. 
Lyman,  then  professor  of  Veterinary  Medicine  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Agricultural  College,  later  dean  of  the  Har- 
vard Veterinary  School,  was  dubious  about  going  abroad  for 
veterinary  professors  for  the  proposed  school.  He  was  certain 
it  would  be  "better  to  employ  the  home  talent."  He  did  not 

"  Smith,  Horace  J.,  A  Plea  for  Veterinary  Science,  An.  Rept.  Pa.  State 
Board  of  Ag.,  1877,  p.  119. 

"  Smith,  Horace  J.,  Veterinary  Practice:  as  it  was,  is,  and  should  be,  Proc. 
Pa.  State  Board  of  Ag.,  May  30th,   1878. 

"Correspondence  and  papers  of  Horace  J.  Smith. 
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think  the  salaries  mentioned  would  "command  first-class  tal- 
ent" unless  the  school  would  "guarantee"  an  income  from 
practice  of  a  certain  specified  amount  in  addition.^®  This 
advice  was  entirely  disinterested  as  it  appears  from  an  earUer 
letter^^  that  he  was  invited  by  Mr.  Smith  to  come  to  Philadel- 
phia to  "examine  the  field"  but  declined,  giving  as  a  reason 
that  he  could  not  leave  his  work.  Mr.  Smith's  correspondents 
commended  his  efforts  and  approved  the  proposal  of  the  Uni- 
versity, but  financial  assistance  was  not  forthcoming. 

In  the  fall  of  the  same  year.  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  one  of 
the  University  Trustees,  in  an  address  dedicating  the  building 
erected  for  the  Dental  School  and  Medical  Laboratories  at 
36th  and  Spruce  Streets,  now  used  by  the  Wharton  School, 
appealed  for  funds.  "This  Commonwealth,  and  the  rich  within 
it,"  he  said,  "can  reach  us  with  help  never  more  needed  than 
now.  .  .  .  They  can  aid  us  in  the  next  great  enterprise  to 
which,  in  the  confidence  of  wholesome  growth,  this  Uni- 
versity already  looks  forward— the  creation  of  a  great  Ameri- 
can School  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  Here  are  our  present 
wants:  Shall  we  find  Pennsylvania  waiting  to  respond  to  our 
appeal?"^ 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  realizing  the  need  for 
a  greater  number  of  trained  veterinarians  and  believing  that 
"the  offer  made  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  should  not 
be  permitted  to  fail  for  want  of  means"  made  "a  study  of 
the  methods  of  effecting  some  organization  to  bring  about  so 
desirable  an  end";  and  after  "consultation  with  the  authori- 
ties of  the  University"  requested  its  president,  Mr.  Coleman 
Sellers,  to  solicit  contributions  under  a  plan  similar  to  that  used 
by  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  in  London,  England,  to 
obtain  financial  support.  Under  this  plan,  which  was  set  forth 

**•"  Correspondence  and  papers  of  Horace  J.  Smith. 

*  Mitchell,  Dr.  S.  Weir,  An  Address  Dedicatory  of  the  New  Building 
erected  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  for  its  Dental  School  and 
Medical  Laboratories.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Co.  1878. 
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in  a  letter  issued  in  May  1879,  each  subscriber  of  one  hundred 
dollars  was  to  be  known  as  a  life-subscriber.  In  return  for 
his  subscription  he  was  to  be  entitled  to  hospital  accommoda- 
tions for  his  own  animals,  as  far  as  space  would  permit,  in 
preference  to  non-subscribers,  the  charge  for  treatment  to 
approximate  closely  the  actual  cost  of  feed  and  care.  No 
charge  was  to  be  made  when  he  brought  his  animals  to  the 
hospital  for  examination  and  advice  and  took  them  back  to 
his  own  stables  or  kennels  to  carry  out  the  treatment  there, 
and  he  was  to  have  an  examination  for  soundness  free  of  charge 
of  horses  or  mules  he  desired  to  purchase  up  to  as  many  as 
ten  each  year.^^  There  is  no  mention  in  the  minutes  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  the  "consultation" 
referred  to  in  the  letter,  but,  apparently,  there  were  informal 
conferences,  as  the  subscription  plan  outlined  in  the  letter 
is  mentioned  in  a  report  submitted  to  the  University  Trustees 
at  a  later  period  by  the  committee  on  the  Veterinary  De- 
partment. 

The  University  was  in  debt  at  the  time  and  the  debt  was 
increasing,  income  being  less  than  expenses,  so  the  Trustees 
decided  to  inaugurate  a  campaign  to  increase  the  general 
endowment  fund  to  $500,000.^^  Contributions  to  this  fund 
were  announced  at  subsequent  meetings  of  the  Board,  but 
there  is  no  record  in  the  minutes  of  any  contributions  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  veterinary  school  until  1882.  At  a 
stated  meeting  of  the  TrusteeS/held  on  November  14th  of  that 
year  it  was  announced  that  (Mr.  Joshua  B.  Lippincott  had 
made  a  contribution  of  $10,000  "to  the  endowment  fund  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  Veterinary  Department  under 
the  control  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania^'  This  was 
one  of  the  largest  contributions  made  to  the  fund  up  to  this 
time,  only  one  being  greater  and  only  one  other  as  great. 
Mr.  Lippincott  was  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University 

"^Circular   letter   of   the    Pennsylvania   Society    for   the    Prevention    of 
Cruelty  to  Animals,  issued  by  Coleman  Sellers,  president,  May  1879. 
^  Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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in  a  letter  issued  in  May  1879,  each  subscriber  of  one  hundred 
dollars  was  to  be  known  as  a  life-subscriber.  In  return  for 
his  subscription  he  was  to  be  entitled  to  hospital  accommoda- 
tions for  his  own  animals,  as  far  as  space  would  permit,  in 
preference  to  non-subscribers,  the  charge  for  treatment  to 
approximate  closely  the  actual  cost  of  feed  and  care.  No 
charge  was  to  be  made  when  he  brought  his  animals  to  the 
hospital  for  examination  and  advice  and  took  them  back  to 
his  own  stables  or  kennels  to  carry  out  the  treatment  there, 
and  he  was  to  have  an  examination  for  soundness  free  of  charge 
of  horses  or  mules  he  desired  to  purchase  up  to  as  many  as 
ten  each  year.^^  There  is  no  mention  in  the  minutes  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  the  "consultation" 
referred  to  in  the  letter,  but,  apparently,  there  were  informal 
conferences,  as  the  subscription  plan  outlined  in  the  letter 
is  mentioned  in  a  report  submitted  to  the  University  Trustees 
at  a  later  period  by  the  committee  on  the  Veterinary  De- 
partment. 

The  University  was  in  debt  at  the  time  and  the  debt  was 
increasing,  income  being  less  than  expenses,  so  the  Trustees 
decided  to  inaugurate  a  campaign  to  increase  the  general 
endowment  fund  to  $500,000.^^  Contributions  to  this  fund 
were  announced  at  subsequent  meetings  of  the  Board,  but 
there  is  no  record  in  the  minutes  of  any  contributions  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  veterinary  school  until  1882.  At  a 
stated  meeting  of  the  Trustees  held  on  November  14th  of  that 
year  it  was  announced  thatlMr.  Joshua  B.  Lippincott  had 
made  a  contribution  of  $10,000  "to  the  endowment  fund  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  Veterinary  Department  under 
the  control  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania^'  This  was 
one  of  the  largest  contributions  made  to  the  fund  up  to  this 
time,  only  one  being  greater  and  only  one  other  as  great. 
Mr.  Lippincott  was  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University 

^Circular   letter   of   the    Pennsylvania    Society    for    the    Prevention    of 
Cruelty  to  Animals,  issued  by  Coleman  Sellers,  president.  May  1879. 
^  Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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and  the  head  of  the  well-known  publishing  house  of  J.  B. 
Lippincott  &  Co.  His  support  of  veterinary  education  was 
inspired  by  the  hope  that  the  special  preparation  of  men  for 
treating  sick  and  injured  animals  would  protect  them  from 
the  cruelties  of  some  of  the  treatments  applied  by  the  unin- 
formed. He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  of  which  he  was 
at  one  time  the  president,  and  was  much  interested  in  this 
work.  His  interest  in  the  Veterinary  School  continued  while 
he  lived,  and  he  contributed  generously  in  time,  effort,  and 
money  to  its  development.  After  his  death  in  1886  this  in- 
terest and  support  was  taken  up  by  his  family,  and  has  con- 
tinued to  the  present  time. 

At  the  same  meeting,  the  Board  decided  to  appoint  a  special 
committee  to  consider  plans  for  organizing  a  Veterinary  De- 
partment. Mr.  Lippincott  was  made  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee and  Messrs.  Fairman  Rogers  and  Eli  K.  Price  were 
the  other  members.  Three  weeks  later,  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Board,  Mr.  Rogers  announced  that  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Gil- 
lingham  had  contributed  $10,000  "in  aid  of  the  Veterinary 
School."  The  special  committee  submitted  a  general  plan  of 
organization  for  the  Veterinary  School  which  provided  for 
a  faculty  "to  consist  of  two  professors  and  several  instructors 
of  special  veterinary  subjects,  and  of  professors  and  instruc- 
tors in  those  branches  which  are  common  to  all  medical  edu- 
cation, such  as  physiology,  anatomy,  chemistry  and  materia 
medica,"  instruction  in  these  latter  subjects  to  be  given  to 
Veterinary  Students  "at  the  same  time  as  to  the  Medical 
Students,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  now  done  in  the  case  of 
the  Dental  Students";  the  course  of  instruction  to  be  two  or 
three  years  in  length.  The  committee  recommended  that 
buildings  of  a  "simple  character"  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the 
school  should  be  erected  on  the  University  grounds  at  36th 
and  Pine  Streets,  estimating  the  "first  expense"  at  $18,700 
to  $20,000.  "To  make  the  School  entirely  complete  would 
require  an  endowment   of   $200,000";   but  the   committee 
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thought  it  could  be  "started  on  a  modest  basis  with  very- 
little  more  money"  than  was  then  "at  hand,"  and  that  it  was 
probable  that  "a  considerable  income"  could  be  obtained 
from  a  subscription  plan  similar  to  that  in  operation  at  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College  in  London,  which  allowed  annual 
subscribers  "certain  privileges  as  to  examination  and  treatment 
of  domestic  animals  belonging  to  them."  The  report  con- 
cluded with  a  request  that  the  committee  be  empowered  to 
solicit  subscriptions.  The  Board  granted  this  request  and  also 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Veterinary  School  the  site 
recommended  by  the  committee.  A  few  months  later  plans 
were  approved  and  the  contract  let  for  the  erection  of  the 
first  building,  which  was  to  be  completed  by  October  ist, 
1883,  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1883-84,  but 
this  expectation  was  not  realized.  This  structure  was  the  two- 
story  stone  and  brick  building  which,  until  1901,  stood  where 
Pine  Street  (now  Hamilton  Walk)  and  Guardian  Avenue 
came  together  at  36th  Street  to  form  the  point  of  the  tri- 
angular site.  It  contained  two  lecture  rooms,  one  in  the  form 
of  an  amphitheatre,  rooms  suitable  for  museum  and  library 
purposes,  and  offices  for  members  of  the  faculty.  This  build- 
ing was  barely  completed  before  an  extension  was  built  along 
Guardian  Avenue  containing  a  dissecting  room  and  shoeing 
shop  on  -the  first  floor  and  a  laboratory  for  students  and  two 
smaller  laboratories  for  members  of  the  faculty  on  the  second 
floor.  The  building  program  could  be  carried  no  further  at 
this  time.  The  special  committee,  and  the  standing  committee 
on  the  Department  of  Veterinary  Medicine  which  succeeded 
it,  had  not  been  successful  in  its  appeal  for  contributions,  al- 
though the  chairman,  Mr.  Lippincott,  had  offered  to  give  an 
additional  $10,000  to  the  Veterinary  School  if  subscriptions 
amounting  to  $15,000  were  obtained  from  others.  The  latter 
condition  was  not  fulfilled  but,  nevertheless,  Mr.  Lippincott 
gave  the  additional  $10,000,  and  a  year  later  (1885)  arrange- 
ments were  completed  for  the  erection  of  a  building  for  hos- 
pital purposes.  This  structure,  which  was  of  brick  and  stone, 
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was  erected  on  the  line  of  Pine  Street  (Hamilton  Walk), 
extending  westwardly  from  the  first  building  erected. 

When  the  establishment  of  the  Veterinary  School  was  defi- 
nitely decided  upon,  consideration  was  given  to  the  selection 
of  a  head  for  it.  Dr.  Rush  Shippen  Huidekoper  was  chosen 
for  the  position  and  on  April  3rd,  1883,  was  elected  Pro- 
fessor of  Veterinary  Anatomy  and  Internal  Pathology.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  the  Medical  School  of  the  University, 
had  served  as  one  of  its  Demonstrators  of  Surgery,  had 
studied  veterinary  medicine  in  the  School  at  Alfort,  France, 
and,  after  graduating  there  in  1882,  had  spent  several  months 
at  the  veterinary  schools  in  Lyons,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and 
Italy.  Energetic,  capable,  and  enthusiastic  over  the  future  of 
veterinary  education,  he  devoted  himself  and  his  means  un- 
selfishly to  the  new  work.  He  organized  the  curriculum  on 
the  basis  of  the  French  and  German  models.^^'  ^^  With  en- 
trance requirements  the  same  as  those  of  the  Medical  School 
and  a  graded  course  of  studies  extending  over  three  annual 
sessions  of  nine  months  each,  the  curriculum  was  more  com- 
prehensive and  more  extensive  than  that  of  any  other  veteri- 
nary school  in  the  United  States  except  the  Veterinary 
Department  at  Harvard  University,  where  the  course  of  in- 
struction was  of  the  same  length.  At  this  time  the  required 
course  in  the  Medical  School  was  three  years  with  a  fourth 
year  voluntary .^^ 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  1883,  the 
members  of  the  Medical  Faculty  who  were  to  give  instruction 
to  Veterinary  Students  were  elected  to  the  Veterinary 
Faculty,  as  follows:  Theodore  G.  Wormley,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Medical  Chemistry;  Horatio  C. 
Wood,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  Phar- 
macy, and  Therapeutics;  Harrison  Allen,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Physiology;  R.  Meade  Smith,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Comparative 

^  Osier,  W.,  The  Veterinary  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Jl.  Comp.  Med.  and  Surgery,  vol.  ix  (1888),  p.  312. 
**•'"  Editorial,  Jl.  Comp.  Med.  and  Vet.  Archives,  vol.  xi  (1890),  p.  60. 
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Physiology;  and  James  Tyson,  M.D.,  Professor  and  Henry 
Formad,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Histology,  General 
Pathology,  and  Morbid  Anatomy.  Two  members  of  the  Col- 
lege Faculty  were  also  made  members  of  the  Veterinary 
Faculty:  Joseph  T.  Rothrock,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Botany, 
and  Andrew  J.  Parker,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Para- 
sitology. Subsequently,  W.  Horace  Hoskins,  D.V.S.,  was 
elected  Demonstrator  of  Veterinary  Anatomy;  Alexander 
Glass,  D.V.S.,  Demonstrator  of  Practical  Veterinary  Phar- 
macy, and  William  L.  Zuill,  M.D.,  D.V.S.,  Professor  of  Vet- 
erinary Surgery.  With  this  staff  the  School  was  opened  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  on  October  2nd,  1884.  Twenty-nine 
students  attended  the  classes  during  the  first  year. 
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1 884- 1 90 1 

CLARENCE  J.  MARSHALL 


^^These  times  are  the  ancient  times J^ 

Bacon. 

rTTMiE  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  became  the  eighth 
X  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1884. 
The  Hospital  vv^as  added  the  following  year.  Each  depart- 
ment, known  as  school  since  1909,  is  under  the  supervision 
of  a  dean  and  members  of  the  faculty.  The  officer  in  charge  of 
the  eight  departments  was  the  Provost.  The  government  of 
the  University  is  vested  in  a  Board  of  Trustees,  the  members 
of  which  at  that  time  were: 

William  Pepper,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Provost  and  President  Protem- 
pore 

Hon.  Robert  E.  Pattison,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  Presi- 
dent Ex-ofEcio 

Rev.  Henry  J.  Morton,  D.D. 

Frederick  Fraley,  LL.D. 

Rev.  Charles  W.  SchaefFer,  D.D. 

John  Welsh,  LL.D. 

Alexander  Henry 

Rt.  Rev.  William  Bacon  Stevens,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

John  Ashhurst,  M.D. 

William  Sellers 

Rev.  Richard  Newton,  D.D. 

Eli  K.  Price,  LL.D. 

J.  Vaughan  Merrick 

Fairman  Rogers 

Richard  Wood 
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S.  Weir  Mitchell,  M.D. 

George  Whitney 

Joshua  B.  Lippincott 

Charles  C.  Harrison 

James  H.  Hutchinson,  M.D. 

Rev.  George  Dana  Boardman,  D.D. 

William  Hunt,  M.D. 

Horace  Howard  Furness,  LL.D. 

Wharton  Barker 

Samuel  Dickson 

Rev.  Jesse  Y.  Burk,  Secretary;  Wharton  Barker,  Treasurer 

Final  action  is  taken  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  matters  of 
policy,  finance,  appointment  of  deans,  professorships,  etc.,  in 
the  various  departments.  The  faculty  can  make  recommenda- 
tions through  the  dean  to  the  Provost. 

PROVOSTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

1884  to  1920 
William  Pepper,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  1 881- 1894 
Charles  C.  Harrison,  LL.D.,       1895- 1920 

Dr.  Pepper  was  unanimously  elected  the  eleventh  Provost 
of  the  University  in  1881  and  served  in  this  capacity  until 
1894.  He  was  Professor  of  Medicine,  conducted  a  select  and 
extensive  medical  practice;  was  a  prolific  writer,  and  a  promi- 
nent and  influential  citizen.  The  friendly  relationship  he  es- 
tablished with  the  City  of  Philadelphia  is  said  to  have  been  a 
large  factor  in  obtaining  the  land  on  which  the  original  Vet- 
erinary buildings  were  erected. 

In  1894,  Mr.  Charles  C.  Harrison,  a  classmate  of  Dr.  Pep- 
per in  the  College  Department,  succeeded  Dr.  Pepper  as 
Acting  Provost;  was  elected  Provost  the  following  year,  and 
served  in  this  capacity  for  twenty-five  years.  He  contributed 
his  time  and  money  generously  to  the  University  and  is 
credited  with  having  collected  over  $10,000,000  for  the  Uni- 
versity. His  brother  Mitchell  once  said  that  he  never  saw 
Charles  after  his  election  as  Provost  when  he  was  not  solicit- 
ing money  for  the  University. 
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The  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  was  established  during 
Dr.  Pepper's  administration  and  made  substantial  progress 
during  Provost  Harrison's  term  of  office,  most  of  which  was 
accomplished  after  1901  when  the  School  moved  into  tem- 
porary quarters. 

Dr.  Rush  Shippen  Huidekoper,  M.D.,  V.S.,  Dean  1883- 
1889,  was  born  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  May  3,  1854,  the  son  of 
Edgar  and  Frances  (Shippen)  Huidekoper  and  a  grandson  on 
the  father's  side  of  Harm  Jan  Huidekoper  who  came  from 
Holland,  settled  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  and  became  a  large  land- 
owner and  an  influential  citizen. 

On  the  mother's  side  he  was  a  descendant  of  Edward  Ship- 
pen,  the  first  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  who  came  from  Boston 
and  established  the  influential  Shippen  family.  Dr.  William 
Shippen  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  University,  was  a  member  of  this  family. 

Dr.  Huidekoper  received  his  preliminary  education  at 
Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H.,  graduated  in  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1887,  and  married  Miss  Anne 
Preston  Morris  the  same  year.  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  De- 
cember 17,  1 90 1,  and  Mrs.  Huidekoper  in  191 2,  leaving  no 
children. 

In  1880  there  were  prospects  of  establishing  a  Department 
of  Veterinary  Medicine  at  the  University.  Dr.  Huidekoper, 
an  excellent  horseman  and  member  of  the  Rose  Tree  Hunt 
Club,  became  interested  in  organizing  the  Veterinary  School. 
With  no  definite  obligations  on  the  part  of  the  Provost  or 
the  Board  of  Trustees  he  went  abroad  at  his  own  expense 
to  study  veterinary  medicine  and  spent  two  years  at  the  Na- 
tional Veterinary  School  at  Alfort,  France.  On  account  of 
his  preliminary  education  and  degree  in  medicine  he  was 
admitted  to  advanced  standing  and  graduated  in  1882. 

After  completing  his  course  and  receiving  his  diploma  at 
Alfort  he  visited  several  other  well-organized  National  Vet- 
erinary Schools  on  the  Continent  and  spent  about  six  months 
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in  the  laboratories  of  Virchow,  Koch,  Chauveau  and  Pasteur. 
Upon  his  return  to  America  in  1883  he  was  appointed  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  which  had  been  cre- 
ated and  was  then  in  the  course  of  construction.  It  is  evident 
that  he  was  eminently  qualified  for  his  new  position.  The 
major  part  of  his  time  in  1883  was  spent  in  making  plans  for 
the  new  School.  Yet  he  devoted  considerable  time  to  the 
practice  of  veterinary  medicine. 

The  School  was  opened  with  an  appropriate  dedicatory 
service  October  2nd,  1884.  Dr.  Huidekoper  delivered  the 
opening  address  in  which  he  gave  a  brief  history  of  veterinary 
medicine  from  the  period  of  the  ancients  to  the  founding  of 
the  first  schools— one  at  Lyons,  France,  in  1762,  and  the 
other  at  Alfort,  France,  two  years  later.  Within  the  next 
thirty  years  nearly  every  European  country  had  a  well- 
organized  veterinary  school  built,  equipped,  and  conducted 
at  governmental  expense.  He  gave  in  a  brief  way  some  of 
the  many  reasons  why  veterinary  education  was  necessary; 
outlined  the  aims  and  purposes  of  our  School  and  the  many 
benefits  that  should  be  gained  by  a  better  understanding  of 
the  diseases  of  animals. 

There  were  twenty-nine  matriculants.  The  course  was  to 
be  three  years  of  nine  months  each.  No  clinics  were  provided 
the  first  year.  The  subjects  taught  were  chemistry,  materia 
medica  and  pharmacy,  histology,  applied  botany,  zoology, 
anatomy  and  forging.  The  course  was  thorough  and  the  ex- 
aminations rigid  as  can  be  judged  by  the  number  that  failed  to 
pass  the  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  school  year.  Twelve 
candidates  were  found  deficient  and  gave  up  the  course.  Sev- 
enteen members  of  the  class  started  in  the  Junior  year  and 
thirteen  of  them  passed  a  satisfactory  examination. 

The  second  year,  the  course  consisted  of  medical  chemis- 
try, physiology,  therapeutics,  general  pathology  and  morbid 
anatomy,  anatomy,  internal  pathology  and  contagious  dis- 
eases (medicine),  applied  botany,  zoology  and  practical  far- 
riery. 
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major  part  of  his  time  in  1883  was  spent  in  making  plans  for 
the  new  School.  Yet  he  devoted  considerable  time  to  the 
practice  of  veterinary  medicine. 

The  School  was  opened  with  an  appropriate  dedicatory 
service  October  2nd,  1884.  Dr.  Huidekoper  delivered  the 
opening  address  in  which  he  gave  a  brief  history  of  veterinary 
medicine  from  the  period  of  the  ancients  to  the  founding  of 
the  first  schools— one  at  Lyons,  France,  in  1762,  and  the 
other  at  Alfort,  France,  two  years  later.  Within  the  next 
thirty  years  nearly  every  European  country  had  a  well- 
organized  veterinary  school  built,  equipped,  and  conducted 
at  governmental  expense.  He  gave  in  a  brief  way  some  of 
the  many  reasons  why  veterinary  education  was  necessary; 
outlined  the  aims  and  purposes  of  our  School  and  the  many 
benefits  that  should  be  gained  by  a  better  understanding  of 
the  diseases  of  animals. 

There  were  twenty-nine  matriculants.  The  course  was  to 
be  three  years  of  nine  months  each.  No  clinics  were  provided 
the  first  year.  The  subjects  taught  were  chemistry,  materia 
medica  and  pharmacy,  histology,  applied  botany,  zoology, 
anatomy  and  forging.  The  course  was  thorough  and  the  ex- 
aminations rigid  as  can  be  judged  by  the  number  that  failed  to 
pass  the  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  school  year.  Twelve 
candidates  were  found  deficient  and  gave  up  the  course.  Sev- 
enteen members  of  the  class  started  in  the  Junior  year  and 
thirteen  of  them  passed  a  satisfactory  examination. 

The  second  year,  the  course  consisted  of  medical  chemis- 
try, physiology,  therapeutics,  general  pathology  and  morbid 
anatomy,  anatomy,  internal  pathology  and  contagious  dis- 
eases (medicine),  applied  botany,  zoology  and  practical  far- 
riery. 
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The  course  of  study  the  third  year  included  therapeutics, 
general  pathology  and  morbid  anatomy,  surgical  pathology 
fnd  operative  surgery,  internal  pathology  and  contagious  dis- 
eases, sanitary  police,  obstetrics  and  zootechnics. 

Thirteen  of  the  original  matriculates  were  permitted  to 
enter  the  Senior  Class.  Of  this  number  ten  were  considered 
efficient  and  given  their  diplomas  at  the  Academy  of  Music, 
Tune  8    1887  at  the  regular  annual  commencement  day  ex- 
IrSses  Thes'e  men  recefved  the  degree  of  Veterinary  Medica 
Doctor,  V.M.D.,  and  each  of  them  took  an  active  part  m  the 
further  development  of  veterinary  medicine  Our  worthy  pre- 
siding officer,  Dr.  H.  P.  Eves  (President  of  the  Alumm  So- 
dety  of  the  Veterinary  School  at  the  time  of  this  writing, 
1934-35),  is  one  of  them.  He  is  stUl  in  active  practice  and  a 
much  respected  citizen  of  Wilmington  Delaware,  where  he 
settled  soon  after  graduation.  He  came  from  L^^J' P?' 

Dr.  Simon  J.  J.  Harger,  another  memb^'^  of  the  first  clas^ 
soon  became  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  held  this  chair  with 
marked  success  until  the  time  of  his  death  m  1911- 

Dr  Huidekoper  did  an  immense  amount  of  work  at  the 
School  in  the  formative  period.  He  delivered  eight  lectures 
per  week;  conducted  clinics  each  morning  from  eight  to 
ten;  directed  the  work  in  the  dissecting  room;  had  general 
direction  of  the  School,  Hospital  and  correspondence.  The 
gLtest  source  of  his  problems  (still  with  us  today)  -^m- 
fufficient  funds  for  the  things  planned  and  consjdered  essen 
tial    He  had  as  an  ideal  the  French  National  Veterinary 
School,  at  Alfort,  that  had  been  bountifully  supported  a 
public  expense  for  a  century.  He  reasoned  that  our  School 
could  get  public  support  if  the  proposition  were  properly 
presented  to  the  citizens  and  law  makers  of  the  Common- 
Sh  In  addition  to  his  many  duties  at  the  School  he  undr 
took  to  make  his  needs  known  at  Harnsburg.  In  1887  he 
petitioned  the  legislature  for  an  appropriation  of  $100,000.  He 
Tad  considerable  help  from  horsemen,  livestock  orgamzatio- 
and  private  citizens.  The  legislature  appropriated  $50,000. 
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There  was  but  little  opposition  in  the  House  or  Senate.  Dr. 
Huidekoper  had  high  hopes  that  $100,000  would  be  granted. 
The  Governor,  Robert  E.  Pattison,  vetoed  the  entire  appro- 
priation. This  was  unfortunate  for  the  School  and  a  severe 
disappointment  to  Dr.  Huidekoper.  The  money  received  from 
tuition  and  the  Hospital  was  not  sufficient  to  pay  for  the 
necessary  equipment  and  running  expenses.  He  frequently 
used  his  own  money  to  meet  deficiencies. 

The  following  remarks  from  an  article  written  by  Dr. 
William  Osier  and  published  in  the  Journal  of  Comparative 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  Vol.  9,  p.  312  shows  the  opinion  of 
the  School  held  by  this  eminent  physician  in  1888— 

"After  an  existence  of  four  sessions  we  should  be  able  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  prospects  of  the  school.  The  intention  from 
the  onset  was  to  furnish  an  education  in  veterinary  medicine  on 
advanced  lines  and  the  curriculum  was  modelled  on  the  basis  of 
the  French  and  German  schools,  with  a  preliminary  examination, 
and  a  graded  course  extending  over  three  years  with  session  of 
nine  months  duration.  The  course  of  study  is  most  extensive  and 
thorough  and  with  the  exception  of  Harvard  longer  than  any 
medical  school  in  the  country.  Naturally  with  strict  require- 
ments and  a  prolonged  course  a  large  number  of  students  could 
not  be  expected.  The  chief  difficulty  in  maintaining  a  high-grade 
school  is  the  heavy  expense  entailed  in  the  costly  laboratory 
and  hospital  equipment.  The  income  derived  from  the  students  is 
insufficient  for  maintenance  and  an  endowment  is  absolutely 
necessary.  The  State  may  be  looked  to  for  material  assistance, 
as  the  very  existence  of  such  a  school  in  our  midst  is  of  the 
greatest  possible  benefit  to  the  agriculturist;  but  in  the  future 
as  in  the  past,  it  is  to  generous  citizens  like  the  late  Mr.  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott,  that  the  school  must  look  for  endowments.  The  practical 
success  so  far  attained  has  been  due  to  the  unceasing  exertion  of 
Dr.  Huidekoper,  who  has  devoted  himself  early  and  late  to  the 
interests  of  the  school. 

"The  University  has  indeed  been  fortunate  in  securing  a  man 
to  organize  the  department  who  has  high  aims,  a  proper  con- 
ception of  the  dignity  of  his  profession,  and  above  all,  a  due  ap- 
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There  was  but  little  opposition  in  the  House  or  Senate.  Dr. 
Huidekoper  had  high  hopes  that  $100,000  would  be  granted. 
The  Governor,  Robert  E.  Pattison,  vetoed  the  entire  appro- 
priation. This  was  unfortunate  for  the  School  and  a  severe 
disappointment  to  Dr.  Huidekoper.  The  money  received  from 
tuition  and  the  Hospital  was  not  sufficient  to  pay  for  the 
necessary  equipment  and  running  expenses.  He  frequently 
used  his  own  money  to  meet  deficiencies. 

The  following  remarks  from  an  article  written  by  Dr. 
William  Osier  and  published  in  the  Journal  of  Comparative 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  Vol.  9,  p.  312  shows  the  opinion  of 
the  School  held  by  this  eminent  physician  in  1888— 

"After  an  existence  of  four  sessions  we  should  be  able  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  prospects  of  the  school.  The  intention  from 
the  onset  was  to  furnish  an  education  in  veterinary  medicine  on 
advanced  lines  and  the  curriculum  was  modelled  on  the  basis  of 
the  French  and  German  schools,  with  a  preliminary  examination, 
and  a  graded  course  extending  over  three  years  with  session  of 
nine  months  duration.  The  course  of  study  is  most  extensive  and 
thorough  and  with  the  exception  of  Harvard  longer  than  any 
medical  school  in  the  country.  Naturally  with  strict  require- 
ments and  a  prolonged  course  a  large  number  of  students  could 
not  be  expected.  The  chief  difficulty  in  maintaining  a  high-grade 
school  is  the  heavy  expense  entailed  in  the  costly  laboratory 
and  hospital  equipment.  The  income  derived  from  the  students  is 
insufficient  for  maintenance  and  an  endowment  is  absolutely 
necessary.  The  State  may  be  looked  to  for  material  assistance, 
as  the  very  existence  of  such  a  school  in  our  midst  is  of  the 
greatest  possible  benefit  to  the  agriculturist;  but  in  the  future 
as  in  the  past,  it  is  to  generous  citizens  like  the  late  Mr.  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott,  that  the  school  must  look  for  endowments.  The  practical 
success  so  far  attained  has  been  due  to  the  unceasing  exertion  of 
Dr.  Huidekoper,  who  has  devoted  himself  early  and  late  to  the 
interests  of  the  school. 

"The  University  has  indeed  been  fortunate  in  securing  a  man 
to  organize  the  department  who  has  high  aims,  a  proper  con- 
ception of  the  dignity  of  his  profession,  and  above  all,  a  due  ap- 
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preciation  of  the  fact  that  education  in  any  line  of  life  to  be 

worthy  of  the  name  must  be  thorough. 

"(Signed)  W.  Osler" 

Dr.  Huidekoper  was  a  personal  friend  of  Dr.  Osier  and 
agreed  with  him  concerning  the  uncertain  outlook  for  the 
future  of  the  School.  Consequently  he  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion in  January  1889.  Upon  request  of  Provost  William  Pep- 
per it  was  not  acted  upon  until  July  1889  for  the  reasons 
stated  in  the  following  letter— 

"Rush  Shippen  Huidekoper,  Esq.,  M.D. 

''Dear  Sir:  Your  resignation  of  your  chair  in  the  veterinary  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  now  been  before 
the  Trustees  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  1889.  I  induced  your 
action  to  be  postponed,  hoping  that  a  liberal  appropriation  by  the 
State  legislature  and  some  liberal  action  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
munity, who  should  be  widely  and  actively  interested  in  the 
work  of  this  department  would  enable  it  to  be  placed  upon  such 
a  basis  that  the  labors  of  yourself  would  be  remunerated  at  least 

in  some  degree. 

"It  is  chiefly  due  to  your  enlightened  views  and  self-sacri- 
ficing energy  that  the  school  of  veterinary  medicine  is  already 
organized  as  the  best  in  existence  in  any  English  speaking  coun- 
try. It  is  certainly  not  creditable  to  the  City  and  State  that  a 
school  which  so  admirably  represents  interests  of  such  magni- 
tude should,  since  the  liberal  gift  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
and  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Gillingham  at  the  time  it  was  started,  have 
received  such  small  and  reluctant  recognition  from  any  except 
the  family  of  its  chief  founder,  Mr.  Lippincott. 

"You  and  other  members  of  the  veterinary  faculty  have  la- 
bored for  five  years  and  have  yet  received  no  salaries.  The  finan- 
cial results  of  the  last  year  make  it  impossible  to  ask  or  expect 
you  to  continue  to  work  as  you  have  done  without  adequate  re- 
muneration. Finding,  therefore  that  there  is  no  immediate  pros- 
pect of  sufficient  funds  being  placed  in  their  hands  for  this  spe- 
cific purpose,  the  Board  of  Trustees  have  authorized  me  to  accept 
your  resignation,  and  at  the  same  time  to  express  their  deep  ap- 
preciation of  the  learning,  ability  and  high  professional  spirit 
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which  have  distinguished  your  occupancy  of  your  professorship 
in  the  veterinary  department  of  the  University. 

"The  service  rendered  by  you  in  placing  veterinary  medicine 
upon  a  scientific  basis  for  the  first  time  in  America  will  ever  be 
held  in  honorable  and  grateful  remembrance. 
"I  beg  to  remain, 

"Yours  faithfully, 
"(Signed)  William  Pepper,  Provost'' 

Before  his  resignation  was  accepted  he  made  another  effort 
to  obtain  an  appropriation  from  the  legislature  in  1889.  The 
House  and  Senate  recommended  an  appropriation  of  $50,000 
to  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  trust 
for  the  erection,  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  veterinary 
hospital  with  the  proviso  that  not  less  than  twelve  free  scholar- 
ships in  perpetuity  should  be  provided  for  worthy  citizens 
of  the  Commonwealth.  $12,500  was  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
University  in  July  and  an  equal  amount  in  October  of  1889. 
Similar  amounts  were  to  be  paid  in  July  and  October  1890. 
Governor  James  A.  Beaver  vetoed  the  amount  to  be  paid  in 
1890  but  approved  the  bill  providing  the  $25,000  in  1889 
and  also  the  free  scholarships. 

Dr.  Huidekoper  severed  his  connection  with  the  School  at 
the  time  of  the  Thanksgiving  recess  in  1889.  There  was  a 
gradual  increase  in  the  number  and  quality  of  students  each 
year  during  his  incumbency.  The  number  of  matriculates  by 
classes  and  graduates  was  as  follows:  — 

Year         Freshmen        Jrs.  Srs.        Special        Matriculates        Graduates 

1884-85  29  -  - 

1885-86  23  17  _ 

1886-87  17  25  17 

1887-88  25  15  21 

1888-89  »J  26  II 

1889-90  22  15  25 

Lt.  Col.  John  P.  Turner,  one  of  Dr.  Huidekoper's  students, 
speaks  as  follows  concerning  his  work:  — 

"Dr.  Huidekoper  was  greatly  admired  and  beloved  by  the 
students.  He  was  their  friend  and  counselor.  When  he  sev- 
ered connections  with  the  University  in  the  fall  of  1889 
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which  have  distinguished  your  occupancy  of  your  professorship 
in  the  veterinary  department  of  the  University. 

"The  service  rendered  by  you  in  placing  veterinary  medicine 
upon  a  scientific  basis  for  the  first  time  in  America  will  ever  be 
held  in  honorable  and  grateful  remembrance. 
"I  beg  to  remain, 

"Yours  faithfully, 
"(Signed)  William  Pepper,  Provosf 

Before  his  resignation  was  accepted  he  made  another  effort 
to  obtain  an  appropriation  from  the  legislature  in  1889.  The 
House  and  Senate  recommended  an  appropriation  of  $50,000 
to  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  trust 
for  the  erection,  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  veterinary 
hospital  with  the  proviso  that  not  less  than  twelve  free  scholar- 
ships in  perpetuity  should  be  provided  for  worthy  citizens 
of  the  Commonwealth.  $12,500  was  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
University  in  July  and  an  equal  amount  in  October  of  1889. 
Similar  amounts  were  to  be  paid  in  July  and  October  1890. 
Governor  James  A.  Beaver  vetoed  the  amount  to  be  paid  in 
1890  but  approved  the  bill  providing  the  $25,000  in  1889 
and  also  the  free  scholarships. 

Dr.  Huidekoper  severed  his  connection  with  the  School  at 
the  time  of  the  Thanksgiving  recess  in  1889.  There  was  a 
gradual  increase  in  the  number  and  quality  of  students  each 
year  during  his  incumbency.  The  number  of  matriculates  by 
classes  and  graduates  was  as  follows:  — 

Year         Freshmen        Jrs.        Srs.        Special        Matriculates        Graduates 
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Lt.  Col.  John  P.  Turner,  one  of  Dr.  Huidekoper's  students, 
speaks  as  follows  concerning  his  work:  — 

''Dr.  Huidekoper  was  greatly  admired  and  beloved  by  the 
students.  He  was  their  friend  and  counselor.  When  he  sev- 
ered connections  with  the  University  in  the  fall  of   1889 
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he  continued  to  meet  the  senior  students,  providing  a  lec- 
ture room  in  his  private  hospital  and  continued  the  lectures 
to  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

"He  entered  the  army  during  the  Spanish  American  War 
in  1 898  as  Lt.  Colonel.  He  v^^as  Chief  Surgeon  at  Chattanooga 
Park,  the  largest  concentration  camp  of  the  Army.  He  had 
previously  been  Chief  Surgeon  with  rank  of  Lt.  Colonel  in 
the  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania.  He  organized  and  fur- 
thered until  his  death  the  movement  to  commission  Veteri- 
narians in  the  United  States  Army.  Part  of  the  time  he  main- 
tained an  office  in  Washington  devoting  all  his  time  to  Army 
Veterinary  advancement." 

Provost  Pepper  and  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
evidently  had  a  more  optimistic  view  of  the  future  of  the 
School  than  that  held  by  Doctors  Osier  and  Huidekoper.  So 
John  Marshall  was  chosen  to  succeed  Dr.  Huidekoper  as 
Dean  in  1890  and  served  in  this  capacity  until  1897. 

Dr.  Marshall  spent  most  of  his  professional  life  in  the 
Department  of  Chemistry  of  the  Medical  School;  first  as 
Demonstrator,  then  as  Assistant  Professor  and  finally  followed 
his  illustrious  father-in-law.  Dr.  Wormley,  as  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Toxicology.  He  was  a  scholarly,  studious 
teacher  and  research  worker,  accurate,  dependable  and  pos- 
sessing unusual  executive  ability.  He  never  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  medicine,  nor  was  he  particularly  interested  in 
any  line  of  animal  industry  or  veterinary  medicine,  yet  his 
counsel  was  sought  and  his  opinion  greatly  appreciated  by 
men  with  expert  knowledge  in  all  these  lines.  He  was  an  ex- 
cellent administrator,  and  during  his  deanship  gave  exceptional 
satisfaction  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Provost,  Veterinary 
Faculty,  students,  and  patrons  of  the  Hospital. 

But  few  changes  were  made  in  the  curriculum  during  his 
term  of  office.  The  work  continued  practically  as  organized 
by  his  predecessor.  A  few  desirable  additions  were  made  to 
the  Faculty,  especially  that  of  Leonard  Pearson  and  John  W. 
Adams.  A  small  animal  hospital  was  built  in  1894.  There  is 
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no  evidence  on  record  that  Dean  Marshall  ever  obtained  funds 
from  philanthropic  people  for  the  Veterinary  School  or 
solicited  funds  from  the  State. 

Funds  were  as  badly  needed  as  in  Dean  Huidekoper's  time 
but  Dean  Marshall  managed  to  get  along  with  the  Hospital 
receipts,  tuition  and  the  small  state  appropriation  available 
at  the  time  he  became  Dean.  None  of  the  veterinary  members 
of  the  Faculty  were  on  full  time  at  the  School.  The  salary 
paid  was  small  but  each  of  the  Professors  and  Demonstrators 
had  a  fairly  profitable  private  veterinary  practice  and  the 
contacts  made  in  this  way  were  a  decided  help  to  the  School 
and  Hospital.  While  Dean  Marshall's  administration  cannot 
be  looked  upon  as  a  period  of  marked  progress,  the  high 
ideals  of  scholarship  were  maintained,  the  general  morale  was 
advanced,  and  an  excellent  foundation  was  formed  for  the 
many  improvements  made  by  his  successors. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  matriculates 
and  graduates  during  the  eight  years  that  Dr.  Marshall  was 
Dean:  — 


Year 

I  St 

2nd 

3rd 

Special 

Matriculates 

Graduates 

1890-91 

39 

17 

»3 

I 

70 

13 

1891-92 

26 

31 

16 

I 

76 

12 

1892-93 

36 

24 

30 

2 

92 

27 

1893-94 

26 

26 

»5 

I 

78 

22 

1894-95 

33 

23 

21 

I 

78 

18 

1895-96 

20 

21 

20 

— 

61 

16 

1896-97 

13 

16 

19 

2 

50 

>7 

1897-98 

'    15 

10 

«7 

I 

48 

H 

Dr.  Marshall,  during  the  time  he  was  Dean  of  the  Veteri- 
nary Faculty,  also  was  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of 
Medicine  from  1892  to  1902.  Professor  Wormley  retired 
from  the  Chair  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology  in  1897  ^^^ 
was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Marshall,  who  resigned  the  Deanship 
of  the  Faculty  of  Veterinary  Medicine  the  same  year  but  re- 
mained on  our  Faculty  until  the  time  of  his  retirement  and 
always  took  a  keen  interest  in  all  activities  of  the  School. 
His  counsel  and  judgment  were  highly  prized.  His  keen  per- 
ception and  thorough  analysis  fortified  him  with  sound  judg- 
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Dr.  Marshall,  during  the  time  he  was  Dean  of  the  Veteri- 
nary Faculty,  also  was  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of 
Medicine  from  1892  to  1902.  Professor  Wormley  retired 
from  the  Chair  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology  in  1897  ^^^ 
was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Marshall,  who  resigned  the  Deanship 
of  the  Faculty  of  Veterinary  Medicine  the  same  year  but  re- 
mained on  our  Faculty  until  the  time  of  his  retirement  and 
always  took  a  keen  interest  in  all  activities  of  the  School. 
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ment,  and  his  opinions  were  fearlessly  and  clearly  expressed. 
He  died  January  15,  1925. 

Dr.  Marshall  was  born  in  Reading,  Pa.,  February  9,  1855. 
His  father,  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather  were  physicians 
and  practiced  medicine  in  and  around  Reading.  His  pre- 
liminary education  was  completed  at  the  Gettysburg  College 
in  1876.  He  studied  medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  graduated  in  the  Class  of  1878  receiving  a  prize 
of  $100  for  his  thesis  on  chemistry.  The  year  of  1879  was 
spent  at  the  University  of  Gottingen,  Germany.  His  degree 
of  Nat.  Sc.D.,  was  received  at  Tubingen  in  1882.  He  then 
returned  to  America  and  in  1884  married  a  daughter  of 
Theodore  G.  Wormley,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

When  Dr.  Marshall  resigned  his  Deanship  of  the  Veterinary 
School  in  1897  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Leonard  Pearson, 
Dean  1897- 1909,  who  received  his  degree  of  B.S.,  at  Cornell 
in  1888.  It  was  there  that  he  became  interested  in  veterinary 
medicine.  In  1887  he  and  Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon  were  employed 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  to  assist  Dr. 
James  Law  in  stamping  out  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  in 
cattle.  He  entered  the  Junior  Class  of  the  School  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  fall  of 
1888  and  graduated  in  1890.  He  spent  one  year  abroad  and 
attended  lectures  in  the  veterinary  schools  of  Berlin  and  Dres- 
den and  studied  bacteriology  in  Koch's  laboratory  and  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  German  army. 

On  his  return  to  America  in  1891  he  was  elected  Assistant 
Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at 
the  University,  and  in  1 894  was  promoted  to  a  full  professor- 
ship. Soon  after  assuming  his  duties  as  Assistant  Professor  he 
developed  a  private  practice  in  and  around  Philadelphia.  His 
services  for  the  following  five  years  were  much  in  demand. 
He  was  an  excellent  practitioner  and  had  a  large  and  influ- 
ential clientele. 

He  was  an  outstanding  individual  even  during  his  student 
days.  In  his  junior  year  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
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J.  Bertram  Lippincott,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Board 
of  Managers  of  the  Veterinary  Hospital.  Mr.  Joshua  B.  Lip- 
pincott died  in  1886  but  the  deep  interest  he  had  taken  in 
our  School  was  continued  by  his  son,  J.  Bertram,  who  seldom 
failed  to  make  a  weekly  visit  to  the  School  and  Hospital. 
When  Pearson  was  a  student  he  would  often  meet  Mr.  Lip- 
pincott, go  through  the  Hospital  with  him,  and  tell  him  what 
he  could  about  the  numerous  patients.  Mr.  Lippincott  has 
stated  in  recent  years  that  young  Pearson  had  a  wonderful 
store  of  information  about  animals  even  when  a  junior  stu- 
dent. 

In  March  of  1891,  while  Pearson  was  Assistant  Professor 
and  still  under  twenty-three  years  of  age  he  applied  a  sub- 
cutaneous tuberculin  test  to  a  large  herd  of  Jersey  cattle  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Gillingham,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Managers  of  the  Veterinary  Hospital.  This  was  the  first 
practical  tuberculin  test  made  on  cattle  in  America.  It  was 
successful  and  created  much  comment  from  sanitarians, 
physicians,  veterinarians  and  livestock  men  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

Dr.  Pearson  was  born  at  Evansville,  Indiana,  August  17, 
1868.  His  parents,  Leonard  and  Lucy  (Jones)  Pearson,  were 
of  Puritan  ancestry.  He  had  two  brothers,  one  Edward,  a 
civil  engineer  and  later  President  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  artd  Hartford  Railroad,  and  Raymond  A.,  now  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Maryland.  There  were  two  sisters, 
Anna  and  Julia.  Dr.  Pearson's  father  died  when  his  children 
were  small.  Leonard,  his  brothers  and  sisters  were  prepared 
for  college  by  their  mother,  who  took  a  keen  interest  in 
their  education  and  in  all  their  activities  until  the  time  of 
her  death  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  ninety-six. 

Dr.  Pearson  introduced  the  subcutaneous  mallein  test  for 
glanders  about  the  same  time  that  the  first  tuberculin  test  was 
made  in  America.  V^hile  a  student  in  Berlin  he  used  the 
mallein  test  on  some  horses  that  were  known  to  have  glanders. 
They  reacted  to  the  test.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first 
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and  still  under  twenty-three  years  of  age  he  applied  a  sub- 
cutaneous tuberculin  test  to  a  large  herd  of  Jersey  cattle  be- 
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use  made  of  mallein  on  horses.  The  tuberculin  test  and  mal- 
lein  test  proved  later  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  work  for 
controlling  tuberculosis  in  cattle  and  glanders  in  horses  and 
mules.  After  he  had  introduced  these  tests,  Dr.  Pearson  was 
considered  a  leading  authority  on  these  two  diseases  and  his 
services  were  much  in  demand.  Later,  he  did  much  to  extend 
the  practical  and  scientific  use  of  these  tests,  often  in  spite 
of  determined  opposition. 

His  time  was  not  devoted  exclusively  to  the  School,  but  his 
activities  had  a  direct  bearing  upon  it.  His  constant  aim  was 
to  develop  a  first  class  veterinary  school.  He  visited  the  best 
veterinary  schools  abroad,  and  when  the  time  arrived  to  erect 
the  present  buildings  had  complete  plans  ready  to  turn  over 
to  the  architect.  He  also  had  excellent  prospects  for  raising 
the  necessary  funds  for  buildings,  equipment,  and  maintenance 
by  State  appropriation. 

In  1892-93-94  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  drafting  and 
securing  laws  for  organizing  the  State  Livestock  Sanitary 
Board.  On  May  21,  1895,  ^he  bill  (P.L.91)  prepared  by  him 
was  approved  by  Governor  Hastings.  This  was  considered 
a  marvelous  piece  of  work.  No  other  state  or  country  had 
a  similar  law;  as  we  read  the  provisions  of  that  act  now  we 
realize  it  is  a  classic.  This  law  was  considered  a  model,  and 
was  copied  by  many  other  states.  At  the  present  time  prac- 
tically every  state  in  the  Union  has  a  livestock  regulatory 
organization  for  controlling  the  communicable  diseases  of 
animals;  and  many  of  them  were  organized  and  conducted 
on  the  plans  previously  put  into  operation  by  Dr.  Pearson. 

Dr.  Pearson  was  appointed  State  Veterinarian  by  Governor  ) 
Hastings  in  1895.  This  was  perhaps  the  first  provision  made( 
by  any  of  the  states  for  a  State  Veterinarian.  The  veterinary 
work  in  Pennsylvania  had  been  done  on  a  per  diem  basis  by 
a  man  selected  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  For  sev- 
eral years  much  of  Pearson's  time  was  spent  in  drafting  and 
obtaining  necessary  laws  and  regulations  for  handling  live- 
stock and  animal  products. 
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In  addition  to  his  numerous  duties  in  connection  with  the 
School,  the  State  Livestock  Sanitary  Board,  and  private  prac- 
tice, he  was  a  member  of  the  advisory  board  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Health  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Health 
of  Philadelphia.  He  was  an  active  member  of  several  live- 
stock organizations;  the  local,  state,  and  national  Veterinary 
Medical  Associations,  and  President  of  the  latter  in  1899. 
With  all  these  varied  activities  he  kept  a  keen  supervision 
over  the  School  after  his  appointment  as  Dean  in  1897,  and 
seldom  missed  his  lectures  or  clinic  work  during  the  time 
the  School  was  located  in  the  original  buildings. 

The  laboratory  of  the  State  Livestock  Sanitary  Board  was 
established  and  located  at  the  School  in  1896,  where  it  re- 
mained until  1928.  Much  of  the  research  work  on  communi- 
cable diseases  of  animals  was  done  here  under  his  supervision. 
He  considered  this  work  necessary  as  a  basis  for  regulatory 
measures  for  controlling  diseases  of  animals  and  essential  for 
students  in  order  to  teach  them  the  best  methods  for  con- 
trolling diseases  and  thus  becoming  more  valuable  to  the 
Commonwealth. 

In  1900  he  established  the  first  veterinary  conference  for 
practicing  veterinarians.  This  was  to  be  an  annual  affair  and 
the  first  conference  extended  over  a  period  of  one  week.  Its 
object  was  to  give  those  in  practice  an  opportunity  to  be- 
come familiar  with  the  advances  made  since  their  graduation 
and  thus  to  be  qualified  to  give  better  service  to  their  clientele. 
Much  progress  was  made  during  the  Deanship  of  Dr. 
Pearson.  His  good  work,  so  well  established  during  the  first 
period,  was  continued  until  1909,  and  is  still  recognized  and 
appreciated  by  those  who  followed  him.  He  was  a  man  of 
unusual  ability  and  exceptional  personality;  an  indefatigable 
worker.  Speaking  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  him 
for  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  I  have  never  known  him  to  take 
a  vacation  or  even  to  spend  a  day  in  idleness.  The  work  he 
did  for  the  School  and  the  livestock  industry  should  never 
be  forgotten.  Most  of  his  effective  and  hardest  work  was 
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In  addition  to  his  numerous  duties  in  connection  with  the 
School,  the  State  Livestock  Sanitary  Board,  and  private  prac- 
tice, he  was  a  member  of  the  advisory  board  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Health  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Health 
of  Philadelphia.  He  was  an  active  member  of  several  live- 
stock organizations;  the  local,  state,  and  national  Veterinary 
Medical  Associations,  and  President  of  the  latter  in  1899. 
V^ith  all  these  varied  activities  he  kept  a  keen  supervision 
over  the  School  after  his  appointment  as  Dean  in  1897,  ^^d 
seldom  missed  his  lectures  or  clinic  work  during  the  time 
the  School  was  located  in  the  original  buildings. 

The  laboratory  of  the  State  Livestock  Sanitary  Board  was 
established  and  located  at  the  School  in  1896,  where  it  re- 
mained until  1928.  Much  of  the  research  work  on  communi- 
cable diseases  of  animals  was  done  here  under  his  supervision. 
He  considered  this  work  necessary  as  a  basis  for  regulatory 
measures  for  controlling  diseases  of  animals  and  essential  for 
students  in  order  to  teach  them  the  best  methods  for  con- 
trolling diseases  and  thus  becoming  more  valuable  to  the 
Commonwealth. 

In  1900  he  established  the  first  veterinary  conference  for 
practicing  veterinarians.  This  was  to  be  an  annual  affair  and 
the  first  conference  extended  over  a  period  of  one  week.  Its 
object  was  to  give  those  in  practice  an  opportunity  to  be- 
come familiar  with  the  advances  made  since  their  graduation 
and  thus  to  be  qualified  to  give  better  service  to  their  clientele. 
Much  progress  was  made  during  the  Deanship  of  Dr. 
Pearson.  His  good  work,  so  well  established  during  the  first 
period,  was  continued  until  1909,  and  is  still  recognized  and 
appreciated  by  those  who  followed  him.  He  was  a  man  of 
unusual  ability  and  exceptional  personality;  an  indefatigable 
worker.  Speaking  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  him 
for  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  I  have  never  known  him  to  take 
a  vacation  or  even  to  spend  a  day  in  idleness.  The  work  he 
did  for  the  School  and  the  livestock  industry  should  never 
be  forgotten.  Most  of  his  effective  and  hardest  work  was 
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Freshmen 

Jrs. 

Srs. 

1898-99 

21 

13 

12 

1899-00 

17 

13 

12 

1900-01 

26 

19 

14 

1901-02 

29 

22 

23 
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done  while  the  School  was  in  temporary  buildings  and  in 
the  years  immediately  succeeding  the  construction  of  the 
present  buildings. 

The  number  of  matriculates  by  classes  and  graduates  from 
1898  to  1 90 1  were  as  follows:  — 

Post 

Special      Grads.  Matriculates  Grads. 

14  51  12 

13  46  II 

II  61  13 

4  -  78  23 

Two  members  of  the  original  Faculty  of  the  Veterinary 
School  had  received  degrees  in  veterinary  and  human  medi- 
cine; the  other  seven  had  the  degree  of  M.D. 

The  Demonstrators  consisted  of  one  physician,  two 
veterinarians  and  one  farrier. 

Instruction  in  Veterinary  Medicine  began  in  the  fall  of 
1885  under  the  name  of  Internal  Pathology  and  Contagious 
diseases.  The  name  was  changed  to  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  in  1891  and  later  to  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine. 

Internal  Pathology  was  divided  into  General  and  Special 
Pathology;  General  Pathology  covered  such  subjects  as:  His- 
tory of  Veterinary  Medicine,  Etiology,  Symptomatology, 
Physical  Diagnosis,  Diagnosis,  Prognosis  and  Autopsy.  Special 
Pathology  covered  the  study  of  diseases,  both  communicable 
and  non-communicable.  The  course  consisted  of  three  lectures 
per  week  during  the  junior  and  senior  years.  The  two  classes 
attended  lectures  together. 

Dr.  Huidekoper  handled  the  subject  practically  as  out- 
lined at  Alfort.  The  following  text  books  were  available:  — 

Robertson's  Practice  of  Equine  Medicine;  William's  Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  of  Veterinary  Medicine;  Steel's  Diseases 
of  the  Ox;  Fleming's  Manual  of  Veterinary  Sanitary  Science 
and  Police;  and  Steel's  Canine  Diseases. 

Diseases  of  the  horse  were  taken  as  the  type.  Mention  of 
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the  fact  was  made  where  differences  occurred  in  the  various 
species. 

Dr.  Williams  followed  the  same  general  plan  of  teaching 
as  that  so  well  outlined  by  Dr.  Huidekoper. 

Dr.  Pearson  devoted  more  attention  to  the  diseases  of  cattle, 
sheep,  swine  and  poultry. 

The  history  of  veterinary  medicine  was  given  in  the  first  six 
lectures  each  year.  The  balance  of  the  first  semester  was  de- 
voted to  physical  diagnosis.  Communicable  diseases  were  given 
the  second  semester  of  one  year  and  the  non-communicable 
diseases  the  last  semester  of  the  following  year. 

Dr.  Pearson  followed  quite  closely  the  German  method  of 
teaching  the  history,  physical  diagnosis  and  system  of  medi- 
cine as  outlined  in  Physical  Diagnosis  by  Professor  Malkmus 
of  Hanover  and  the  Special  Pathology  and  Therapeutics  of 
the  Domestic  Animals  by  Friedberger  and  Frohner  of  Berlin. 
These  books  were  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Paul  Fisher 
and  Dr.  W.  L.  Zuill  about  1895. 

Dr.  Charles  Cotton  published  the  lectures  as  given  by  Dr. 
Pearson  in  1893-94.  Drs.  C.  J.  Marshall  and  Sallinger  pub- 
lished his  lectures  the  following  year. 

Not  much  was  required  of  a  Demonstrator  up  to  1901, 
when  occasionally  he  took  members  of  the  senior  class  to 
assist  in  tuberculin  and  mallein  testing  and  sometimes  to  see 
interesting  private  cases. 

The  Chair  of  Anatomy  was  held  by  Dean  Huidekoper 
from  1884  until  the  fall  of  1889. 

Simon  J.  J.  Harger,  V.M.D.,  '87,  who  had  been  Dem- 
onstrator of  Anatomy  during  the  session  1888-89,  ^^s  ap- 
pointed Lecturer  in  Anatomy  in  the  fall  of  1889,  Assistant 
Professor  in  1890-91,  and  to  a  full  professorship  in  Anatomy 
and  Zootechnics  in  1891.  He  held  these  chairs  until  the  time 
of  his  death.  He  was  born  at  Hecktown,  Pa.,  finished  his  pre- 
liminary education  at  the  Keystone  Normal  School  at  Kutz- 
town.  Pa.,  in  1884,  entered  the  first  class  at  the  Veterinary 
School,  and  graduated  in  1887.  Dr.  Harger  was  an  excellent 
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teacher  and  was  sincerely  appreciated  by  his  students.  He 
was  Editor  of  the  Veterinary  Magazine  from  1894- 1897,  a 
publication  issued  monthly  with  the  assistance  of  Drs.  Pear- 
son and  Adams.  It  was  discontinued  in  1897  because  it  was 
not  self  supporting.  Dr.  Harger  was  an  active  member  of 
the  American,  Pennsylvania,  and  Keystone  Veterinary  Medi- 
cal Associations  and  contributed  many  interesting  papers  and 
discussions  to  these  and  other  associations.  He  translated  the 
book  by  Goubeau  and  Barrier  on  the  Exterior  of  the  Horse 
and  used  it  as  a  text  book  in  his  interesting  lectures  in  Zootech- 
nics. He  was  considered  an  excellent  surgeon  and  did  much 
research  on  the  causes  of  roaring  in  horses  and  the  surgical 
operations  for  its  treatment.  He  had  expert  ability  in  diag- 
nosing lameness,  and  was  a  successful  practitioner. 

William  Horace  Hoskins,  V.S.,  a  life-long  friend  and  asso- 
ciate of  Dean  Huidekoper,  was  the  first  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy.  Bom  at  Rockdale,  Pa.,  July  23,  i860,  graduated 
from  the  (then)  American  Veterinary  College,  New  York 
City,  in  1881,  was  engaged  in  private  practice  in  Philadelphia 
for  thirty-six  years.  He  became  one  of  the  best  known  vet- 
erinarians in  America.  An  active  and  indomitable  worker  in 
the  American,  Pennsylvania  State  and  Keystone  Veterinary 
Medical  Associations,  he  was  President  of  each  of  them  and 
held  office  or  membership  on  important  committees  during 
his  professional  life.  He  did  much  to  place  veterinary  medi- 
cine on  a  more  substantial  basis.  He  was  exceptionally  active 
in  obtaining  the  first  legislation  in  Pennsylvania  regulating 
the  practice  of  veterinary  medicine  and  was  the  first  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Veterinary 
Medical  Examining  Board. 

Dr.  Hoskins  was  followed  by  Thomas  B.  Rogers,  V.S.,  as 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  1885  but  again  joined  the  Fac- 
ulty as  Lecturer  on  Veterinary  Jurisprudence,  Ethics,  and 
Business  Methods  in  1897  and  held  this  position  until  19 17. 
He  then  returned  to  his  Alma  Mater  to  become  Dean  of  the 
New  York  State  Veterinary  College  at  New  York  University, 
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which  was  discontinued  in  1922.  He  also  served  as  Professor 
of  Jurisprudence  and  Qinical  Medicine. 

He  worked  with  Dr.  Huidekoper  on  Army  Veterinary  leg- 
islation and  continued  this  work  after  the  death  of  Dr. 
Huidekoper.  It  was  due  largely  to  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Hoskins 
that  the  clause  was  put  in  the  National  Defense  Act  of  June 
7,  19 1 6,  which  gave  to  Army  Veterinarians  the  rank,  pay,  and 
allowances  up  to  and  including  that  of  Major. 

Dr.  Hoskins  was  succeeded  as  Instructor  in  Jurisprudence 
by  George  P.  V^illiams,  Esq.,  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of 
Orr,  Hall  and  Williams,  who  has  since  given  the  course  in 
that  subject.  The  jovial  personality  of  Mr.  Williams  has  en- 
deared him  to  all  the  students. 

Lectures  on  Zootechnics  were  given  one  hour  each  week 
during  the  senior  year  from  1887  to  1889  by  Dean  Huide- 
koper, who  was  followed  by  Louis  dry  Lusson,  '88;  Demon- 
strator, 1 889- 1 890.  Dr.  Harger  was  elected  Professor  of  Zoo- 
technics  in  1 890  and  continued  the  lectures  as  outlined  by  Dean 
Huidekoper  for  the  next  twenty  years. 

The  Chair  of  Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy  was  held 
by  James  Tyson  until  the  fall  of  1888;  by  Juan  Guiteras, 
M.D.,  for  the  next  ten  years  and  by  Dr.  Simon  Flexner  for 
the  balance  of  this  period.  These  men  were  all  noted  patholo- 
gists. 

Dr.  Tyson  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1841;  graduated  at 
Haverford  College  in  i860,  and  from  the  Medical  School  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1863.  He  served  as  As- 
sistant Surgeon  in  the  Civil  War;  was  elected  Professor  of 
Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy  in  the  Medical  School,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  in  1876;  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  in  1889;  and  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  1899. 

Dr.  Juan  Guiteras  was  bom  in  Cuba  in  1852;  received  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  gradu- 
ated from  the  Medical  School  in  1873.  He  was  Professor  of 
Medicine  in  the  South  Carolina  Medical  School  from  1884 
to   1888  and  Professor  of  Pathology  at  the  University  of 
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Pennsylvania  from  1889  to  1899.  He  was  an  expert  in  yellow 
fever  epidemics  and  was  on  General  Shafter's  staff  in  the 
Spanish  American  War.  After  the  war  he  became  Professor 
of  General  Pathology  and  Tropical  Diseases  at  the  University 
of  Havana,  Cuba  and  held  this  position  for  twenty-one  years. 
He  was  retired  in  192 1  and  died  in  Cuba,  October  28,  1925. 

Dr.  Simon  Flexner  was  born  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  May  25, 
1863;  received  his  preliminary  education  at  the  Louisville 
Public  Schools  and  graduated  in  medicine  at  the  University 
of  Louisville  in  1889;  was  a  post  graduate  student  at  Johns 
Hopkins,  Universities  of  Strassburg,  Berlin,  Prague,  and  the 
Pasteur  Institute.  He  later  received  honorary  degrees  from 
many  universities  in  this  country  and  abroad.  He  was  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Pathology  at  Johns  Hopkins,  1895-98, 
Professor  of  Pathological  Anatomy,  1898-99.  Elected  Pro- 
fessor of  Pathology  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1899,  he  held  this  chair  until  1903.  He  became  Director  of 
the  Laboratories  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Re- 
search in  1903,  a  position  which  he  still  holds. 

Dr.  Henry  Formad,  Demonstrator  of  General  Pathology 
and  Morbid  Anatomy,  1884-91,  was  bom  in  Russia  in  1847; 
his  academic  education  was  completed  in  Berlin  and  Rou- 
mania  in  1863.  He  studied  natural  science  at  Heidelberg  and 
Bucharest,  he  studied  medicine,  paying  special  attention  to 
microscopy,  at  Heidelberg  and  Berlin.  Coming  to  America 
in  1874,  he  entered  the  Medical  School,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1875,  and  graduated  in  1877.  He  attended  three 
summer  courses  in  Berlin,  Strassburg,  and  Wurzburg.  He  was 
a  friend  of  Dr.  Tyson,  Dr.  Wood,  Dr.  Huidekoper  and  many 
other  scientists  in  this  and  other  countries  and  a  close  friend 
of  Robert  Koch. 

Dr.  Wood  and  Dr.  Formad  were  appointed  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  make  a  special  study  of  diphtheria.  He  was 
appointed  Coroner's  Physician  of  Philadelphia  in  1884.  It 
has  been  said  of  him  that  he  conducted  more  autopsies  on 
human  bodies  than  any  man  of  his  time. 
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Dr.  Formad  was  Demonstrator  of  Morbid  Anatomy  in  our 
School  from  1884  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1891.  He  was 
one  of  the  best  teachers  on  our  Faculty  and  was  held  in  high 
esteem  by  the  students.  He  was  followed  by  his  brother 
Robert  Formad,  V.  '88,  M.  '94. 

Robert  Formad  assumed  the  duties  of  Demonstrator  in  1892 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  teaching  Morbid  Anatomy  for 
the  next  twelve  years.  In  1896  he  was  elected  Lecturer  on 
Veterinary  Sanitary  Science,  and  Demonstrator  of  Morbid 
and  Pathological  Histology  and  Morbid  Anatomy.  Like  his 
brother  he  was  an  excellent  teacher  and  a  popular  instructor. 
He  severed  his  connections  with  the  University  in  1905  and 
accepted  the  position  of  pathologist  with  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  in  Washington.  He  was  retired  recently 
and  has  a  fine  home  at  Falls  Church,  Va. 

Dr.  Henry  W.  Cattell,  M.  '87,  was  Demonstrator  of  Morbid 
Anatomy  for  the  academic  year  1892-93. 

Courtland  Yardley  White,  M.  '95,  Lecturer  and  Demon- 
strator in  Normal  and  Pathological  Histology,  1899- 19 10, 
was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  August  12,  1873.  He  received  his 
preliminary  education  at  the  Philadelphia  Public  and  Central 
High  Schools.  He  took  post  graduate  work  at  Leipzig  and 
Vienna  after  his  graduation  in  medicine.  He  was  appointed 
Lecturer  and  Demonstrator  in  Normal  and  Pathological  His- 
tology at  the  Veterinary  School  in  1899.  Dr.  White  was  a 
popular  teacher  and  had  many  friends  at  the  School.  He  took 
a  prominent  part  in  teaching  until  the  chair  of  Pathology  was 
turned  over  to  a  veterinary  pathologist  in  191 2.  Dr.  White 
was  pathologist  for  the  State  Livestock  Sanitary  Board  and 
has  been  connected  with  several  of  the  best  hospitals  in  the 
City  and  is  at  present  with  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Health. 

The  professors,  lecturers  and  demonstrators  were  among 
the  best  in  the  country. 

Horatio  C.  Wood,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica,  Pharmacy  and  General  Therapeutics,  held  this  chair 
throughout  this  period  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  retirement 
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Dr.  Formad  was  Demonstrator  of  Morbid  Anatomy  in  our 
School  from  1884  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1891.  He  was 
one  of  the  best  teachers  on  our  Faculty  and  was  held  in  high 
esteem  by  the  students.  He  was  followed  by  his  brother 
Robert  Formad,  V.  '88,  M.  '94. 

Robert  Formad  assumed  the  duties  of  Demonstrator  in  1892 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  teaching  Morbid  Anatomy  for 
the  next  twelve  years.  In  1896  he  was  elected  Lecturer  on 
Veterinary  Sanitary  Science,  and  Demonstrator  of  Morbid 
and  Pathological  Histology  and  Morbid  Anatomy.  Like  his 
brother  he  was  an  excellent  teacher  and  a  popular  instructor. 
He  severed  his  connections  with  the  University  in  1905  and 
accepted  the  position  of  pathologist  with  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  in  Washington.  He  was  retired  recently 
and  has  a  fine  home  at  Falls  Church,  Va. 

Dr.  Henry  W.  Cattell,  M.  '87,  was  Demonstrator  of  Morbid 
Anatomy  for  the  academic  year  1892-93. 

Courtland  Yardley  White,  M.  '95,  Lecturer  and  Demon- 
strator in  Normal  and  Pathological  Histology,  1899-19 10, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,  August  12,  1873.  He  received  his 
preliminary  education  at  the  Philadelphia  Public  and  Central 
High  Schools.  He  took  post  graduate  work  at  Leipzig  and 
Vienna  after  his  graduation  in  medicine.  He  was  appointed 
Lecturer  and  Demonstrator  in  Normal  and  Pathological  His- 
tology at  the  Veterinary  School  in  1899.  Dr.  White  was  a 
popular  teacher  and  had  many  friends  at  the  School.  He  took 
a  prominent  part  in  teaching  until  the  chair  of  Pathology  was 
turned  over  to  a  veterinary  pathologist  in  191 2.  Dr.  White 
was  pathologist  for  the  State  Livestock  Sanitary  Board  and 
has  been  connected  with  several  of  the  best  hospitals  in  the 
City  and  is  at  present  with  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Health. 

The  professors,  lecturers  and  demonstrators  were  among 
the  best  in  the  country. 

Horatio  C.  Wood,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica,  Pharmacy  and  General  Therapeutics,  held  this  chair 
throughout  this  period  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  retirement 
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in  1909.  He  was  the  ninth  generation  from  the  English 
Quakers  who  came  to  America  with  WilHam  Penn.  Born  in 
Philadelphia,  January  13,  1841,  he  received  his  preliminary- 
education  at  the  Friends  Select  School,  graduated  in  medicine 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  Class  of  1862,  served 
in  the  medical  corps  in  the  Civil  War,  and  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  in  1876  and  of  Therapeutics  in  1877. 
Dr.  Wood  was  one  of  the  leading  physicians  of  his  time,  hav- 
ing an  extensive  private  and  hospital  practice.  Further  he 
was  a  prolific  writer,  brilliant  lecturer,  and  a  much  respected 
teacher.  He  died  in  Philadelphia  January  3,  1920  after  a  pro- 
longed illness. 

Dr.  Alexander  Glass,  V.S.,  McGill  University,  Montreal, 
was  Demonstrator  of  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy  and  Gen- 
eral Therapeutics  until  1890  when  he  was  appointed  Lec- 
turer, a  position  which  he  held  until  the  session  of  1893-94 
when  he  became  Lecturer  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Canine  Medicine.  In  19 16  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Canine 
Medicine  and  is  the  only  member  of  the  original  Faculty  still 
living  in  1935.  He  has  kept  up  a  continuous  connection  with 
the  School  for  fifty  years. 

Dr.  Glass  was  born  at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  February  9, 
i860,  a  great  grandson  of  Sir  William  Drummond,  a  British 
diplomat  and  writer.  Young  Glass  came  to  America  with  his 
mother  in  1869,  the  father  being  already  here.  The  son  gradu- 
ated from  the  Public  Schools  in  Philadelphia  in  1874,  then 
he  went  to  Baltimore  with  the  family  where  they  resided  for 
two  years.  They  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  1876.  At  that 
time  he  secured  a  position  as  errand  boy  in  a  lawyer's  office. 

In  1878  it  was  decided  that  he  should  study  medicine  at 
Jefferson  Medical  College.  His  grandmother.  Lady  Mary 
Drummond,  died  about  that  time  and  left  $5,000  to  be  spent 
for  his  education  in  some  English  school.  The  McGill  Uni- 
versity at  Montreal,  Canada,  was  selected  and  he  graduated 
there  with  the  degree  of  A.B.,  and  remained  there  taking 
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up  the  study  of  human  and  veterinary  medicine.  It  was  there 
that  he  met  Dr.  Wilham  Osier,  Professor  of  Physiology  and 
Pathology  and  Chief  of  the  Montreal  General  Hospital. 

Dr.  Osier  was  much  interested  in  the  diseases  of  animals. 
He  told  Dr.  Glass  on  the  quiet  that  he  beheved  each  species 
of  animal  had  diseases  peculiar  to  themselves  and  not  com- 
municable to  other  species.  He  cited,  as  an  example,  that  the 
human  family  was  susceptible  to  diphtheria,  but  it  could  not 
be  given  to  cats;  cattle  had  tuberculosis  of  the  bovine  type, 
and  people  had  the  human  type,  and  they  were  not  inter- 
communicable. 

It  was  largely  upon  Dr.  Osier's  advice  that  Glass  took  the 
course  in  veterinary  medicine  and  graduated  in  1882.  He 
returned  to  Philadelphia,  engaged  in  private  practice  and 
was  fortunate  in  soon  getting  some  of  the  most  influential 
citizens  as  clients.  He  enjoyed  an  excellent  practice  for  over 
fifty  years.  He  always  had  a  fondness  for  dogs  and  spe- 
cialized in  canine  practice.  He  has  been  active  in  various 
kennel  clubs  and  is  considered  an  excellent  judge  of  several 
of  the  most  popular  breeds. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Keystone  Veterinary 
Medical  Association,  October  7,  1882;  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Veterinary  Medical  Association,  January  14,  1885.  He  has 
always  been  fond  of  yachting,  and  has  been  Secretary  of  the 
Corinthian  Yacht  Club  for  several  years. 

Upon  completion  of  fifty  years  of  continuous  service  at 
the  School  he  tendered  his  resignation  as  Professor  of  Canine 
Medicine;  the  resignation  was  accepted,  and  he  was  promptly 
and  unanimously  elected  Professor  Emeritus  of  Canine  Medi- 
cine. 

Edwin  S.  Muir,  Ph.D.,  V.M.D.,  '90,  was  appointed  Dem- 
onstrator of  Veterinary  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  in  the 
session  of  1891-92,  Instructor  in  1893,  and  was  continued  in 
this  capacity  until  1909.  He  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the 
meat  inspection  service  in  Philadelphia  and  in  private  prac- 
tice. He  died  in  1933. 
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Dr.  Theodore  G.  Wormley,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  1884-1897,  was  born  at  Wormleysburg,  Pa.,  1826, 
of  German  ancestors.  His  people  were  poor  and  as  a  boy 
he  was  his  mother's  only  support.  He  spent  three  years  at 
Dickinson  College  and  received  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine from  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Medicine  in  1849. 
After  graduation  he  spent  about  one  year  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  then  a  few  months  at  Chillicothe, 
Ohio,  and  settled  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1850,  where  he  re- 
mained for  twenty-seven  years. 

He  was  Professor  of  Toxicology  at  the  Sterling  Medical 
College  where  he  reached  the  top  in  his  profession  as  a  toxi- 
cologist.  In  1887  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Toxicology  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  held  this 
chair  for  about  twenty  years  when  he  retired. 

Dr.  Wormley  was  the  author  of  one  of  the  best  text  books 
on  toxicology.  It  is  a  masterpiece  and  is  especially  noted  for 
its  beautiful  steel  engravings.  It  is  said  that  he  had  considerable 
difl5culty  in  getting  the  book  published  because  the  publishers 
were  not  prepared  to  handle  the  engravings.  Mrs.  Wormley 
finally  came  to  his  rescue;  she  made  a  careful  study  of  steel 
engraving  for  two  years,  and  was  then  able  to  make  the 
plates. 

The  students  never  became  familiar  with  Dr.  Wormley; 
yet  they  had  the  greatest  respect  for  .hisi  bnqwledge  and  his 
ability  to  impart  it  to  his  students.  His  ikcfture^.wei^e -given 
to  the  freshmen  and  junior  students,  of  xbe  Medic;al,  Dental 
and  Veterinary  Schools.  The,  rotoin  wias  /always,  fjllecj'.  tp 
capacity.  Dr.  Wormley  was  very  punctual  and  seldom  missed 
a  class.  The  students  usually  indulged  m  siiiguig  ias  :W  prelude 
to  his  entrance  into  the  class  room.  The  tune  Auld  Lang 
Syne  was  familiar  to  all  and  the  words  were  soon  learned:  — 

"Now  old  pop  Wormley,  dear  old  soul, 
We  ne'er  will  hear  him  more 
He  used  to  teach  us  molecules 
And  his  H2  SO4" 
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He  never  appeared  fussed  about  the  disturbance,  but  was 
known  to  smile  not  more  than  once  or  twice  each  semester; 
his  smiles  were  always  considered  a  bad  omen  by  the  students; 
each  one  was  believed  to  prognosticate  a  flunk  at  the  end 
of  the  course  and  one  was  never  sure  that  he  would  escape 
this  horrible  catastrophe.  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  January 
3,  1897,  from  Bright's  disease.  The  good  work  so  well  estab- 
lished was  continued  by  his  son-in-law.  Dr.  John  Marshall, 
who  held  the  chair  until  he  reached  the  retiring  age. 

Professor  Harrison  Allen,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology, 
1884-85;  Emeritus  Professor  to  1897,  ^^^  '^orn  April  17,  1841 
and  died  November  14,  1897.  He  graduated  from  the  Medical 
School  in  1861  and  was  in  the  medical  service  of  the  Union 
Army  during  the  Civil  War.  Dr.  Horatio  C.  Wood  served 
in  the  Army  with  him  and  states  that  Dr.  Allen  had  unusual 
executive  ability  and  was  the  author  of  ninety-seven  non- 
medical publications.  He  was  appointed  Professor  of  Zoology 
and  Comparative  Anatomy  at  the  University  soon  after  he  re- 
turned from  the  War.  He  was  a  nose  and  throat  specialist, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Laryngological  Asso- 
ciation, and  President  of  the  Association  of  American 
Anatomists  and  the  Anthropomorphic  Society. 

The  work  done  by  Professor  Allen  in  Comparative  Anat- 
omy and  the  physiology  of  motion  in  animals  and  birds  was 
of  special  interest  to  veterinarians.  He  made  a  careful  dissec- 
tion of  inaijy  species  of  animals,  including  the  elephant,  and 
reported  his  findings.  His  studies  on  motion  in  animals  were 
based  largely  upon  his  knowledge  of  comparative  anatomy 
and  the  excellent  photographs  of  animals  and  birds  in  motion 
taken  by  Mr.  Eadweaf d  Muybridge,  a  celebrated  photogra- 
pher who  came  to  the  University  from  California. 

Professor  Allen's  material  for  a  memoir  on  animal  loco- 
motion was  published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  This  Company 
also  printed  the  report  on  the  Muybridge  work  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  the  Methods  and  Results,  in  1888. 
The  pictures  were  taken  by  a  battery  of  twenty-four  cam- 
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eras  placed  one  foot  apart  and  were  operated  by  electricity. 
About  30,000  pictures  were  taken  and  the  plates  are  still  pre- 
served. This  interesting  work  on  The  Horse  in  Motion  as 
shown  by  instantaneous  photography  with  a  study  on  animal 
mechanics  founded  on  anatomy  and  the  revelation  of  the 
camera  originated  at  Palo  Alto,  California.  The  pictures  were 
taken  by  Mr.  Muybridge.  The  theory  of  quadrupedal  loco- 
motion was  studied  by  J.  D.  B.  Stillman,  A.M.,  M.D.  The 
work  was  done  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Leland  Stanford 
and  published  by  James  R.  Osgood  and  Co.,  in  1882.  It  is 
now  considered  as  the  origin  of  the  moving  picture. 

Professor  Robert  Meade  Smith  taught  Physiology  to  the 
veterinary  students.  He  wrote  an  excellent  text  book  on 
the  Physiology  of  Domesticated  Animals.  In  this  book  Pro- 
fessor Smith  shows  the  pictures  of  horses  in  motion  that 
were  taken  by  Mr.  Muybridge.  They  show  the  flight  of  the 
feet  at  a  walk,  amble,  pace,  trot,  canter  and  run.  These  pic- 
tures settled  many  debated  questions.  Some  believed,  for 
example,  that  at  a  trot  one  of  the  feet  was  always  in  contact 
with  the  ground.  He  devoted  a  chapter  of  his  book  to  the 
subject  of  motion  in  animals.  There  was  much  interest  in 
this  subject  at  that  time.  Several  able  investigators,  including 
Dr.  Huidekoper,  were  engaged  for  several  years  in  this  inter- 
esting piece  of  research. 

Professor  Smith  graduated  from  the  College  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  1875  and  the  Medical  Department  in  1876.  He  was 
an  enthusiastic  and  an  excellent  teacher.  He  gave  up  his  work 
at  the  School  in  1893  ^^^  went  to  Colorado  hoping  that  the 
change  of  climate  might  improve  his  wife's  health.  He  estab- 
lished a  high  class  dairy  herd  near  Denver  and  conducted  it 
successfully  for  about  twenty  years.  After  the  death  of  his 
wife,  he  returned  east  and  died  at  Gwynedd  Valley,  Pa., 
June  22,  1919. 

Leo  Breisacher,  V.  '88,  M.  '92,  was  appointed  Demon- 
strator of  Comparative  Physiology  in  1891,  served  two  years 
in  this  capacity,  and  was  elected  Professor  in   1893.  Dr. 
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Breisacher  was  bom  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  in  March  1866, 
and  graduated  from  the  Medical  School  in  1892.  He  held 
the  chair  of  Physiology  but  one  year  and  then  took  four 
years  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  He  has 
practiced  human  medicine  in  Detroit  since  his  return  from 
Germany. 

William  S.  Carter,  M.D.,  was  appointed  Assistant  Professor 
of  Comparative  Physiology  in  1894.  He  was  bom  in  Warren 
County,  New  Jersey,  April  11,  1869  and  graduated  in  medi- 
cine at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1890;  was  appointed 
Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Pathology  in  the  Medical  School 
in  1 89 1  and  served  in  this  capacity  for  three  years;  was  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Comparative  Physiology  at  the  Veterinary 
School  from  1894  to  1897.  He  was  an  excellent  instructor. 
He  severed  his  connection  with  the  University  in  1897  to 
accept  the  professorship  of  Physiology  at  the  University  of 
Texas.  He  was  Dean  of  their  Medical  Faculty  from  1903  to 
1923.  He  was  chosen  Associate  Director  of  the  Medical  Sci- 
ence division  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  in  1923. 

Edward  Tyson  Reichert,  M.D.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Physi- 
ology, 1897-1908,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  February  5,  1855, 
received  his  preliminary  education  in  the  public  and  private 
schools  of  Philadelphia,  graduated  in  medicine  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  in  1879,  and  took  special  work  at 
Berlin,  Leipzig  and  Geneva.  He  was  Professor  of  Physiology 
in  the  Medical  School,  1 886-;  1920,  and  in  the  Veterinary 
School,  1 897-19 10. 

He  was  a  noted  physiologist  and  research  worker.  He  made 
an  extensive  study  of  the  toxic  principles  of  snake  venoms, 
the  physiology  of  the  heart,  respiratory  and  circulatory  sys- 
tems, and  on  a  biochemic  basis  of  the  problems  of  toxonomy, 
heredity,  sex,  species,  organic  evolution,  etc.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  many  scientific  societies  and  contributed  numerous 
articles  and  publications.  He  invented  several  forms  of  sci- 
entific apparatus.  He  retired  in  1920,  esteemed  highly  by  the 
veterinary  students. 
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Colin  C.  Stewart,  M.D.,  was  Demonstrator  of  Physiology 
for  the  last  two  years  of  this  period,  1900-01.  Born  in  On- 
tario, Canada,  in  1873,  he  received  the  degree  of  A.B.,  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  in  1894,  and  Ph.D.,  from  Clark 
University  in  1897.  He  was  Assistant  in  Physiology  at  the 
Harvard  Medical  School,  1897-98,  Demonstrator  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  1900-03,  and  Assistant  Professor, 
1903-04.  Later  he  was  Professor  of  Physiology  at  Dartmouth 
College. 

The  science  of  Physiology  was  well  handled  during  the  first 
period;  yet  it  was  not  entirely  satisfactory  for  the  reason  that 
too  little  attention  was  given  to  the  many  problems  encoun- 
tered in  veterinary  medicine. 

William  L.  Zuill,  M.D.,  V.S.,  Professor  of  Surgery,  1884-94, 
and  Mrs.  Zuill  came  from  influential  families  of  Hamilton, 
Bermuda.  He  studied  veterinary  medicine  in  New  York.  Com- 
ing to  Philadelphia,  he  served  some  time  as  clerk  in  Morgan's 
drug  store,  studying  medicine  at  the  University  to  receive 
his  degree  in  1884. 

He  was  elected  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Veterinary 
School  in  1884  and  began  his  class  work  in  1885,  conducting 
a  private  practice  in  Philadelphia  until  1894.  He  gave  up 
veterinary  practice  in  1894  and  moved  to  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fomia,  where  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  human  medicine, 
specializing  in  ear,  nose  and  throat  diseases.  He  was  con- 
sidered a  good  surgeon. 

Dr.  John  W.  Adams  followed  Dr.  Zuill  in  1894  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Surgery,  Horse-shoeing  and  Obstetrics,  and  held 
these  chairs  with  eminent  success  until  the  time  of  his  sudden 
and  unexpected  death  from  angina,  October  21,  1926.  Born 
at  Middleton,  Mississippi,  November  18,  1862,  he  was  the 
son  of  a  physician  and  Episcopal  minister.  The  father  served 
as  a  physician  in  the  Confederate  Army  during  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion,  then  moved  to  Lake  City,  Minnesota,  where 
he  practiced  human  medicine  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Dr.  Adams  graduated  from  the  University  of  Minnesota 
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in  1886,  and  taught  at  the  Shattuck  Military  School  at  Fari- 
bault, Minnesota,  until  1889  when  he  entered  the  freshman 
class  at  the  Veterinary  School,  graduating  in  1892.  He  spent 
the  following  year  at  Berlin  and  Dresden  making  a  special 
study  of  surgery,  was  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery 
in  1893  and  to  a  full  professorship  the  following  year. 

While  in  Germany  he  made  a  special  search  for  a  man 
with  a  scientific  training  in  horse-shoeing  and  was  able  to 
find  Mr.  Franz  Enge,  who  was  a  graduate  farrier  from  the 
Lungwitz  School  at  Dresden  and  was  then  a  Demonstrator 
in  that  School.  Mr.  Enge  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1893  and 
was  connected  with  the  School  until  he  died. 

Dr.  Adams  was  an  outstanding  individual  even  as  a  stu- 
dent. He  prepared  a  set  of  notes  on  the  lectures  given  by  Dr. 
H.  C.  Wood,  on  Therapeutics.  These  notes  were  a  great  help 
to  students  and  were  in  use  in  the  School  for  many  years. 
He  took  a  prominent  part  in  athletics,  rowing  on  the  crew 
and  playing  football.  He  was  selected  by  Walter  Camp  as  the 
All- American  football  center  for  1892. 

When  he  assumed  the  duties  of  a  teacher  in  the  Veterinary 
School  he  was  already  well  known.  The  students  were  de- 
lighted from  the  beginning  with  the  plain,  interesting,  mas- 
terly manner  with  which  he  handled  his  subjects.  He  held 
clinics  from  the  fall  of  1893  ^^  ^he  time  of  his  death.  Drs. 
Harger  and  Pearson  were  already  seasoned  clinicians,  but  Dr. 
Adams  was  soon  able  to  place  his  clinic  on  an  equal  basis  with 
theirs. 

As  an  instructor  Adams  had  no  superior.  His  students  al- 
ways maintained  the  greatest  respect  for  him  as  a  man  and 
had  implicit  confidence  in  his  ability  as  a  teacher.  His  lectures 
in  surgery  and  horse-shoeing  were  models  for  precision  and 
completeness,  always  delivered  in  an  interesting,  comprehen- 
sive manner.  Throughout  his  career  as  a  teacher  he  main- 
tained an  excellent  private  practice  and  numbered  among  his 
clientele  many  of  the  foremost  citizens.  Much  of  his  private 
work  in  surgery  was  done  at  the  request  of  practitioners.  He 
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in  1886,  and  taught  at  the  Shattuck  Military  School  at  Fari- 
bault, Minnesota,  until  1889  when  he  entered  the  freshman 
class  at  the  Veterinary  School,  graduating  in  1892.  He  spent 
the  following  year  at  Berlin  and  Dresden  making  a  special 
study  of  surgery,  was  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery 
in  1893  and  to  a  full  professorship  the  following  year. 

While  in  Germany  he  made  a  special  search  for  a  man 
with  a  scientific  training  in  horse-shoeing  and  was  able  to 
find  Mr.  Franz  Enge,  who  was  a  graduate  farrier  from  the 
Lungwitz  School  at  Dresden  and  was  then  a  Demonstrator 
in  that  School.  Mr.  Enge  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1893  and 
was  connected  with  the  School  until  he  died. 

Dr.  Adams  was  an  outstanding  individual  even  as  a  stu- 
dent. He  prepared  a  set  of  notes  on  the  lectures  given  by  Dr. 
H.  C.  Wood,  on  Therapeutics.  These  notes  were  a  great  help 
to  students  and  were  in  use  in  the  School  for  many  years. 
He  took  a  prominent  part  in  athletics,  rowing  on  the  crew 
and  playing  football.  He  was  selected  by  Walter  Camp  as  the 
All- American  football  center  for  1892. 

When  he  assumed  the  duties  of  a  teacher  in  the  Veterinary 
School  he  was  already  well  known.  The  students  were  de- 
lighted from  the  beginning  with  the  plain,  interesting,  mas- 
terly manner  with  which  he  handled  his  subjects.  He  held 
clinics  from  the  fall  of  1893  ^^  ^he  time  of  his  death.  Drs. 
Harger  and  Pearson  were  already  seasoned  clinicians,  but  Dr. 
Adams  was  soon  able  to  place  his  clinic  on  an  equal  basis  with 
theirs. 

As  an  instructor  Adams  had  no  superior.  His  students  al- 
ways maintained  the  greatest  respect  for  him  as  a  man  and 
had  implicit  confidence  in  his  ability  as  a  teacher.  His  lectures 
in  surgery  and  horse-shoeing  were  models  for  precision  and 
completeness,  always  delivered  in  an  interesting,  comprehen- 
sive manner.  Throughout  his  career  as  a  teacher  he  main- 
tained an  excellent  private  practice  and  numbered  among  his 
clientele  many  of  the  foremost  citizens.  Much  of  his  private 
work  in  surgery  was  done  at  the  request  of  practitioners.  He 
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was  always  delighted  to  explain  his  operations  and  technique 
to  those  who  were  interested.  He  never  solicited  work  as  a 
practitioner,  yet  always  had  more  than  he  was  able  to  do 
with  his  full  roster  as  a  teacher  and  the  many  requests  for 
service  on  the  outside.  He  never  took  time  off  for  pleasure. 
Few  knew  more  about  football,  rowing,  baseball  and  track 
athletics  than  he,  yet  he  seldom  enjoyed  them  as  a  spectator. 

He  was  an  active  member  of  the  various  veterinary  or- 
ganizations; yet  he  seldom  attended  their  meetings  except 
when  he  had  been  requested  to  participate  in  the  program. 
He  was  a  fluent  public  speaker  but  seldom  prepared  his  re- 
marks in  advance.  He  had  the  faculty  of  being  able  to  do  his 
best  thinking  on  his  feet  before  an  audience.  He  studied 
veterinary  medicine,  taught  it,  and  practiced  it,  and  had  little 
time  for  matters  outside  of  his  profession.  He  was  Veterina- 
rian of  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  1896  and  consulting 
Veterinarian  to  the  Philadelphia  Department  of  Public  Safety 
for  several  years. 

During  the  World  War  he  served  as  contract  civilian  sur- 
geon in  the  Veterinary  Corps,  U.  S.  A.  His  last  address  was 
made  at  the  Army  Medical  College  in  Washington  the  day 
before  his  death.  He  had  exalted  ideals  regarding  higher  edu- 
cation. His  knowledge  of  English,  German,  Latin  and  Greek 
was  exceptionally  useful  to  him. 

Dr.  Adams'  adorable  qualities  will  ever  be  cherished  by 
his  widow,  his  two  daughters,  the  students,  the  Faculty  and 
his  numerous  friends  and  acquaintances.  He  had  planned  for 
years  to  write  a  book  on  surgery,  but  never  found  time  to  do 
it;  if  his  lectures  could  have  been  printed  in  book  form  as 
delivered  it  would  have  been  a  master-piece  on  the  subject. 

The  course  in  Obstetrics  was  started  by  Dr.  Zuill  with  the 
senior  class  in  1888  and  continued  by  him  up  to  1890,  when 
Dr.  W.  H.  Ridge,  '88,  was  appointed  Demonstrator.  The 
lectures  were  delivered  by  Dr.  Ridge  in  the  sessions  of  1 890- 

91-92-93. 

Milton  E.  Connard,  V.  '90,  was  appomted  Demonstrator 
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in  1 894  and  continued  with  lectures  under  the  supervision  of 
Dr.  Adams  the  balance  of  the  period.  He  was  elected  Lec- 
turer on  Veterinary  Obstetrics  and  Demonstrator  of  Surgery, 
and  held  these  positions  through  Dr.  Pearson's  Deanship. 

Forging  and  horse-shoeing  were  provided  for  in  the  orig- 
inal roster.  The  work  was  given  by  Mr.  Garrett  Edwards,  a 
practical  farrier,  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Huidekoper, 
and  was  conducted  in  this  way  until  1 89 1  when  the  practical 
work  was  turned  over  to  Mr.  Zachariah  R.  SchoU,  who  had 
charge  of  this  service  until  1893.  Up  to  that  time  the  stu- 
dents were  required  to  spend  two  afternoons  each  week  in 
the  shop.  Eight  forges  were  provided  where  sixteen  students 
could  be  instructed  how  to  forge  horse  shoes  from  the  mould 
and  to  prepare  the  horse's  hoof,  to  remove  the  shoe,  and  put 
it  on  the  dead  and  then  the  living  foot.  The  practical  work 
included  the  forging  of  pathological  and  surgical  shoes.  The 
practical  work  was  followed  by  a  course  of  lectures  on  far- 
riery and  pathological  shoeing. 

Dr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Enge  took  over  this  work  in  1893.  The 
practical  work  in  the  shop  was  discontinued  much  to  the 
gratification  of  the  students.  Dr.  Adams  translated  the  book 
on  horse-shoeing  by  Lungwitz  of  Dresden.  This  book  was 
used  as  a  text  book  and  Dr.  Adams  soon  had  a  most  desirable 
course  of  lectures  outlined.  The  practical  work  and  demon- 
strations were  given  by  Mr.  Enge.  This  course  soon  became 
popular  and  a  special  course  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Adams 
and  Mr.  Enge  for  practical  horse-shoers.  Their  services  were 
much  in  demand  for  many  years  by  men  of  the  horse-shoers 
craft. 

Joseph  T.  Rothrock,  M.D.,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Botany,  1884- 
93,  was  bom  at  McVeaghtown,  Pa.,  in  April  1839,  and  re- 
ceived his  preliminary  education  at  Freeland  Seminary,  now 
Ursinus  College.  He  received  his  B.S.,  at  Harvard  in  1864  and 
his  M.D.,  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1867.  He  spe- 
cialized in  Botany  and  studied  with  Asa  Gray  and  Louis 
Agassiz. 
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Dr.  Rothrock  served  in  the  Civil  War  as  Captain,  CQE., 
20th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  and  was  wounded  at  Fredericks- 
burg. After  the  war  he  studied  medicine  and  practiced  at 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  from  1869  to  1873,  and  was  Professor  of 
Botany  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  1893- 1903.  He 
founded  the  South  Mountain  Camp  Sanitarium  for  consump- 
tives and  was  Superintendent  of  that  institution  from  1903 
to  1908.  He  was  a  prolific  writer  and  did  much  for  forestry 
in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  an  active  and  efficient  teacher  of 
Botany  in  our  School  from  1884  to  about  1890  when  his 
state  work  made  it  necessary  to  relinquish  a  portion  of  his 
duties  at  the  School.  He  died  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  January 
2,  1922. 

Andrew  J.  Parker,  M.D.,  M.A.,  had  charge  of  Zoology 
at  the  Veterinary  School  from  1884  to  1886  and  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  leading  zoologists  of  his  time.  He  was 
born  in  Philadelphia  in  1855,  graduated  from  the  Central 
High  School,  from  which  he  received  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts.  He  graduated  from  the  Medical  School  in  1877,  in 
the  same  class  with  Dr.  Henry  Formad. 

Dr.  Parker  was  a  practitioner  in  Philadelphia  and  made 
several  important  biological  contributions  to  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences.  He  was  elected  Professor  of  Compara- 
tive Medicine  soon  after  graduation.  One  of  his  best  contribu- 
tions to  science  was  entitled  "The  Morphology  of  the  Cerebral 
Convolutions"  which  was  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  in  1896.  He  was  awarded  the 
Boylston  Prize  of  Harvard  for  this  work.  In  1887  he  moved 
to  Toledo,  Ohio.  He  died  at  the  University  Hospital  from 
pneumonia  in  1892. 

Joseph  Leidy,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  became  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Biology  in  1884  and  held  this  position  until  the 
time  of  his  death  in  Philadelphia,  April  29,  1891.  Dr.  Leidy 
was  one  of  the  greatest  anatomists  and  scientists  of  his  time. 
He  was  born  in  Philadelphia  of  German  ancestry,  September 
9,   1823.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  one  year  old.  At 
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first  he  was  not  a  brilliant  student,  showing  little  interest  in 
school  work  but  preferring  to  wander  along  the  banks  of  the 
Wissahickon  or  the  Schuylkill  collecting  plants  and  minerals. 
His  father  thought  it  would  be  best  for  the  son  to  quit  school 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  and  become  a  sign  painter.  The  step- 
mother and  young  Joseph  had  different  ideas  regarding  his 
future.  It  was  finally  decided  that  he  should  study  medicine. 
This  he  did  and  graduated  from  the  Medical  School  in  the 
Class  of  1844.  He  wrote  a  commendable  thesis  on  this  occa- 
sion under  the  title  "The  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Eye 
of  Vertebrated  Animals."  Soon  after  graduation  he  served  a 
short  time  as  Demonstrator  of  Chemistry  and  engaged  in  pri- 
vate practice  for  about  one  year.  The  rest  of  his  life  was 
given  up  to  teaching,  writing  and  scientific  research. 

He  was  elected  Demonstrator  at  the  Franklin  Medical  Col- 
lege about  1846,  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Anatomy  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1853,  which  he  held  for  thirty- 
five  years.  He  wrote  his  "Elementary  Treatise  on  Human 
Anatomy"  in  1861,  which  was  considered  one  of  the  best 
works  on  the  subject. 

He  served  as  a  surgeon  in  the  Union  Army  during  the 
Civil  War,  and  further,  was  Professor  of  Natural  History  at 
Swarthmore  College  from  1870  to  1885.  One  of  his  notable 
contributions  to  science  was  "On  the  Fossil  Horse  of  America 
in  1847",  which  showed  that  the  horse  had  lived  and  become 
extinct  in  America. 

He  was  considered  one  of  the  pioneers  of  paleontology. 
In  1854  he  wrote  an  article  on  the  "Ancient  Fauna  of  Ne- 
braska," which  was  noted  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  Another  of  his  contributions  to  sci- 
ence was  entitled  "The  Freshwater  Rhizopods  of  North 
America,"  187^.  In  parasitology  he  was  considered  equally 
great.  In  1 847  he  discovered  the  trichinae  spiralis  and  reported 
his  findings  to  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.  He  was 
unanimously  elected  President  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  in  Philadelphia  and  held  this  office  for  many  years 
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and  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Science.  He  has  a  bibliography  of  over  six  hundred  titles. 
The  veterinary  students  who  graduated  previous  to  1 89 1  look 
upon  the  instruction  received  from  Professor  Leidy  with 
much  pride.  He  was  considered  one  of  the  best  teachers  and 
was  much  respected. 

Dr.  William  P.  Wilson  was  actively  engaged  in  teaching 
Botany  from  1884  to  1903,  when  he  organized  the  Phila- 
delphia Commercial  Museum.  He  later  became  Director  of 
the  Museum  and  gave  up  his  work  of  teaching  at  the  Uni- 
versity. Born  at  Oxford,  Michigan,  October  17,  1844,  he 
received  his  degree  of  B.S.,  at  Harvard  in  1878  and  Nat. 
Sc.D.,  at  Tubingen  in  1900.  He  was  Professor  of  the  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  of  Plants  at  the  University  1884- 1896  and 
Director  of  the  School  of  Biology  1886  to  1903.  Since  that 
time  he  has  travelled  extensively  making  a  special  study  of 
trade  and  economic  conditions. 

Dr.  Charles  S.  DoUey  was  Professor  of  General  Biology 
from  1890  to  1892.  General  Biology  was  given  the  first 
semester  of  the  freshman  year.  It  was  principally  laboratory 
work,  preliminary  to  Botany,  Zoology,  Histology,  Embry- 
ology, etc.  Professor  Dolley  was  an  excellent  teacher  and 
made  the  subject  of  Biology  impressive  and  instructive.  Born 
at  Elyria,  Ohio,  in  1856.  His  father  and  mother  were  both 
physicians.  He  graduated  from  Syracuse  University  in  1878 
and  from  the  Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1882.  He  took  post-graduate  work  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins, Leipzig,  and  Naples,  and  was  a  friend  and  student  of 
Dr.  Leidy.  He  was  Professor  of  Biology  at  Swarthmore 
1885-89,  University  of  Pennsylvania  1885-92,  and  of  Central 
High  School  1891-1907. 

Dr.  John  M.  MacFarlane  was  Professor  of  Botany  at  the 
University  from  1893  to  1920,  Director  of  the  Botanical 
Gardens  1897  to  1920,  and  Emeritus  Professor  since  that 
time.  Born  at  Kirklayd,  Scotland,  September  28,  1855.  He 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  University  of 
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Edinburgh  1880,  and  Doctor  of  Science  1883.  In  19 19  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  He  was  Instructor  of  Botany  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  1881  to  1 891.  He  is  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh,  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Science 
and  of  several  other  scientific  societies.  He  is  the  author  of 
numerous  publications.  Dr.  MacFarlane  was  an  excellent 
teacher  and  much  respected  by  the  veterinary  students. 

Dr.  John  W.  Harshburger  was  Instructor  in  Botany  from 
1892  to  1907.  He  was  a  master  of  his  subject  and  an  excel- 
lent teacher.  Bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1869;  graduated  from 
the  Central  High  School  in  1888  with  the  degree  of  A.B.; 
from  the  College  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  B.S., 
1892;  and  Ph.D.,  in  1893,  and  was  a  special  student  at  Harvard 
in  1890.  Dr.  Harshburger  travelled  extensively;  was  a  pro- 
lific writer  and  an  enthusiastic  public  speaker.  He  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  Department  of  Botany  and  Zoology  until  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Philadelphia,  April  27, 
1929. 

Dr.  Mazyck  P.  Ravenel  was  the  first  bacteriologist  for  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Livestock  Sanitary  Board.  He  and  Dr. 
Pearson  organized  the  State  Laboratory  in  1896;  it  was  the 
first  laboratory  of  its  kind  in  this  country  and  soon  became 
decidedly  useful  to  the  State,  School,  practicing  veterinarians 
and  the  livestock  interests  of  the  State.  Much  of  the  pre- 
liminary study  of  tuberculosis,  abortion,  glanders,  Johne's 
disease,  hog  cholera,  forage  poisoning,  etc.,  was  done  at  the 
School  in  this  laboratory.  The  work  was  not  performed  di- 
rectly for  the  School  but  it  was  done  at  the  School  where 
the  Faculty  and  student  bodies  derived  much  benefit. 

Dr.  Ravenel  was  appointed  Lecturer  and  Demonstrator  in 
Veterinary  Bacteriology  in  1901  and  held  this  position  for 
two  years.  Associated  with  Dr.  Ravenel  were  such  well 
known  men  as  Drs.  S.  H.  Gilliland,  Ezra  Deubler,  John 
Reichel  and  several  others.  It  was  unfortunate  for  the  School 
that  this  work  was  not  continued  as  organized. 
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Dr.  Ravenel  was  bom  near  Pendleton,  South  Carolina; 
graduated  from  the  University  of  the  South  in  188 1;  in  medi- 
cine in  1884;  Pasteur  Institute,  1895.  He  has  been  active  in 
the  study  of  tuberculosis  and  rabies  and  is  one  of  the  best 
known  authorities  on  these  subjects.  He  was  Lt.  Colonel, 
Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A.  in  the  World  War  and  is  now 
Director  of  the  Public  Health  Laboratory  at  the  University 
of  Missouri. 

The  School  had  an  excellent  corps  of  teachers  during  this 
period.  More  might  have  been  accomplished  if  sufficient  funds 
could  have  been  provided  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  better 
teachers  could  have  been  procured.  Each  member  of  the 
Faculty  was  a  master  in  his  particular  science.  A  well  filled 
roster  was  provided  for  the  students,  each  of  the  three  years. 

Remarkable  progress  was  made  in  all  lines  of  veterinary, 
medicine  during  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.' 
Veterinary  medicine  was  rapidly  becoming  a  science.  Pre-^ 
vious  to  this  time  the  horse  had  received  the  greatest  amount 
of  attention.  Nearly  every  veterinary  student  had  a  desire 
to  develop  expert  knowledge  of  horses  and  a  horse  practice 
was  his  greatest  ambition.  Dr.  Pearson  held  broader  views; 
he  realized  the  importance  of  animal  industry  in  its  broadest 
sense  and  that  the  diseases  of  all  species  of  animals,  including 
poultry,  should  be  included  in  a  veterinarian's  education  and 
practice.  Aside  from  diseases,  their  prevention  and  cure,  he 
taught  that  veterinarians  should  have  expert  knowledge  of/ 
feeding,    breeding,   management,    etc.    In    other   words   he! 
claimed  that  a  veterinarian  should  be  an  animal  engineer.      ^ 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  came  into 
existence  four  months  before  our  School  was  opened.  Its 
first  big  job  was  the  control  and  suppression  of  a  wide  spread 
outbreak  of  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  which  was  threaten- 
ing the  cattle  industry  of  the  country.  This  work  was  accom- 
plished in  1892  and  is  still  considered  one  of  the  most  stu- 
pendous victories  ever  achieved  by  the  veterinary  profession. 
Texas  fever  had  been  a  mysterious  disease  and  was  of  great 
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economic  importance  to  the  livestock  industry.  The  cause 
of  this  disease  was  discovered  in  1889  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry.  Discovery  of  the  method  of  transmission 
soon  followed  and  measures  for  its  control  were  promptly 
put  into  operation.  This  discovery  opened  up  new  lines  of 
research  in  human  as  well  as  veterinary  medicine  and  led  to 
the  discovery  of  the  cause  of  malaria,  which  eventually  made 
it  possible  to  build  the  Panama  Canal.  Many  diseases  carried 
by  ticks,  mosquitoes,  flies  and  other  vectors  are  now  known. 
The  value  of  this  discovery  to  the  animal  kingdom,  man  in- 
cluded, cannot  be  estimated. 

'  Milk  fever,  or  parturient  paresis,  was  another  disease  not 
understood  but  fatal  in  from  50  to  70  percent  of  the  cases 
under  the  best  forms  of  treatment  then  available.  It  attacked 
the  best  types  of  dairy  cows,  those  that  apparently  received 
the  best  care  and  were  in  prime  physical  condition. 

In  1897  Schmidt  of  Denmark,  a  practicing  veterinarian, 
published  his  udder  inflation  treatment;  within  the  next  two 
years  the  losses  from  milk  fever  had  dropped  to  5  to  10 
percent.  It  was  thirty  years  later  before  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease became  known.  In  speaking  of  this  disease  ten  years  after 
Schmidt's  discovery  was  reported.  Dr.  Pearson  reviewed  the 
benefits  to  the  dairy  industry  resulting  from  this  discovery. 
In  the  paper  presented  by  him  January  24,  1907  at  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  Pennsylvania 
Dairy  Union,  and  the  Livestock  Breeders'  Association  in 
Harrisburg,  he  reported  as  follows:  — 

"The  gain  to  the  dairy  industry  from  this  discovery  is  almost 
beyond  belief.  It  amounts  to  at  least  a  million  dollars  a  year  in 
each  of  the  five  leading  dairy  states  of  this  country;  and  the  sav- 
ing and  profit  for  the  United  States  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  inter- 
est on  the  entire  indebtedness  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

"This  discovery  has  already  saved  to  cattle  breeders  more 
money  than  has  ever  been  paid  on  building,  equipment  and  main- 
taining all  the  veterinary  schools  of  the  world,  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  first  one  in  France  in  1762." 
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Among  other  animal  diseases  upon  which  important  discov- 
eries were  made  might  be  mentioned  glanders,  tuberculosis, 
hog  cholera,  tetanus,  rabies,  etc.  An  interesting  piece  of  re- 
search on  hog  cholera  was  conducted  in  1887  by  Dr.  William 
Shakespear  at  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

With  the  vast  amount  of  valuable  information  then  avail- 
able on  the  diseases  above  mentioned  and  many  others,  and 
the  interest  being  shown  in  meat  and  milk  hygiene,  veterinary 
medicine  was  rapidly  becoming  more  important.  It  was  for- 
tunate that  this  change  occurred  when  it  did.  The  increasing 
interest  in  the  broader  knowledge  of  veterinary  medicine 
was  soon  followed  by  pessimism  regarding  the  future  of 
the  horse.  Evidence  of  the  machine  age  made  its  appearance 
in  the  nineties.  The  street  cars  in  Philadelphia  that  were  for- 
merly moved  by  horses  were  changed  to  electric  power.  Bi- 
cycle riding  was  supplanting  the  saddle  horse  and  the  auto- 
mobile was  waiting  just  around  the  comer. 

The  student  body  became  enthusiastic  about  veterinary 
medicine.  The  course  became  broader  and  more  exacting. 
There  never  was  much  time  for  social  activities;  there  were 
no  veterinary  fraternities.  The  Veterinary  Medical  Society 
was  organized  in  1889  by  the  students  and  has  been  in  active 
operation  since  that  time.  It  was  open  to  members  of  each 
class.  Upon  graduation  the  members  in  good  standing  were 
issued  a  certificate  of  membership,  signed  by  the  proper  of- 
ficers and  bearing  the  seal  of  the  University.  The  purpose  of 
the  organization  was  to  give  the  students  experience  in  public 
speaking,  debate,  organization  work,  etc.  The  meetings  were 
held  bi-monthly;  the  program  consisted  of  essays  or  ad- 
dresses on  veterinary  matters  by  members  with  an  occasional 
speaker  from  the  outside.  The  season  was  closed  each  year 
by  a  dinner  at  some  well  known  restaurant;  members  of  the 
Faculty  were  invited  and  were  expected  to  participate  in  the 
after  dinner  speeches.  Drs.  Harger,  Pearson,  Adams,  John 
Marshall,  Hoskins  and  Glass  often  attended  and  the  addresses 
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given  on  these  occasions  are  among  the  most  pleasant  memo- 


ries. 


The  Howard  Houston  Hall  was  built  about  1896,  as  a  club 
house  for  the  University  students.  It  soon  became  a  center 
of  much  of  the  social  life  of  the  University. 

The  old  athletic  field,  on  Pine  Street  (now  Hamilton 
Walk)  opposite  the  original  veterinary  buildings,  was  aban- 
doned about  1 896  to  make  room  for  the  dormitories.  All  the 
athletic  activities  were  moved  to  Franklin  Field. 

The  veterinary  students  were  fortunate  in  having  access 
to  Houston  Hall  and  to  the  excellent  course  in  physical  cul- 
ture provided  at  the  gymnasium  and  Franklin  Field. 

We  had  a  reading  room  but  no  library  at  the  school;  our 
students  then,  as  now,  had  access  to  the  University  Library. 
We  had  a  collection  of  anatomical  and  pathological  specimens 
and  a  fair  collection  of  veterinary  specimens  in  the  museum 
which  were  used  in  connection  with  teaching.  The  Univer- 
sity maintains  an  excellent  collection  in  these  lines  for  use 
in  all  departments.  These  facilities  combined  with  those  of 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Bartram's  Botanical  Gar- 
dens, the  Zoological  Gardens,  abattoirs,  etc.,  gave  our  stu- 
dents and  teachers  an  abundance  of  material  for  the  study 
of  the  many  sciences  with  which  our  profession  is  so  closely 
associated. 

The  original  buildings  were  in  use  for  eighteen  years.  In 
1900  they  began  to  talk  of  moving  to  temporary  quarters  to 
make  room  for  a  new  medical  building.  The  site  selected  for 
the  Veterinary  School  was  at  the  corner  of  Thirty-ninth 
Street  and  Woodland  Avenue.  The  State  Livestock  Sanitary 
Board  had  constructed  a  temporary  building  near  the  old 
veterinary  buildings  where  an  extensive  study  of  bovine  tu- 
berculosis was  under  way.  Some  believed  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  prevent  tuberculosis  infection  by  vaccination.  This 
project  with  several  others  regarding  the  spread  of  tubercu- 
losis was  started  at  the  School  about  1898.  The  State  Labora- 
tory was  located  in  the  Pepper  Clinical  Laboratory  which 
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stood  where  the  Maloney  Memorial  Clinic  Building  now 
stands.  The  experimental  animals  were  moved  to  a  rented 
farm  at  Perkiomen.  The  office  of  the  Dean  and  State  Veteri- 
narian was  moved  to  Logan  Hall  and  the  School  equipment 
was  moved  in  the  summer  of  1 90 1  to  the  temporary  buildings 
at  Thirty-ninth  Street. 

The  total  number  of  matriculates  at  the  old  place  was  1026; 
the  number  of  graduates  was  226  and  the  last  class  graduated 
in  June  1901.  Up  to  the  present  time  ninety-five  of  these 
graduates  have  been  reported  dead.  Most  of  those  now  living 
cherish  pleasant  memories  of  the  old  School,  its  buildings, 
teachers,  and  their  classmates.  They  feel  truly  grateful  to 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  for  having  provided  such  an 
excellent  course  in  veterinary  medicine  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  this  period. 
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WILLIAM  J.  LENTZ 

"-^  mighty  Maze,  but  not  without  a  Flan^^ 

Pope. 

Introduction— T\it  years  1 901- 1908  were  a  period  of 
change  and  readjustment  for  the  Department  of  Veterinary 
Medicine.  The  removal  of  the  School  and  Hospital  to  tem- 
porary quarters,  the  purchase  of  the  site  for  the  new  build- 
ing and  the  laying  of  the  foundations,  changes  in  the  Fac- 
ulty of  the  School,  in  addition  to  the  regular  routine  work 
of  the  School  and  Hospital  made  these  years  eight  of  the  most 
active  in  the  School's  history.  Since  these  changes  occurred 
during  somewhat  uncertain  economic  times,  the  benefits  were 
not  at  once  evident.  The  various  problems  which  necessarily 
accompany  such  a  reorganization,  and  which,  during  this 
period  were  particularly  difficult,  were  wisely  settled  by  the 
University  authorities.  The  work  of  the  School  and  Hospital 
was  carried  on  successfully  and  the  pace  of  expansion  of  the 
Department  did  not  slacken.  While  working  under  the  strain 
of  insufficient  facilities  and  inconvenience,  discouragement 
was  offset  by  the  interest  of  benefactors  whose  generosity 
kept  things  going.  The  establishment  of  the  State  Live  Stock 
Sanitary  Board  and  the  appointment  of  its  organizer,  Dr. 
Leonard  Pearson,  Dean  of  the  Veterinary  School,  as  State 
Veterinarian  and  Secretary  of  the  Board,  made  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  the  headquarters  for  research  in  veterinary 
medicine  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  research  carried  on  during  this  time  by  members  of 
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I9OI-I907 

WILLIAM  J.  LENTZ 

"/4  mighty  Maze,  but  not  without  a  FlanP 

Pope. 

Introduction.— T\\t  years  1 901-1908  were  a  period  of 
change  and  readjustment  for  the  Department  of  Veterinary- 
Medicine.  The  removal  of  the  School  and  Hospital  to  tem- 
porary quarters,  the  purchase  of  the  site  for  the  new  build- 
ing and  the  laying  of  the  foundations,  changes  in  the  Fac- 
ulty of  the  School,  in  addition  to  the  regular  routine  work 
of  the  School  and  Hospital  made  these  years  eight  of  the  most 
active  in  the  School's  history.  Since  these  changes  occurred 
during  somewhat  uncertain  economic  times,  the  benefits  were 
not  at  once  evident.  The  various  problems  which  necessarily 
accompany  such  a  reorganization,  and  which,  during  this 
period  were  particularly  difficult,  were  wisely  settled  by  the 
University  authorities.  The  work  of  the  School  and  Hospital 
was  carried  on  successfully  and  the  pace  of  expansion  of  the 
Department  did  not  slacken.  While  working  under  the  strain 
of  insufficient  facilities  and  inconvenience,  discouragement 
was  offset  by  the  interest  of  benefactors  whose  generosity 
kept  things  going.  The  establishment  of  the  State  Live  Stock 
Sanitary  Board  and  the  appointment  of  its  organizer.  Dr. 
Leonard  Pearson,  Dean  of  the  Veterinary  School,  as  State 
Veterinarian  and  Secretary  of  the  Board,  made  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  the  headquarters  for  research  in  veterinary 
medicine  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  research  carried  on  during  this  time  by  members  of 
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the  Faculty  and  especially  the  work  of  Dr.  Pearson  and  Dr. 
Ravenel  with  relation  to  tuberculosis,  forage  poisoning, 
osteoporosis  and  foot  and  mouth  disease,  gave  the  University 
world-wide  publicity.  The  graduates  of  the  School  were  re- 
garded throughout  the  country  as  experts  in  the  profession 
and  there  was  a  great  demand  for  their  services.  Many  of  them 
distinguished  themselves  in  their  particular  fields. 

While  the  equipment  of  the  Department  "lacked  much 
and  was  wanting,"  the  high  character  of  the  personnel  and 
the  valuable  results  of  their  work,  made  this  period  a  mile- 
stone of  accomplishment  in  the  growth  and  progress  of  the 
School. 

Endoivments.— Two  very  generous  contributions  to  the 
Veterinary  Department  were  made  during  this  period,  one  a 
gift  of  $100,000  from  Mrs.  James  J.  Goodwin,  and  the  other 
a  bequest  of  $50,000  in  the  will  of  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Gillingham. 

Mrs.  Goodwin  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Joshua  B.  Lippincott, 
through  whose  interest  and  generosity  the  Veterinary  Depart- 
ment had  its  beginning.  Since  1882,  when  Mr.  Lippincott 
gave  the  Department  $10,000  which  he  followed  by  a  like 
sum  the  year  following,  the  children  have  shared  their  father's 
desire  to  stimulate  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterinary  Medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. From  the  time  of  his  death  in  1886,  the  Department 
had  been  sustained  by  their  annual  gifts  and  indeed  would 
not  have  been  able  to  continue  without  this  support  before 
the  State  came  to  its  aid  in  1907.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able 
to  state  that  the  interest  and  generosity  of  the  children  of 
Joshua  B.  Lippincott  have  continued  to  this  day. 

Mrs.  Goodwin  wished  her  gift  to  be  a  memorial  to  her 
father  as  she  explained  in  the  formal  deed  of  gift  which  was 
sent  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  on  October 
12,  1904.  The  text  follows: 

"Know  all  men  by  these  Presents,  that  I,  Josephine  Sarah  Good- 
win, wife  of  James  J.  Goodwin,  of  the  City,  County,  and  State  of 
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New  York,  in  recognition  of  the  great  interest  which  my  father 
J.  B.  Lippincott,  late  of  Philadelphia,  deceased,  always  held  and 
maintained  in  the  Department  of  Veterinary  Medicine  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  his 
name  in  connection  with  said  Department,  hereby  give,  donate 
and  present  to  the  Trustees,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
located  in  said  Philadelphia,  the  sum  of  One  Hundred  Thousand 
Dollars  in  trust,  however,  for  the  following  uses  and  purposes,  to 
wit:  Said  Trustees  shall  take  and  hold  said  donation  as  a  fund  to 
be  called  and  known  as  "The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Fund"  with  power 
to  invest,  sell  and  reinvest  the  same  from  time  to  time  in  securi- 
ties ^yhich  shall  be  deemed  by  said  Trustees  to  be  safe  and  pru- 
dent investments,  paying  regard  more  to  the  safety  of  the  invested 
principal  than  to  the  amount  of  income  to  be  derived  therefrom, 
and  to  devote  the  net  income  therefrom  from  time  to  time,  to  and 
for  the  uses  and  purposes  of  the  Department  of  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine in  and  connected  with  said  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Ac- 
companying said  gift,  I  desire  to  add  my  personal  good  wishes 
for  the  continued  success  of  the  University. 
"Dated  this  12th  day  of  October  1904 

"(Signed)  Josephine  S.  Goodwin" 

In  announcing  this  gift.  Provost  Harrison  stated,  "I  be- 
lieve this  is  the  largest  sum  contributed  to  this  special  object- 
important  as  it  is-ever  made  for  the  purposes  of  veterinary 
medicine  in  this  country.  ...  It  is  a  most  hopeful  and  in- 
spiring gift,  and  I  announce  it  to  you  with  enthusiasm  .  .  . 
and  the  donor  will  know  how  grateful  we  are  for  this  munifi- 
cent and  humane  benefaction." 

The  bequest  of  $50,000  from  the  estate  of  Mr.  Joseph  E. 
Gillingham  was  also  in  the  form  of  an  endowment.  Mr.  Gil- 
lingham  was  the  last  of  the  founders  of  the  Veterinary  De- 
partment and  had  been  President  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  Veterinary  Hospital  since  its  inception  in  1889  until 
his  death  in  the  summer  of  1905.  His  will  stipulated  that  the 
bequest  was  to  be  paid  upon  assurance  being  given  of  "the 
permanency  of  the  Veterinary  Hospital  by  the  prior  erection 
of  buildings  of  a  value  at  least  equal  to  those  razed  in  1901." 
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New  York,  in  recognition  of  the  great  interest  which  my  father 
J.  B.  Lippincott,  late  of  Philadelphia,  deceased,  always  held  and 
maintained  in  the  Department  of  Veterinary  Medicine  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  his 
name  in  connection  with  said  Department,  hereby  give,  donate 
and  present  to  the  Trustees,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
located  in  said  Philadelphia,  the  sum  of  One  Hundred  Thousand 
Dollars  in  trust,  however,  for  the  following  uses  and  purposes,  to 
wit:  Said  Trustees  shall  take  and  hold  said  donation  as  a  fund  to 
be  called  and  known  as  "The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Fund"  with  power 
to  invest,  sell  and  reinvest  the  same  from  time  to  time  in  securi- 
ties which  shall  be  deemed  by  said  Trustees  to  be  safe  and  pru- 
dent investments,  paying  regard  more  to  the  safety  of  the  invested 
principal  than  to  the  amount  of  income  to  be  derived  therefrom, 
and  to  devote  the  net  income  therefrom  from  time  to  time,  to  and 
for  the  uses  and  purposes  of  the  Department  of  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine in  and  connected  with  said  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Ac- 
companying said  gift,  I  desire  to  add  my  personal  good  wishes 
for  the  continued  success  of  the  University. 
"Dated  this  12th  day  of  October  1904 

"(Signed)  Josephine  S.  Goodwin" 

In  announcing  this  gift.  Provost  Harrison  stated,  "I  be- 
lieve this  is  the  largest  sum  contributed  to  this  special  object- 
important  as  it  is-ever  made  for  the  purposes  of  veterinary 
medicine  in  this  country.  ...  It  is  a  most  hopeful  and  in- 
spiring gift,  and  I  announce  it  to  you  with  enthusiasm  .  .  . 
and  the  donor  will  know  how  grateful  we  are  for  this  munifi- 
cent and  humane  benefaction." 

The  bequest  of  $50,000  from  the  estate  of  Mr.  Joseph  E. 
Gillingham  was  also  in  the  form  of  an  endowment.  Mr.  Gil- 
lingham  was  the  last  of  the  founders  of  the  Veterinary  De- 
partment and  had  been  President  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  Veterinary  Hospital  since  its  inception  in  1889  until 
his  death  in  the  summer  of  1905.  His  will  stipulated  that  the 
bequest  was  to  be  paid  upon  assurance  being  given  of  "the 
permanency  of  the  Veterinary  Hospital  by  the  prior  erection 
of  buildings  of  a  value  at  least  equal  to  those  razed  in  1901." 
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It  was  two  years  later,  after  the  erection  of  the  first  section 

of  the  new  building,  before  the  Department  felt  it  could  make 

apphcation  for  the  payment  of  this  bequest.  Late  in  1907 

the  executors  of  the  GiUingham  estate  were  satisfied  that  the 

conditions  of  the  bequest  had  been  complied  with  and  in 

December  the  Provost  reported  that  the  money  had  been 
paid. 

The  Temporary  Quarter s.~¥iom   1901  until  the  fall  of 
1907,  the  Veterinary  Department  was  housed  in  what  was 
called  the  "temporary  quarters."  The  removal  from  its  own 
building  on  Pine  Street  between  Thirty-sixth  and  Thirty- 
seventh  Streets  was  occasioned  by  the  request  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  University,  who  for  two  years  had  been  seeking  a 
^itable  site  for  a  new  building  for  the  Medical  Department 
The  ground  occupied  by  the  Veterinary  Department  was 
adjacent  to  the  other  medical  buildings,  and  as  it  was  the  idea 
of  the  Trustees  to  group  the  medical  buildings  together  if  pos- 
sible, this  site,  with  the  contiguous  Botanical  Garden,  was 
the  only  ground  suitable  for  such  aggregation  of  buildings. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Veterinary  Faculty  and  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Veterinary  Hospital  felt  that  a  change  of 
location  of  the  Department  to  a  main  thoroughfare,  where 
It  might  be  more  easily  accessible  would  be  to  the  advantage 
of  both  School  and  Hospital.  On  December  7,  1899,  The 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Hospital,  after  a  discussion  of  the 
desirability  of  such  a  change,  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tion: " 

"The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Veterinary  Hospital  favor  the 
removal  of  the  Veterinary  Hospital  to  a  more  advantageous  site 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  University,  provided  suffi- 
cient money  be  raised  to  insure  buildings  and  equipment  equiva- 
lent to  the  present  plant;  and  direct  the  Secretary  to  transmit  this 
Resolution  to  the  Trustees  of  the  University." 

Upon  receiving  assurance  that  the  terms  set  forth  in  the 
above  resolution  would  be  met  and  a  suitable  location  for  the 
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School  and  its  Hospital  upon  a  thoroughfare  contiguous  to 
the  University  would  be  provided,  the  Department  acceded 
to  the  request  of  the  Trustees  that  it  relinquish  its  buildings 
and  grounds  for  the  purpose  specified.  During  the  summer 
of  1 90 1,  the  buildings  were  razed  and  the  Department  moved 
into  an  old  two-storied  streetcar  barn  on  Woodland  Avenue 
between  Thirty-eighth  and  Thirty-ninth  Streets,  "the  tem- 
porary quarters."  This  site  the  Trustees  purchased  from  the 
estate  of  Eli  K.  Price  for  the  sum  of  $46,000. 

The  Eli  K.  Price  property  at  Thirty-ninth  Street  and 
Woodland  Avenue,  which  was  260  feet  along  the  latter  thor- 
oughfare and  extended  210  feet  back  to  Delancey  Street, 
was  considered  suitable  for  the  Department  from  several 
standpoints.  First,  it  was  close  to  the  campus,  being  just 
across  from  Hamilton  Walk  and  hence  near  to  the  other  med- 
ical buildings,  including  the  proposed  new  pathology  labora- 
tory; second,  it  was  large  enough  to  permit  of  the  erection 
of  a  building  or  buildings  which  would  amply  serve  the  needs 
of  both  hospital  and  school;  third,  it  was  corner  property  on 
two  important  public  highways  so  that  it  would  serve  the 
convenience  of  clients  of  the  Veterinary  Hospital;  and  fourth, 
it  was  not  far  from  local  stock-yards,  abattoirs,  and  breeding 
and  dairy  farms,  which  would  facilitate  practical  instruction. 
In  the  fall  of  190 1,  the  purchase  of  the  site  was  consummated, 
the  title  being  guaranteed  by  the  Commonwealth  Title  and 
Trust  Company,  and  the  purchase  money  paid. 

From  the  time  it  agreed  to  relinquish  its  plant  at  Thirty- 
sixth  and  Pine  Streets  until  it  was  finally  established  in  its 
new  building  seven  years  later,  the  Veterinary  Department 
was  confronted  with  one  difficult  situation  after  another.  The 
first  difficulty  arose  shortly  after  the  purchase  of  the  ground 
for  the  new  building:  in  January  1902,  the  Provost  received 
a  notice  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the  State  to  the  effect 
that  a  protest  had  been  made  by  residents  in  the  neighbor- 
hood against  the  occupation  of  the  property  by  a  veterinary 
hospital.  It  was  not  possible,  fortunately,  for  them  to  con- 
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vince  the  State  of  the  undesirability  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Department  in  that  locality  and  on  February  18,  1902, 
the  Attorney  General  sent  the  following  letter  to  Provost 
Harrison,  refusing  to  permit  the  name  of  the  State  to  be  used 
in  quo  warranto  proceedings  to  prevent  the  erection  of 
veterinary  buildings  on  the  ground  purchased. 

"Harrisburg,  Pa. 

"February  18,  1902 
"Mr.  C.  C.  Harrison,  Provost 
"University  of  Pennsylvania 
"Philadelphia,  Pa. 

''My  dear  Sir: 

"After  due  consideration  I  have  declined  to  allow  the  use  of 
the  name  of  the  Commonwealth  in  a  proceeding  to  restrain  the 
building  of  a  Veterinary  College  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
Thirty-ninth  Street  and  Woodland  Avenue. 

"Very  respectfully  yours, 

"(Signed)  J.  L.  Elkin 

''Attorney  General 

So  the  Department  moved  to  its  temporary  quarters  with 
the  hope  that  the  new  building  would  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy by  the  fall  of  1903.  They  were  to  be  disappointed, 
however,  not  only  for  that  year,  but  for  the  six  years  follow- 
ing, as  ground  was  not  broken  for  the  new  building  until  the 
fall  of  1906. 

The  car  barn  that  was  to  be  the  home  of  the  Veterinary 
Department  for  seven  years  was  a  two-story  brick  building, 
123  feet  long  and  75  feet  wide.  During  the  months  of  Sep- 
tember and  October  1901  this  building  was  altered  so  as  to 
accommodate  the  Veterinary  Hospital  and  its  office.  It  was 
ample  as  regards  space,  but  was  necessarily  wanting  in  much 
that  is  needed  to  facilitate  hospital  work.  It  contained  on  the 
ground  floor  an  operating  room  for  large  animals,  a  phar- 
macy, a  farriery,  1 1  single  and  5  box  stalls,  a  toilet  room,  a 
stable  used  by  the  State  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board,  a  room 
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for  dispensary  service,  a  dissecting  room,  a  post-mortem 
room,  and  a  lecture  room  seating  70.  On  the  second  floor 
were  rooms  for  dogs,  3  wards  and  2  bath  rooms,  a  kitchen, 
a  storage  room,  a  bone  room,  a  janitor's  bedroom,  a  students' 
study-room,  and  a  feed  room.  In  a  small  adjoining  two-story 
brick  building  were  the  general  office,  the  waiting  room,  and 
the  bed  and  study  rooms  of  the  resident  surgeon  and  his  two 
assistants.  Two  sheds  in  the  yard  were  used  to  stable  anatomy 
horses,  to  store  coal  and  vehicles,  and  to  shelter  teams  during 
inclement  weather.  The  building  was  plain,  and  the  interior 
work  cheap,  but  every  room  was  clean  and  light,  the  drainage 
good,  the  roof  new  and  tight,  and  the  entire  building  warm. 
It  was  beheved  that  "business  should  not  suffer  seriously  by 
this  change." 

However,  it  can  easily  be  understood  from  the  above  de- 
scription how  unsatisfactorily  this  housing  would  prove  for 
carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Veterinary  School  and  Hospital 
for  any  length  of  time.  Insufficient  room,  poor  facilities  for 
caring  for  the  animals,  few  conveniences  for  the  faculty  and 
employees,  each  man  doing  the  work  of  two  or  more  (Dr. 
Seidel,  the  resident  surgeon  at  this  time  was  unanimously 
voted  a  special  "Honorarium"  of  fifty  dollars  by  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Hospital  for  "the  unusual  and  difficult  con- 
ditions under  which  he  must  labor  in  the  temporary  hospital 
building,  by  reason  of  lack  of  facihties  for  hospital  work")- 
these  handicaps,  together  with  a  steady  increase  in  student 
enrollment  and  the  number  of  animals  admitted  for  treat- 
ment to  the  hospital,  were  the  lot  of  the  Department  dur- 
ing its  "Dark  Ages."  It  was  to  be  expected  then,  that  as 
month  by  month  passed,  and  there  was  no  prospect  of  work 
being  started  on  a  new  building,  discouragement,  impatience 
and  even  indignation,  whether  reasonably  founded  or  not, 
should  be  felt.  Dissatisfaction  was  openly  expressed  by  the 
Department,  and  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Hospital  even 
went  so  far  as  to  request  the  retention  of  the  old  grounds  at 
Thirty-sixth  and  Pine  Streets.  In  November  of  1901,  Mr. 
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J.  E.  Gillingham,  President  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Veterinary  Hospital,  sent  the  following  letter  to  the  Provost 
and  Trustees: 

''Gentlemen: 

"Nearly  twenty  years  ago  I  suggested  and  assisted  in  establish- 
ing the  Veterinary  Department.  The  City  gave  the  ground,  and 
the  buildings  were  erected  with  care  and  economy,  and  are  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose.  Mr.  J.  B.  Lippincott  gave  20,000  dollars, 
and  others  have  given  liberally  to  it.  A  Board  of  Directors  have 
given  it  careful  attention,  and  have  kept  the  expenses  within  the 
receipts. 

"The  standard  of  the  profession  has  been  raised  and  many 
young  men  of  ability  educated  who  are  now  doing  good  work  in 
relieving  the  sufferings  of  horses,  cows,  and  dogs.  You  have  now 
chosen  to  move  us  from  what  we  have  been  so  long  erecting  and 
have  put  us  in  a  dangerous  building,  entirely  unsuited  to  our  pur- 
poses, with  no  positive  assurance  when  we  shall  be  better  accom- 
modated. This  we  consider  most  unwise  and  unfair  to  the  De- 
partment. 

"Very  Respectfully, 

"(Signed)  J.  E.  Gillingham" 

An  article  in  the  Old  Penn  Weekly  Review  for  January 
10,  1903,  entitled,  "A  Remarkable  State  of  Affairs  in  Veteri- 
nary Matters,"  voiced  the  feehngs  of  many  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Department.  "The  fact  that  our  Veterinary 
Department  should  still  be  housed  in  a  building  totally  inade- 
quate to  its  needs  is  a  commentary  on  the  very  remarkable 
indifference  of  both  the  State  and  the  people  to  the  enormous 
value  in  actual  money  of  the  investigations  of  its  faculty  and 
the  work  of  its  graduates."  It  went  on  to  tell  of  the  contribu- 
tions to  society  that  the  faculty  members  were  making 
through  their  research,  and  of  the  demand  throughout  the 
country  for  University  of  Pennsylvania  Veterinary  School 
graduates,  a  demand  so  great  that  there  had  not  been  enough 
to  fill  the  positions  open.  It  explained  in  detail  the  service 
that  trained  veterinarians  render  mankind;  that  more  people 
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are  supported  by  the  live  stock  industry  than  by  any  other 
single  industry  in  the  country.  "Great  schools  are  maintained 
for  the  production  of  men  who  devote  their  lives  to  design- 
ing, engineering,  preaching,  and  practicing  the  law,  while 
the  Veterinary  School  of  a  great  university  is  deprived  of 
accommodations  that  are  of  themselves  insufficient,  and  is 
housed  in  seeming  neglect  in  quarters  still  more  so."  After 
such  unfavorable  comparison  of  the  Veterinary  School  with 
schools  of  other  professions,  it  suggests  that  "it  would  prove 
an  economical  investment  of  great  value  to  the  State  if  it 
could  be  induced  to  endow  the  Department  as  it  deserves 
without  prejudice  to  any  other  branch  of  university  activity," 
and  "failing  this,  it  would  seem  that  the  presentation  of  its 
claims  to  recognition  as  a  humanitarian  and  economic  power 
should  be  sufficient  to  increase  the  very  inadequate  facilities 
with  which  it  works  by  private  generosity." 

In  his  annual  report  of  January  1903,  in  the  report  of  the 
deans  of  the  several  departments,  the  Provost  gave  consid- 
erable space  to  the  Department  of  Veterinary  Medicine, 
stating  it  to  be  the  weakest  of  the  departments  and  present- 
ing a  strong  argument  to  show  the  great  importance  of  the 
school  and  its  claim  for  public  sympathy  and  support. 

To  further  handicap  the  activities  of  the  Department  dur- 
ing this  time,  in  August  1905,  a  fire  of  unknown  origin  broke 
out  on  the  second  floor  of  the  temporary  quarters,  destroying 
exhibits  and  irreplaceable  records  and  smothering  nineteen 
dogs.  The  minutes  of  the  faculty  meetings  up  to  this  time 
were  also  completely  destroyed  and  valuable  books  and  ap- 
paratus were  damaged. 

Of  the  exhibits,  perhaps  the  greatest  loss  was  that  of  a  col- 
lection of  horseshoes  belonging  to  the  Master  Horse  Shoers' 
National  Protective  Association  of  America,  Incorporated. 
This  collection  had  been  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in 
1900  where  it  had  been  awarded  medals.  It  consisted  of  206 
nickel  plated  shoes,  displayed  in  four  glass  cases.  The  Associa- 
tion had  placed  the  collection  in  the  care  of  the  Veterinary 
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Hospital  to  be  used  as  the  University  saw  fit  but  with  the 
understanding  that  it  was  to  be  surrendered  intact  to  the  cus- 
todian of  the  Association  when  requested  by  the  officials  of 
that  organization.  The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Hospital 
had  been  very  glad  to  receive  this  exhibit  as  it  represented 
the  best  that  American  farriers  could  produce.  Its  loss  was 
therefore  an  irreparable  one  both  to  the  Department  and  the 
owners. 

In  planning  for  reconstruction,  the  Board  took  into  con- 
sideration the  possibility  of  a  new  building  in  the  near  future. 
It  therefore  decided  that,  since  the  present  quarters  were  only 
temporary,  it  would  be  wiser  simply  to  roof  over  the  first 
floor  of  the  damaged  building,  making  only  the  repairs  most 
necessary  to  carrying  on  the  hospital  work.  Of  the  $6,235.87 
received  from  the  fire  insurance  company,  $3,263.95  was 
spent  on  the  repair  of  the  old  building. 

On  the  whole,  the  years  1902- 1906  were  uneventful  from 
the  standpoint  of  progress  with  the  new  building.  The  kind 
of  building  felt  desirable  was  discussed  at  frequent  intervals 
at  meetings  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School  and  the  Hospital 
Board  of  Managers.  Plans  were  drawn  up  and  submitted  in 
1902  by  Cope  and  Stewardson,  architects.  These  were  criti- 
cized and  finally  accepted.  The  over-crowded  condition  of 
the  temporary  quarters,  which  came  to  be  called  the  "tem- 
porary permanent  quarters,"  was  relieved  somewhat  by  the 
completion  of  the  new  Medical  Laboratory,  as  veterinary 
students  used  that  building  for  pathology,  bacteriology  and 
physiology. 

In  spite  of  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs  in  the  Department, 
the  reputation  and  prestige  of  the  Veterinary  School  and 
Hospital  increased  rather  than  decreased  during  this  period. 
Credit  must  go  to  the  faculty  members  who  carried  on  not 
only  the  regular  work  of  the  Department  but  research  of 
international  importance.  The  fact  that  during  these  years 
eight  out  of  nine  successful  candidates  for  government  and 
state  positions  were  either  students  or  graduates  from  the 
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Veterinary  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
bears  witness  to  the  earnest  self-sacrificing  work  of  their 
teachers  and  to  the  success  of  their  instruction  under  difficult 
conditions.  As  Dean  Pearson  said  in  addressing  the  student 
body  at  the  opening  exercises  in  October  1906,  when  work 
on  the  new  building  was  at  last  begun:  "You  are  all  to  be 
congratulated  upon  the  fact  that  the  construction  of  the 
new  building  is  now  under  way,  and  that  it  will  be  pushed 
steadily  to  completion.  The  years  we  have  spent  in  temporary 
quarters  have  been  trying  to  students  and  teachers  alike,  but 
the  fact  that  the  quahty  of  your  work  and  your  enthusiasm 
did  not  diminish  under  these  unpleasant  conditions  speaks 
strongly  for  the  earnestness  of  your  purpose  and  testifies  to 
the  inherent  importance  of  the  work  of  the  School." 

The  New  Building.-Thc  site  for  the  proposed  new  build- 
ing for  the  Veterinary  Department  comprised  approximately 
55,000  square  feet.  While  awaiting  the  necessary  funds  to 
build,  the  Department  had  plenty  of  time  to  consider  and 
reconsider  the  type  of  building  most  practical  for  both  School 
and  Hospital. 

In  June  1905,  Dean  Pearson  presented  rough  tentative 
ground  plans  for  the  proposed  new  Veterinary  Hospital  and 
School  to  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Hospital,  asking 
an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  whether  separate  buildings  or 
one  continuous  building  should  be  planned.  It  was  the  almost 
unanimous  feeling  that  the  restricted  space  available  would 
not  permit  of  the  erection  of  separate  buildings  and  still  leave 
a  desirable  space  about  them.  A  continuous  building  around 
the  periphery  of  the  lot  seemed  preferable  and  was  so  voted. 
The  main  entrance  to  the  new  building  was  to  face  on  Thirty- 
ninth  Street.  Cope  and  Stewardson,  who  had  designed  several 
of  the  newer  University  buildings,  were  chosen  to  draw  up 
the  plans  to  meet  these  requirements.  The  building  in  pro- 
spectu  was  to  be  as  follows:^ 

'  From  Old  Penn  Weekly  Review,  Vol.  V,  June  i,  1907. 
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"The  building  will  be  three  stories  high  along  the  north,  and 
the  rest  will  be  two  stories.  It  will  be  fireproof,  of  hard  burnt 
red  brick,  with  limestone  trimmings,  and  the  roof  covering  will 
be  of  green  slate.  The  section  of  the  building  which  will  be  com- 
pleted first  forms  the  western  side  of  a  quadrangle,  which  will 
be  entered  by  a  wide  archway  passing  through  the  centre  of  the 
building  on  Thirty-ninth  Street.  Teams  will  pass  through  this 
archway  to  the  quadrangle.  There  will  also  be  a  private  drive- 
way on  Delancey  Street  for  coal,  feed,  and  service  wagons.  South 
of  the  archway  is  a  waiting  room  for  the  public;  this  room  com- 
municates with  the  pharmacy,  and  also  with  the  resident  sur- 
geon's room,  all  of  which  are  adjacent  to  the  general  administra- 
tive offices.  In  this  portion  of  the  first  floor  is  also  the  room  for 
canine  clinics,  having  immediate  communication  with  the  kennel. 
This  kennel  occupies  the  second  floor  of  the  building,  facing 
Thirty-ninth  Street,  and  the  hospital  building  will  occupy  two 
floors  along  Woodland  Avenue,  east  of  Thirty-ninth  Street.  The 
kennel  will  be  unique  in  itself,  and  will  consist  of  three  large,  non- 
contagious wards,  absolutely  sound-proof,  and  well  lighted.  Con- 
nected with  these  wards  will  also  be  a  bath-room  and  a  specially 
designed  drying  apparatus;  there  will  also  be  an  instrument  room, 
and  a  room  for  operating,  and  one  containing  runs  for  exercising 
the  dogs  in  winter.  There  will  be  one  ward  devoted  to  dogs 
afl'ected  with  mange;  this  ward  is  also  fitted  up  with  a  separate 
bath  and  a  dark  room  for  diseases  of  the  eye.  There  will  also  be 
a  room  for  cats,  and  one  for  birds.  The  distemper  ward  will  be  in 
another  section  of  the  building,  and  will  be  in  charge  of  differ- 
ent attendants.  In  another  part  of  the  building  will  be  a  room 
for  observing  dogs  suspected  of  distemper.  There  are  two  stair- 
ways which  lead  to  the  kennel,  each  with  an  inclined  plane  for 
the  use  of  dogs.  There  is  also  a  storeroom  for  food,  and  a  kitchen. 

"While  there  will  be  a  series  of  buildings,  the  School  and  Hos- 
pital departments  will  be  entirely  separated,  everything  connected 
with  anatomy  and  post-mortem  work  being  grouped  together. 

"The  principal  room  in  the  southern  half  of  the  building  along 
Thirty-ninth  Street  is  the  large  hall  for  horse  clinics.  This  room 
is  ^6  feet  by  33  feet,  and  will  be  fitted  up  with  mattresses,  etc., 
and  also  connected  with  stalls  for  the  treatment  of  various  dis- 
eases. It  will  be  well  lighted  and  heated.  Adjacent  to  this  hall  is 
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the  irrigating  room,  with  soaking  stalls,  stocks,  and  a  portable 
forge.  The  operating  room  is  so  arranged  that  the  light  comes  in 
from  the  top  and  also  from  the  sides,  the  tiers  of  seats  being  so 
arranged  on  both  sides  so  that  students  may  view  the  operations. 
The  room  will  also  be  fitted  up  with  a  large  operating  table, 
and  adjacent  to  it  will  be  a  sterilizing  room,  with  an  X-ray  ap- 
paratus, and  the  armamentarium. 

"Another  section  is  fitted  up  with  large  box  stalls  for  the  spe- 
cial treatment  of  horses,  so  arranged  that  the  stalls  may  be  heated 
to  a  high  temperature. 

"The  hospital  for  larger  animals  will  accommodate  about  fifty- 
five  horses  and  cows.  In  the  anatomical  building,  stables  have  also 
been  provided  for  the  courses  in  anatomy. 

"The  northern  portion  of  the  first  floor  will  be  devoted  to  the 
library  and  the  offices  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty.  From  the 
hallway  a  staircase  leads  up  to  the  second  story,  where  are  the 
laboratories  of  the  State  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board,  and  the 
rooms  and  offices  connected  therewith. 

"A  blacksmith  shop  is  also  provided  for  at  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  ground. 

"The  third  story,  which  extends  over  that  portion  of  the 
building  facing  Delancey  Street,  will  contain  rooms  and  studies 
for  the  resident  surgeons,  and  a  large  laboratory  with  a  north 
light-well.  .  .  . 

"The  new  building  will  be  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  America  and 
will  combine  all  the  advantages  of  the  veterinary  hospitals  of 
Europe. 

"With  its  splendid  library  and  veterinary  collections,  and  its 
endowment,  the  new  plant  will  represent  an  expenditure  of  more 
than  again  as  much  as  all  the  other  American  veterinary  schools 
combined." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  Property, 
November  7,  1906,  the  Provost  reported  to  the  Committee 
that  a  contract  had  been  signed  by  the  proper  officers  of  the 
University  with  Messrs.  Frederick  A.  Havens  and  Company 
in  the  sum  of  $91,612  for  the  section  of  the  new  building  fac- 
ing on  Thirty-ninth  Street  and  extending  a  short  distance 
eastward  on  Woodland  Avenue.  The  total  expense  connected 
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with  the  contract,  including  architects'  commissions,  lighting, 
heating,  etc.,  was  estimated  to  be  about  $114,000.  This  sum 
was  also  to  cover  certain  new  features  felt  to  be  desirable, 
viz,,  gas  hot- water  generators,  sanitary  urinals,  intercommuni- 
cating telephone  service  and  metalline  ceilings.  Against  this 
undertaking,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  appropriated  the  sum 
of  $100,000. 

The  Department  moved  into  the  first  section  of  the  new 
permanent  quarters  in  the  fall  of  1907,  just  six  years  after  the 
razing  of  the  old  Veterinary  Building  in  1901.  The  three 
other  sections  of  the  new  building  enclosing  the  quadrangle 
were  erected  in  the  succeeding  years,  as  will  be  told  in  the 
following  chapter. 
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EVAN  L.  STUBBS 

*7  know  of  no  way  of  judging  of  the  Future  save  by  the  Past:' 

Patrick  Henry. 

THE  third  period  comprising  the  twenty-eight  years  that 
the  Veterinary  School  has  occupied  the  new  building 
has  been  one  during  which  many  things  have  happened.  The 
fine  new  quarters  and  the  inspiring  leadership  of  Leonard 
Pearson  started  a  new  outlook  on  veterinary  medicine.  The 
stalwarts  at  that  time  were  Leonard  Pearson,  John  W.  Adams, 
Simon  J.  J.  Harger  and  C.  J.  Marshall.  Two  of  those  great 
teachers  were  destined  to  leave  it  soon.  Dr.  Pearson  and  Dr. 
Harger.  Their  places  were  ably  filled  by  Dr.  Louis  A.  Klein 
and  William  J.  Lentz.  The  number  of  students  began  to  rise 
early  in  this  period  and  reached  the  peak  when  the  Class  of 
191 2  was  graduated.  The  number  of  students  then  dwindled 
with  the  increased  entrance  requirements  and  the  lengthen- 
ing of  the  course  to  four  years.  The  influence  of  the  Great 
War  kept  the  number  low  and  it  is  comparatively  recently 
that  the  numbers  began  to  rise  and  are  at  the  peak  again. 
Marked   changes   occurred   in   veterinary   medicine   during 
this  time.  Early  in  the  period  horse  practice  remained  sta- 
tionary, while  work  among  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  became 
important.  The  ambulatory  clinic  was  started  to  better  train 
students  for  this  work.  Then  dog  work  arose  until  it  now 
occupies  a  major  place.  Marked  changes  were  necessary  in 
the  teaching  of  the  School  to  keep  pace  with  the  fast  changing 
character  of  veterinary  work.  Meat  and  milk  inspection  de- 
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1907-1934 

EVAN  L.  STUBBS 

"/  know  of  no  way  of  judging  of  the  Future  save  by  the  Past." 

Patrick  Henry. 

THE  third  period  comprising  the  twenty-eight  years  that 
the  Veterinary  School  has  occupied  the  new  building 
has  been  one  during  which  many  things  have  happened.  The 
fine  new  quarters  and  the  inspiring  leadership  of  Leonard 
Pearson  started  a  new  outlook  on  veterinary  medicine.  The 
stalwarts  at  that  time  were  Leonard  Pearson,  John  W.  Adams, 
Simon  J.  J.  Harger  and  C.  J.  Marshall.  Two  of  those  great 
teachers  were  destined  to  leave  it  soon.  Dr.  Pearson  and  Dr. 
Harger.  Their  places  were  ably  filled  by  Dr.  Louis  A.  Klein 
and  Vl^illiam  J.  Lentz.  The  number  of  students  began  to  rise 
early  in  this  period  and  reached  the  peak  when  the  Class  of 
191 2  was  graduated.  The  number  of  students  then  dwindled 
with  the  increased  entrance  requirements  and  the  lengthen- 
ing of  the  course  to  four  years.  The  influence  of  the  Great 
War  kept  the  number  low  and  it  is  comparatively  recently 
that  the  numbers  began  to  rise  and  are  at  the  peak  again. 
Marked   changes   occurred   in   veterinary   medicine   during 
this  time.  Early  in  the  period  horse  practice  remained  sta- 
tionary, while  work  among  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  became 
important.  The  ambulatory  clinic  was  started  to  better  train 
students  for  this  work.  Then  dog  work  arose  until  it  now 
occupies  a  major  place.  Marked  changes  were  necessary  in 
the  teaching  of  the  School  to  keep  pace  with  the  fast  changing 
character  of  veterinary  work.  Meat  and  milk  inspection'^de- 
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manded  more  and  more  attention  to  qualify  men  for  this  work. 
Veterinary  extension  was  started  with  its  pubUcation,  the 
Veterinary  Quarterly.  There  arose  an  interest  in  graduate 
veterinary  work.  Physiology  became  Veterinary  Physiology. 
The  laboratory  became  more  used,  necessitating  more  teaching 
along  this  line.  The  number  of  students  increased  so  that  it 
became  necessary  to  limit  the  incoming  class  to  fifty  and  finally 
the  School  was  opened  to  women  students. 

The  Fasciculus  of  the  Department  of  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine published  in  April  1902  stated  that  "An  important  step 
in  the  development  of  the  Department  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
was  taken  last  summer  when  the  Trustees  of  the  University 
purchased  for  $40,000  cash,  for  the  use  of  this  Department, 
a  plot  of  ground  on  Thirty-ninth  Street  extending  from 
Woodland  Avenue  to  Delancey  Street  and  comprising  55,000 
square  feet."  At  the  same  time,  the  Dean  of  the  Veterinary 
Faculty  was  sent  to  Europe  to  visit  and  obtain  plans  of  the 
great  governmental  veterinary  schools. 

"Plans  are  now  being  prepared  by  a  firm  of  leading  archi- 
tects for  a  building  to  occupy  the  new  plot  to  accommodate 
the  various  divisions  of  the  work  for  the  Veterinary  School. 
As  soon  as  these  plans  shall  have  been  completed  the  Trustees 
will  make  an  earnest  appeal  for  contributions  to  carry  them 
into  effect." 

The  Fasciculus  published  April  1907  announced,  "Plans 
are  completed  for  a  thoroughly  equipped  building  to  accom- 
modate the  various  divisions  of  the  work  of  the  Department 
and  a  large  part  of  this  building  is  now  in  course  of  erection. 
This  portion  of  the  building  will  be  ready  for  use  in  1907." 
The  Fasciculus  for  the  following  year,  April  1908,  states 
in  addition  to  the  above  that  "The  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania has  appropriated  $200,000  toward  the  erection  and 
equipment  of  the  building."  The  Fasciculus  for  April  19 10 
stated  that  "The  Commonwealth  has  appropriated  $200,000 
toward  the  erection  and  equipment  of  this  building."  Later 
the  Fasciculus  stated,  "The  situation  for  the  new  building  had 
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been  chosen  because  of  its  proximity  to  important  public 
highways  and  would  serve  the  convenience  of  the  clients  of 
the  Veterinary  Hospital  and  also  because  its  nearness  to  local 
stockyards,  abattoirs,  breeding  and  dairy  farms  would  facili- 
tate practical  instruction." 

Leonard  Pearson  had  made  plans  for  those  better  and  more 
suitable  quarters  for  the  Veterinary  School.  The  erection  of 
the  new  School  Building  was  begun  in  1906.  The  building 
was  erected  in  sections,  the  one  on  the  west  facing  Thirty- 
ninth  Street  and  looking  into  Pine  Street  was  first  constructed. 
Here  is  the  archway  to  the  inner  quadrangle  which  forms 
an  imposing  entrance  with  its  shining  brass  plates  on  the  out- 
side to  proclaim  to  the  populace  that  this  is  the  School  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  and  the  Veterinary  Hospital  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Or  to  the  south  of  the  entrance 
near  the  button  to  press  for  night  service  in  the  Hospital 
there  may  be  a  window  raised  which  gives  the  passerby  a 
glimpse  of  the  office  or  the  entrance  to  the  small  animal  clinic, 
or  a  whiff  of  the  aromatic  odors  emanating  from  the  sanctum 
sanctorum  of  Dr.  Frank  E.  Lentz,  the  pharmacist. 

In  warm  weather,  to  the  north  of  the  entrance  a  window 
might  be  slightly  raised  and  a  curious  passerby  might  peep 
in  and  see  a  kindly  faced,  jolly  person  with  his  dog  "Lassie" 
and  none  other  than  Professor  Clarence  J.  Marshall,  close  asso- 
ciate of  Leonard  Pearson  and  oldest  in  point  of  service  of  the 
School  and  the  best  known  landmark  of  the  Veterinary 
School.^ 

The  west  end,  north  part,  nicely  accommodates  the 
School's  administrative  offices  and  there  Leonard  Pearson  sat 
as  the  first  Dean  in  the  new  building  after  moving  from 
Logan  Hall.  Here  also  are  other  offices  and  in  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  first  floor  the  School's  own  Library.  There 
hang  the  portraits  of  the  early  Presidents  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  an  organization  early 

^  Dr.  Alexander  Glass  has  been  associated  with  the  School  for  fifty  years 
but  not  in  a  full-time  teaching  capacity. 
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interested  in  and  still  contributing  toward  the  School's  wel- 
fare. The  second  floor  of  the  north  part  of  the  west  end 
had  been  reserved  for  the  quarters  of  the  Laboratory  of  the 
State  Livestock  Sanitary  Board.  Here  was  established  one  of 
the  foremost  laboratories  in  the  United  States  working  for 
the  control  and  eradication  of  animal  diseases.  It  was  here  and 
at  the  State  Farm,  Broomal,  Pa.,  run  in  connection  with  the 
State  Laboratory,  that  Leonard  Pearson  with  S.  H.  Gilliland, 
E.  S.  Deubler  and  others  did  the  memorable  work  on  tuber- 
culosis immunization  that  became  so  well  known.  The  State 
Laboratory  quarters  were  later  changed  into  the  Leonard 
Pearson  Hall,  accommodating  large  gatherings  of  students, 
scientific  and  social  affairs,  veterinary  organizations  and  others 
pertaining  to  the  science  of  veterinary  medicine. 

Here  hangs  a  plate  commemorating  the  broad  humanity  of 
Joshua  B.  Lippincott,  one  of  the  benefactors  of  the  University 
to  whose  liberality  the  Veterinary  School  mainly  owes  its 
existence  and  support.  This  tablet  is  a  replica  of  one  erected 
in  1886  in  the  old  College  Chapel  and  gives  testimony  of 
the  interest  that  Mr.  Lippincott  had  in  our  profession  and 
its  development. 

A  plate  also  hangs  in  Leonard  Pearson  Hall  dedicated  by 
the  Class  of  1909  to  the  memory  of  Claude  Bourgelat,  who 
founded  the  first  veterinary  school  at  Lyons,  France,  in  1762. 

The  first  member  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School  to  be  hon- 
ored by  a  plate  in  Pearson  Hall  was  Rush  Shippen  Huide- 
koper,  the  first  Dean,  and  to  his  memory  a  tablet  has  been 
erected  by  his  students. 

The  Class  of  19 10  was  the  last  class  to  whom  Leonard 
Pearson  gave  personal  instruction  and  the  members  of  that 
Class  while  still  in  the  Veterinary  School  dedicated  a  plate 
to  his  memory. 

Dr.  Simon  Jacob  John  Harger  was  the  next  to  receive 
recognition  and  a  plate  has  been  erected  to  his  memory  by 
the  Class  of  191 1. 

Members  of  the  Alumni  Society  have  erected  tablets  to 
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three  other  deceased  members  of  the  Faculty.  One  is  to  John 
Marshall,  long  a  teacher  of  Chemistry  in  the  Veterinary 
School  and  also  Dean  of  the  School  from  1889  to  1897.  An- 
other is  erected  in  memory  of  John  William  Adams,  Pro- 
fessor of  Surgery  and  Obstetrics  from  1893  until  1926.  The 
third  one  is  in  memory  of  Benjamin  Mott  Underbill,  Instruc- 
tor in  Zoology  and  Parasitology  1908  to  19 16,  then  Assistant 
Professor  19 16  to  1920,  and  Professor  of  Veterinary  Pathology 
and  Parasitology  1920  to  1930. 

The  last  tablet  to  be  erected  is  in  memory  of  Harold  Ed- 
ward Bemis,  Professor  of  Veterinary  Surgery  and  Obstetrics 
1927  to  193 1  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  July  i,  1930  until  his 
death  April  4,  193 1.  This  tablet  was  erected  by  members  of 
the  Class  of  193 1. 

Leonard  Pearson  Hall  contains  many  class  pictures.  The 
first  class  of  1887,  composed  of  ten  members,  is  there  and 
contains  the  picture  of  Dr.  H.  P.  Eves,  whom  all  of  us  know. 

The  west  end,  south  part,  on  the  first  floor  has  the  Veteri- 
nary Hospital  office,  the  Resident  Veterinarian's  office,  the 
out  clinic  for  small  animals,  the  pharmacy  and  the  large 
clinic  hall.  The  large  clinic  hall  is  33  x  56  feet,  containing 
box  stalls,  spring  mattresses  for  operations,  stalls  for  dressing 
teeth,  is  well  lighted  and  warmed  in  winter.  Adjacent  is  the 
irrigating  room,  soaking  stalls,  stocks  and  nearby  the  operat- 
ing room  and  x-ray  equipment.  The  large  clinic  hall  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  and  means  much  in  the  minds  of  the 
students.  Here  Leonard  Pearson  taught  and  made  a  great 
impression  on  his  students  as  did  Simon  J.  J.  Harger,  John 
W.  Adams  and  C.  J.  Marshall,  a  group  of  clinicians  than 
which  none  other  has  ever  been  greater.  Into  this  great  hall, 
Billy  Moore  used  to  drive  the  horse  ambulance  with  pomp 
and  ceremony,  moving  incapacitated  animals  for  operation 
and  treatment. 

The  second  floor  is  occupied  with  the  small  animal  wards 
filled  with  its  pathetic  patients  and  many  a  tale  of  trial  and 
tribulation  could  be  written  of  the  episodes  of  this  part  of 
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the  Veterinary  Hospital.  Here  also  are  the  examination  rooms 
and  operating  room  for  small  animals. 

The  south  side  contains  the  stables,  the  large  animal  operat- 
ing room  and  x-ray  equipment  and  in  the  southeast  comer  the 
blacksmith  shop.  The  second  floor  has  the  distemper  ward  for 
dogs,  the  students'  quarters  and  storage  places.  The  eastern 
end  was  arranged  for  grooms'  quarters  but  when  finished  the 
horse  was  fast  waning  from  the  city  and  it  was  altered  for 
laboratory  use.  Those  quarters  were  used  by  the  United 
States  Army  as  a  laboratory  for  the  Veterinary  Corps  during 
the  World  War.  In  this  section  was  arranged  a  room  for 
teaching  horseshoeing.  Directly  over  the  blacksmith  shop 
Leonard  Pearson  had  planned  a  large  hall  to  accommodate 
meetings,  with  a  fireplace  to  serve  as  a  place  around  which 
prominent  livestock  men  and  others  could  meet  for  informal 
discussions.  Leonard  Pearson's  untimely  death  caused  this 
room  to  be  dedicated  as  Leonard  Pearson  Hall.  The  room  was 
very  noisy  being  next  to  Woodland  Avenue  and  was  poorly 
adapted  for  meeting  purposes,  so  when  the  need  for  labora- 
tory quarters  for  physiology  and  pharmacology  became  urg- 
ent, the  large  room  was  converted  into  a  Laboratory  of 
Physiology  and  Pharmacology,  and  remains  the  newest  and 
most  complete  of  the  teaching  units.  At  this  time  the  former 
quarters  of  the  Laboratory  of  the  State  Livestock  Sanitary 
Board  were  converted  into  the  Leonard  Pearson  Hall  as  it 

now  is. 

The  east  end  was  next  completed.  Here  the  amphitheatre 
stands  out  and  as  one  approaches  through  the  archway  from 
Thirty-ninth  Street  there  is  seen  above  the  amphitheatre  the 
fine  clock  placed  there  through  the  generosity  of  the  Class 
of  191 2.  East  of  the  amphitheatre  across  the  driveway  is  the 
post-mortem  room  with  its  cumbersome  doors,  the  adjoining 
mortuary  with  its  multiferous  odors.  On  the  second  floor  a 
classroom  overlooks  the  courtyard  and  nearby  the  bone  room, 
the  nightmare  of  many  a  freshman.  Above  on  the  third  floor 
are  commodious  dissecting  rooms,  one  for  freshmen  and  one 
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for  sophomores,  presided  over  from  their  construction  by  the 
ever-faithful  Dr.  Booth.  Fish  stories  have  always  emanated 
from  this  part  of  the  building  but  it  is  only  recently  that 
fish  have  been  propagated  there  and  it  is  still  unknown 
whether  for  the  instruction  in  fish  anatomy,  or  for  the  founda- 
tion, inspiration,  background  and  circumvention  of  greater 
fish  stories. 

Dr.  John  Marshall,  Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee 
in  June  1 9 1 1 ,  asked  that  the  Building  Committee  be  discharged 
since  all  wings  except  the  North  had  been  completed  and 
accepted  by  the  University.  This  was  done  and  the  building 
of  the  North  wing  was  turned  over  to  the  Dean.  Dean  Klein 
presented  the  building  plans  and  specifications  for  the  North 
wing,  which  were  adopted  by  the  Faculty  January  26,  191 2. 

The  north  side  was  the  last  to  be  finished,  with  its  flat  top 
incomplete  because  of  the  shortness  of  funds  to  provide  a 
museum  still  so  badly  needed.  The  first  floor  has  a  small 
classroom,  known  as  Room  C,  and  adjoining  it  are  splendidly 
equipped  laboratories  of  Milk  Hygiene  and  Pharmacy.  On 
this  side,  just  off  the  courtyard,  is  the  students'  room,  where 
all  the  students  mingle.  The  basement  below  has  locker  and 
washroom  facilities.  The  students'  room  is  the  most  used  of 
all  rooms  about  the  School  and  if  one  could  make  oneself 
invisible  and  eavesdrop  there,  it  would  be  possible  to  hear 
much  about  the  Veterinary  School,  its  Faculty  and  about  the 
intricacies  of  veterinary  medicine.  The  second  floor  houses 
Bacteriology  and  Pathology,  Classroom  D,  the  finest  and 
quietest  of  all  the  lecture  rooms.  This  was  completed  Janu- 
ary i,  191 3  and  makes  the  quadrangle  complete. 

Housed  as  it  is  all  under  one  roof,  complete  in  every  de- 
tail so  far  as  the  building  is  concerned,  one  marvels  at  the 
perspective  of  Leonard  Pearson  who  conceived  and  planned 
it  so  complete. 

Those  who  labored  hard  during  the  period  before  and 
during  the  first  quarter  century  of  the  School,  could  they 
have  seen  this  fine  new  building,  so  admirably  planned  and 
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for  sophomores,  presided  over  from  their  construction  by  the 
ever-faithful  Dr.  Booth.  Fish  stories  have  always  emanated 
from  this  part  of  the  building  but  it  is  only  recently  that 
fish  have  been  propagated  there  and  it  is  still  unknown 
whether  for  the  instruction  in  fish  anatomy,  or  for  the  founda- 
tion, inspiration,  background  and  circumvention  of  greater 
fish  stories. 

Dr.  John  Marshall,  Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee 
in  June  191 1,  asked  that  the  Building  Committee  be  discharged 
since  all  wings  except  the  North  had  been  completed  and 
accepted  by  the  University.  This  was  done  and  the  building 
of  the  North  wing  was  turned  over  to  the  Dean.  Dean  Klein 
presented  the  building  plans  and  specifications  for  the  North 
wing,  which  were  adopted  by  the  Faculty  January  26,  191 2. 

The  north  side  was  the  last  to  be  finished,  with  its  flat  top 
incomplete  because  of  the  shortness  of  funds  to  provide  a 
museum  still  so  badly  needed.  The  first  floor  has  a  small 
classroom,  known  as  Room  C,  and  adjoining  it  are  splendidly 
equipped  laboratories  of  Milk  Hygiene  and  Pharmacy.  On 
this  side,  just  off  the  courtyard,  is  the  students'  room,  where 
all  the  students  mingle.  The  basement  below  has  locker  and 
washroom  facilities.  The  students'  room  is  the  most  used  of 
all  rooms  about  the  School  and  if  one  could  make  oneself 
invisible  and  eavesdrop  there,  it  would  be  possible  to  hear 
much  about  the  Veterinary  School,  its  Faculty  and  about  the 
intricacies  of  veterinary  medicine.  The  second  floor  houses 
Bacteriology  and  Pathology,  Classroom  D,  the  finest  and 
quietest  of  all  the  lecture  rooms.  This  was  completed  Janu- 
ary I,  191 3  and  makes  the  quadrangle  complete. 

Housed  as  it  is  all  under  one  roof,  complete  in  every  de- 
tail so  far  as  the  building  is  concerned,  one  marvels  at  the 
perspective  of  Leonard  Pearson  who  conceived  and  planned 
it  so  complete. 

Those  who  labored  hard  during  the  period  before  and 
during  the  first  quarter  century  of  the  School,  could  they 
have  seen  this  fine  new  building,  so  admirably  planned  and 
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constructed  by  Leonard  Pearson,  would  certainly  have  con- 
sidered this  a  crowning  event.  No  longer  need  the  School 
be  ashamed  of  its  quarters  because  this  was  and  remains  as 
fine  as  any  in  the  new  world,  at  least. 

It  was  in  1908  that  added  honors  came  to  the  School 
through  its  illustrious  Dean,  when  the  University  conferred 
on  Leonard  Pearson  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine for  his  research  work.  Also  in  that  year  he  was  chosen 
to  preside  over  the  section  on  Animal  Tuberculosis  at  the 
International  Tuberculosis  Congress  in  Washington. 

The  School  lost  its  most  illustrious  son  when  Leonard 
Pearson  died  on  September  20,  1909.  When  one  views  his 
portrait  hanging  inside  the  entrance  to  the  Veterinary  School, 
one  stands  in  reverence  because  his  spirit  still  pervades  the 
olace  he  did  so  much  to  found.  His  memory  is  recalled  also 
3y  a  tablet  erected  in  the  outer  archway  by  the  Guernsey 
Breeders'  Association  in  19 16. 

The  Faculty  meeting  of  May  26,  1909  was  a  very  impor- 
tant one  for  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  At  this  meet- 
ing many  important  changes  were  recommended  that  were 
carried  out  later.  This  marked  a  re-organization  of  the  School, 
or  can  well  be  considered  the  organization  of  the  School.  It 
was  at  this  meeting  that  Leonard  Pearson,  Dean,  stated  "Now 
with  the  aid  of  the  new  appropriations,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  School,  it  will  be  possible  to  organize  the 
work  of  the  School  on  a  proper  educational  basis  and  to  pay 
teachers  living  salaries  so  that  they  may  devote  their  first  and 
best  energies  to  the  Institution."  At  this  same  meeting  the 
members  of  the  Faculty  voted  to  recommend  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  "that  hereafter  the  Professor  of  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine and  Professor  of  Veterinary  Surgery  shall  devote  their 
entire  time  to  the  service  of  the  Veterinary  School  and  Hos- 
pital with  provision  for  adequate  salaries."  It  was  also  recom- 
mended "that  Assistant  Professors  in  Veterinary  Medicine 
and  in  Veterinary  Surgery  be  appointed  to  devote  their  full 
time  to  that  work."  It  was  also  recommended  that,  should 
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the  Trustees  approve  such  recommendations,  Stephen  J. 
Lockett  be  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine and  William  J.  Lentz  be  appointed  Assistant  Professor 
of  Veterinary  Surgery. 

The  Faculty  at  this  memorable  meeting  voted  to  request 
the  Board  of  Trustees  to  create  a  Professorship  of  Phar- 
macology and  Veterinary  Hygiene  and  that  Louis  A.  Klein 
be  appointed  to  that  professorship.  All  of  those  epoch-making 
changes  came  into  being  in  the  fall  of  1909. 

The  Faculty  apparently  also  discussed  many  other  things. 
Dr.  Allen  J.  Smith  made  a  motion  empowering  the  Dean  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  the  Faculty  to  raise  the  entrance 
requirements  and  to  present  an  outline  for  a  four-year  course 
of  study.  At  the  follov^^ing  meeting  of  the  Faculty  on  June 
8,  1909,  which  was  the  last  meeting  of  the  Faculty  that  Dr. 
Pearson  attended,  Leonard  Pearson  presented  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  raising  the  entrance  requirements  and  for  guidance 
in  admitting  students  to  the  Veterinary  School.  His  plan 
called  for  a  consideration  of  all  of  a  student's  qualifications 
rather  than  preliminary  education  alone.  He  called  attention 
to  the  desirability  of  a  four-year  course  in  agriculture  at  a 
state  university  as  an  ideal  preliminary  training  as  well  as 
the  familiarity  that  country  boys  have  with  animals  by  train- 
ing and  experience,  giving  such  students  a  basic  foundation 
for  studying  about  their  make-up  and  diseases.  That  plan 
apparently  has  been  the  guide  for  admission  of  students  to 
this  School  and  is  still  being  followed  even  in  a  more  com- 
prehensive way  by  a  Committee  on  Admissions  of  more  re- 
cent origin. 

The  opening  of  the  School  in  the  fall  of  1909  instituted 
the  many  changes  that  have  been  described  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs  and  that  seemed  to  have  been  fostered,  and  almost 
miraculously  so,  by  Leonard  Pearson.  At  this  time  it  was 
announced  that  Louis  A.  Klein  had  been  selected  Secretary 
of  the  Faculty  and  Professor  of  Pharmacology  and  Veterinary 
Hygiene  and  that  he  had  arranged  courses  in  Therapeutics, 
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the  Trustees  approve  such  recommendations,  Stephen  J. 
Lockett  be  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine and  William  J.  Lentz  be  appointed  Assistant  Professor 
of  Veterinary  Surgery. 

The  Faculty  at  this  memorable  meeting  voted  to  request 
the  Board  of  Trustees  to  create  a  Professorship  of  Phar- 
macology and  Veterinary  Hygiene  and  that  Louis  A.  Klein 
be  appointed  to  that  professorship.  All  of  those  epoch-making 
changes  came  into  being  in  the  fall  of  1909. 

The  Faculty  apparently  also  discussed  many  other  things. 
Dr.  Allen  J.  Smith  made  a  motion  empowering  the  Dean  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  the  Faculty  to  raise  the  entrance 
requirements  and  to  present  an  outline  for  a  four-year  course 
of  study.  At  the  follov^^ing  meeting  of  the  Faculty  on  June 
8,  1909,  which  was  the  last  meeting  of  the  Faculty  that  Dr. 
Pearson  attended,  Leonard  Pearson  presented  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  raising  the  entrance  requirements  and  for  guidance 
in  admitting  students  to  the  Veterinary  School.  His  plan 
called  for  a  consideration  of  all  of  a  student's  qualifications 
rather  than  preliminary  education  alone.  He  called  attention 
to  the  desirability  of  a  four-year  course  in  agriculture  at  a 
state  university  as  an  ideal  preliminary  training  as  well  as 
the  familiarity  that  country  boys  have  with  animals  by  train- 
ing and  experience,  giving  such  students  a  basic  foundation 
for  studying  about  their  make-up  and  diseases.  That  plan 
apparently  has  been  the  guide  for  admission  of  students  to 
this  School  and  is  still  being  followed  even  in  a  more  com- 
prehensive way  by  a  Committee  on  Admissions  of  more  re- 
cent origin. 

The  opening  of  the  School  in  the  fall  of  1909  instituted 
the  many  changes  that  have  been  described  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs  and  that  seemed  to  have  been  fostered,  and  almost 
miraculously  so,  by  Leonard  Pearson.  At  this  time  it  was 
announced  that  Louis  A.  Klein  had  been  selected  Secretary 
of  the  Faculty  and  Professor  of  Pharmacology  and  Veterinary 
Hygiene  and  that  he  had  arranged  courses  in  Therapeutics, 
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Pharmacy,    General    Hygiene,    Milk    Hygiene    and    Meat 

Hygiene. 

Following  the  death  of  Leonard  Pearson  on  September  20, 
1909,  the  Trustees  selected  Louis  A.  Klein  for  Dean;  he  took 
over  those  duties  January  i,  19 10.  Dr.  Klein  was  well  quali- 
fied for  his  many  duties.  He  graduated  in  the  Class  of  1897, 
winning  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Prize  awarded  to  the  student 
having  the  highest  average  during  the  course.  He  practiced 
at  Lewistown,  Pa.,  for  the  first  year  after  graduation,  and 
then  served  as  Veterinarian  on  the  Vanderbilt  Estate  at  Bilt- 
more,  North  Carolina,  during  the  absence  of  the  regular  in- 
cumbent. One  year  later  he  entered  the  service  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  while  stationed  at 
Philadelphia  in  1900  was  elected  Lecturer  on  Meat  Inspec- 
tion in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  resigned  one  year 
later  to  accept  the  position  of  Professor  of  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine and  Sanitary  Science  in  the  Veterinary  Department  of 
the  Iowa  State  College.  The  summer  vacation  he  spent  in 
Montana  on  special  work  for  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry.  He  held  the  position  in  Iowa  for  two  years 
and  then  resigned  to  return  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  going  to  Texas  to  engage  in  the  Texas  fever  quaran- 
tine and  other  regulatory  work.  While  there  he  conducted 
experiments  which  resulted  in  the  development  of  a  method 
of  killing  fever  ticks  on  cattle  by  dipping  them  in  crude  oil, 
making  it  possible  to  ship  them  into  other  sections  without 
spreading  the  infection.  In  1904  he  went  to  South  Carolina 
to  become  Professor  of  Veterinary  Science  in  the  Clemson 
Agricukural  College,  Veterinarian  to  the  State  Experiment 
Station,  and  State  Veterinarian.  In  the  course  of  his  work  here, 
he  perfected  a  method  of  controlling  "scours"  in  milk-fed 
calves  and,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  in  its  Texas  fever  campaign,  conducted  ex- 
periments on  tick-eradication  on  farms  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
College.  In  1906,  as  State  Veterinarian,  he  put  into  opera- 
tion a  plan  for  eradicating  ticks  in  two  counties.  This  plan 
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was  gradually  extended  by  his  successors  until  it  covered  the 
entire  State  and  the  whole  area  was  eventually  freed  from 
ticks  and  released  from  the  Texas  fever  quarantine.  In  South 
Carolina,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  the  early  experimental  research 
work  with  its  quarantines  and  restrictive  control  met  with 
determined  opposition  from  the  owners  of  cattle.  Among 
other  objections  made  was  "that  their  ox  teams  could  not  be 
used  to  carry  the  farm  products  to  market."  It  is  quoted  here 
as  reflecting  the  change  in  agricultural  customs  and  methods 
of  transportation. 

Dr.  Klein  returned  to  Pennsylvania  in  1907  as  Deputy 
State  Veterinarian  under  Dr.  Leonard  Pearson,  participating 
in  the  strenuous  fight  for  control  of  the  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease outbreak.  He  held  this  position  until  appointed  Professor 
of  Pharmacology  and  Veterinary  Hygiene.  In  19 10  Dr.  Klein 
went  to  Europe,  spending  his  time  in  the  clinic  of  Professor 
B.  Bang  and  the  Laboratory  of  Professor  C.  O.  Jensen  at 
Copenhagen.  In  19 17  he  published  his  second  book,  "Princi- 
ples and  Practices  of  Milk  Hygiene."  He  had  previously,  in 
19 14,  published  a  translation  of  Frohner's  "Text  Book  of  Gen- 
eral Therapeutics  for  Veterinarians." 

Shortly  after  the  United  States  entered  the  World  War 
in  19 1 7,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Veterinary  Advisory 
Board  appointed  by  the  Surgeon  General  to  draw  up  regu- 
lations and  tables  of  organization  for  the  Veterinary  Corps 
of  the  Army,  dividing  his  time  between  the  Veterinary  School 
and  the  Surgeon  General's  Office  in  Washington.  Whenlhe 
work  of  this  Board  was  completed  in  October,  he  was  com- 
missioned as  Major  in  the  Veterinary  Corps  and  was  given  a 
leave  of  absence  by  the  University.  He  had  much  to  do  with 
drafting  Special  Regulations  No.  70,  which  were  adopted 
in  the  fall  of  1917.  He  also  wrote  the  rules  and  regulations 
governing  Meat  and  Dairy  Hygiene  which  have  continued, 
with  but  few  minor  changes,  up  to  the  present  time.  Dr.  Klein 
was  in  the  Army,  part  of  the  time  in  France,  untU  February 
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19 19,  when  he  resumed  his  duties  at  the  University.  During 
his  absence  Dr.  William  J.  Lentz  served  as  Dean  pro  tem. 

In  1930  Dr.  Klein  resigned  as  Dean;  but  following  the 
death  of  Dr.  Bemis  served  again  temporarily  until  a  successor 
could  be  selected. 

Simon  J.  J.  Harger  died  August  28,  19 10  and  the  School 
lost  one  of  its  early  graduates  and  great  teachers.  Unequalled 
in  the  knowledge  of  Anatomy  as  well  as  the  ability  to  impart 
that  knowledge  to  his  students,  he  was  sorely  missed.  He  was 
a  thorough  clinician  and  patient  investigator,  a  skillful  sur- 
geon and  expert  in  the  diagnosis  of  lameness. 

Dr.  William  J.  Lentz  took  up  Dr.  Harger's  work  in  Anat- 
omy and  has  since  conducted  it  in  his  characteristic  efficient 
manner.  Dr.  Lentz  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  April  12  th,  1878; 
attended  the  Philadelphia  public  schools.  Spring  Garden  In- 
stitute, and  Temple  College,  graduating  from  the  latter  in 
1896.  He  matriculated  in  Jefferson  Medical  College;  later  in 
the  Veterinary  School  and  graduated  in  1904. 

Following  his  graduation  he  served  as  Resident  Surgeon  in 
the  Veterinary  Hospital  for  a  period  of  three  years;  was  for 
a  short  time  Assistant  Inspector  in  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry;  in  1906- 1907  enrolled  as  a  third-year  student  at 
the  Hahnemann  Medical  College;  appointed  Assistant  Demon- 
strator of  Anatomy  in  the  Veterinary  School  in  1907; 
Demonstrator  of  Surgery  in  1908  and  the  following  year 
Demonstrator  of  Veterinary  Anatomy.  In  19 10,  he  was  ap- 
3ointed  Assistant  Professor  of  Veterinary  Surgery;  two  years 
ater.  Professor  of  Veterinary  Anatomy  and  Director  of  the 
Small  Animal  Clinic.  During  the  trying  times  of  the  World 
War  he  was  the  Acting  Dean.  For  several  years  he  has  been 
a  member  and  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Veterinary  Hospital,  and  Supervisor  of  Veterinary  Extension. 
Dr.  E.  T.  Booth  became  Demonstrator  of  Veterinary  Anat- 
omy after  his  graduation  in  1909  and  has  presided  over  the 
dissecting  room  since  that  time.  He  was  promoted  to  Assistant 
Professor  of  Veterinary  Anatomy  in  1933.  Dr.  Booth  has  al- 
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ways  been  painstaking  in  his  efforts  with  all  the  students. 
His  long  hours  in  the  dissecting  room  enable  him  to  become 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  students  and  he  learns  the  mner- 
most  thoughts  of  the  studious  as  well  as  those  not  so  studious. 
Dr.  Booth  has  become  expert  in  preparing  bones  for  study 
both  anatomically  and  pathologically.  He  has  a  splendid  col- 
lection of  anatomical  specimens  and  is  always  faithful  in  his 
endeavors  to  get  our  students  well  grounded  in  the  basic 
and  fundamental  study  of  anatomy. 

The  work  in  bacteriology  when  given  up  by  Dr.  Ravenel 
in  1902  was  taken  over  by  Dr.  David  H.  Bergey  who  taught 
that  subject  until  19 10.  Dr.  David  Hendricks  Bergey,  M.D., 
B.S.  and  D.P.H.,  was  born  in  Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  in 
i860.  He  graduated  in  Medicine  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1884.  He  was  appointed  first  assistant  in  the  Labo- 
ratory of  Hygiene  in  1896,  assistant  professor  of  Hygiene  and 
Bacteriology  in  19 16  and  professor  of  Hygiene  and  Bacteri- 
ology in  1926  and  Director  of  the  Laboratory  in  1928  until 
his  retirement.  Dr.  Bergey  was  author  of  a  Handbook  of 
Practical  Hygiene  in  1899,  The  Principles  of  Hygiene  in 
19 10  and  Bergey 's  Manual  of  Determinative  Bacteriology  in 
1923.  He  has  contributed  many  papers  to  various  journals. 
He  was  an  excellent  teacher  and  was  held  in  high  esteem  by 
all  of  our  students  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  have  him  for 
an  instructor.  Dr.  Bergey  relinquished  his  teaching  of  veteri- 
nary students  in  19 10  when  bacteriology  was  taken  over  by 
Dr.  K.  F.  Meyer. 

There  had  been  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Faculty  to  have 
Pathology  taught  in  the  Veterinary  School  and  from  a  veteri- 
nary viewpoint.  With  this  in  mind,  search  had  been  made 
for  a  veterinary  pathologist.  Finally  K.  F.  Meyer  was  se- 
lected as  Assistant  Professor  of  Veterinary  Pathology  and 
came  to  the  School  in  19 10  from  South  Africa.  Dr.  Meyer 
had  received  his  training  in  the  veterinary  schools  of  Switzer- 
land and  Germany  and  before  coming  to  the  School  was 
employed  in  South  Africa  under  Sir  Arnold  Theiler.  He  be- 
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came  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology  in  191 1  but 
resigned  June  30,  191 3  to  become  Director  of  the  Hooper 
Research  Foundation.  At  Dr.  Meyer's  resignation,  W.  J. 
Crocker,  a  graduate  of  the  Class  of  19 11  and  who  had  been 
associated  with  Dr.  Meyer  as  Lecturer  in  Pathology  and 
Demonstrator  of  Bacteriology  for  two  years,  was  selected  to 
carry  on  the  instruction  in  General  and  Special  Pathology. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Campbell,  who  had  been  Demonstrator  of  Milk 
Bacteriology,  1909-12,  and  who  became  Instructor  in  Milk 
Hygiene  in  the  latter  year,  was  appointed  Assistant  Professor 
of  Pharmacology  and  Hygiene  in  191 3.  He  took  over  the  in- 
struction in  Bacteriology  in  1920  and  in  1922  was  appointed 
Assistant  Professor  of  Veterinary  Bacteriology.  In  addition 
to  his  work  as  a  teacher  Dr.  Campbell  has  engaged  in  con- 
siderable research  work  in  bacteriology,  particularly  in  con^ 
nection  with  milk  hygiene  and  immunology. 

July  I,  191 3  Victor  G.  Kimball,  for  the  last  three  sessions 
Lecturer  in  Medicine,  was  elected  Assistant  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine. At  this  time  Frank  E.  Lentz,  of  the  Class  of  1907,  was 
elected  Instructor  in  Pharmacy. 

The  Faculty  on  June  8,  19 15  adopted  a  resolution  request- 
ing the  Board  of  Trustees  to  increase  the  course  in  veteri- 
nary medicine  from  three  years  to  four  years,  to  begin  with 
the  session  of  19 16-17.  The  catalogue  of  191 5-16  containing 
announcements  for  the  session  beginning  in  19 16  carried  the 
announcement  that  the  course  of  study  would  be  extended 
over  four  years.  This  same  catalogue  stated  that  "candidates 
must  have  at  least  a  four-year  high  school  course,  or  at  least 
fifteen  standard  high  school  units,  or  its  equivalent."  The 
catalogue  the  following  year  lists  only  eighteen  students  as 
having  matriculated  in  the  first  class  of  the  four-year  course. 
In  the  session  of  19 17-18  only  fourteen  matriculated,  in 
1918-19  twelve,  and  in  1919-20  eleven,  and  in  1920-21  four. 

The  catalogue  containing  announcements  for  the  19 16- 17 
session  stated  that  candidates  who  present  a  certificate  cov- 
ering a  standard  high  school  course,  or  the  equivalent  thereof, 
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which  includes  at  least  fifteen  standard  high  school  units,  and 
candidates  who  present  certificates  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Bureau  of  Professional  Education  covering  fifteen  standard 
high  school  units  or  a  four-year  high  school  course  will  be 
admitted  without  examination. 

At  this  time  the  catalogue  also  stated  that  candidates  who 
may  desire  to  practice  in  Pennsylvania  after  graduation  should 
take  the  examinations  given  by  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Professional  Education,  since  the  law  governing  the  practice 
of  Veterinary  Medicine  in  Pennsylvania  requires  that  an  appli- 
cant for  examination  for  license  must  present  a  certificate  from 
the  Bureau  covering  fifteen  high  school  units.  This  unified  the 
entrance  requirements  of  the  School  with  the  preliminary 
educational  requirements  for  those  desiring  to  take  State 
Board  examinations  for  a  license  to  practice  in  Pennsylvania. 

This  procedure  increased  the  entrance  requirements  and 
also  lengthened  the  course.  The  full  effects  of  this  change 
were  not  felt  immediately,  but  later,  and  the  effects  of  the 
war  were  also  to  be  felt  at  the  same  time.  Thus,  in  19 18-19 
there  were  only  fifty-eight  students  in  the  Veterinary  School, 
with  four  students  in  the  senior  class  and  twelve  in  the  fresh- 
man class. 

The  following  is  copied  from  Dean  Klein's  report  for 

1918-19: 

"In  the  session  of  191 5-16  the  total  attendance  at  the  twenty- 
one  veterinary  schools  in  operation  was  2992,  of  which  1233  were 
freshmen.  In  the  session  of  19 16- 17,  when  all  schools  extended  the 
course  of  instruction  from  three  to  four  years  and  those  of  the 
better  grade  advanced  their  entrance  requirements,  the  total  at- 
tendance was  2661  and  the  freshmen  numbered  637.  In  1917-18 
the  total  attendance  was  1841,  with  330  freshmen.  Four  schools 
did  not  open  for  the  session  of  19 18- 19,  leaving  seventeen  in 
operation,  the  total  attendance  was  reduced  to  1 1 14  and  only  264 
freshmen  entered. 

"Leaders  in  the  veterinary  profession  are  very  generally  of  the 
opinion  that  this  decrease  of  veterinary  students  is  only  tern- 
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porary.  Efficient  veterinary  service  is  of  greater  economic  im- 
portance to  the  country  today  than  at  any  period  in  its  history. 
The  failure  of  the  production  of  meat  and  milk  producing  ani- 
mals to  keep  pace  with  the  demand  and  the  consequent  world 
shortage  in  the  supply  of  meat  and  dairy  products  has  made  it 
imperative  that  the  losses  due  to  disease  and  injury  be  reduced  to 
the  lowest  possible  point.  The  increased  value  of  these  animals 
has  also  caused  the  individual  owner  to  call  on  the  veterinarian 
for  assistance  more  frequently  than  heretofore.  Consequently  the 
volume  of  veterinary  work  requiring  attention  and  the  demand 
for  veterinarians  is  greater  than  ever  before.  The  veterinary 
schools,  therefore,  still  have  an  important  work  to  do  and  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  to  doubt  that  when  industrial  con- 
ditions are  more  settled  and  the  present  condition  with  regard  to 
veterinary  work  is  better  understood  more  young  men  will  per- 
ceive the  opportunities  offered  in  a  veterinary  career  and  will  be 
seeking  a  course  in  veterinary  medicine.  At  the  present  time 
some  of  them  no  doubt  are  attracted  by  the  large  pay  attached  to 
industrial  positions  and  others  are  perhaps  under  a  wrong  im- 
pression with  regard  to  the  effect  upon  the  veterinary  profession 
of  the  partial  replacement  of  animal  by  motor  transport." 

The  year  1920  and  192 1  was  the  point  of  lowest  attendance 
incident  with  the  raised  entrance  requirements,  the  lengthen- 
ing of  the  course  and  the  post-war  period.  In  this  year  the 
School  had  a  total  of  thirty  students  with  only  four  fresh- 
men entering.  Dean  Klein's  report  for  that  year  shows  the 
following: 

"The  decrease  began  with  the  session  of  19 16- 17,  when  higher 
entrance  requirements  and  an  extended  course  went  into  effect 
in  all  but  the  proprietary  schools.  Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
because  of  the  new  conditions,  the  entering  classes  would  have 
been  smaller  than  the  graduating  classes  for  at  least  two  years,  and 
the  total  number  of  students  would  have  continued  to  decrease 
for  that  length  of  time  and  probably  longer,  but  the  effect  of 
the  higher  entrance  requirements  and  extended  course  has  been 
accentuated  and  prolonged  by  the  conditions  which  prevailed 
during  the  war  and  the  period  immediately   following  when 
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young  men  were  attracted  by  the  large  salaries  and  profits  of  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  pursuits. 

"Another  influence  is  the  impression  which  generally  prevails 
that  animal  traction  is  rapidly  being  replaced  by  the  mechanical 
motor  and  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  veterinarian 
will  be  without  an  occupation.  Considering  that  the  facts  are  all 
against  it,  it  is  surprising  to  what  extent  this  idea  is  entertained. 
There  are  more  horses  and  mules  in  the  country  today  than  at 
any  other  time  in  its  history.  The  United  States  census  for  1920 
shows  27,679,939  as  against  26,756,750  in  the  census  of  1910.  In 
the  cities  and  towns,  however,  there  has  been  a  decrease  from 
3,435,900  in  1910  to  2,083,861  in  1920.  It  has  been  this  displace- 
ment of  horses  and  mules  in  urban  communities  coupled  with  the 
extravagant  claims  of  the  motor  interests  which  is  responsible  for 
the  false  impression  that  exists  that  the  mechanical  motor  has 
largely  replaced  and  will  eventually  replace  the  horse  and  mule. 

"The  basis  of  the  thought  that  the  veterinarian  would  pass  out 
with  the  horse  and  mule  is  a  mystery.  Ev.en  with  the  horse  and 
mule  extinct  it  would  still  be  necessary  to  study  and  treat  the 
diseases  of  the  other  species  of  domestic  animals  as  long  as  we  are 
dependent  upon  them  for  meat,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  eggs  and 
wool.  Those  who  are  under  the  impression  that  the  work  of  the 
veterinarian  is  confined  to  the  horse  and  mule  are  lacking  in  in- 
formation. The  breeding  and  rearing  of  the  other  species  of  do- 
mestic animals  and  the  marketing  of  their  products  is  one  of  the 
activities  of  man  which  is  fundamental  to  the  general  well-being 
and  prosperity.  Much  depends  upon  the  success  of  this  animal  in- 
dustry—not only  an  adequate  supply  of  valuable  foods  and  an 
important  material  for  clothing,  but  also  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
upon  which  other  food  and  clothing  material  must  be  grown;  for 
it  has  been  demonstrated  over  and  over  again  that  soil  fertility  can 
be  most  economically  maintained  when  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  products  of  the  land  is  fed  to  livestock  and  marketed  as  meat 
or  milk.  Consequently  a  successful  animal  industry  is  necessary 
if  we  are  to  have  an  adequate  supply  of  food  and  raiment,  and 
one  of  the  things  necessary  to  a  successful  animal  industry  is  the 
reduction  of  losses  from  disease  and  accident  to  the  lowest  pos- 
sible minimum.  This  can  be  accomplished  only  by  men  who  are 
specially  trained  for  the  work. 
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"In  the  days  of  the  open  range,  cheap  farm  land,  cheap  ranch 
and  farm  labor  and  low  grade  animals,  losses  from  disease  and 
accident  did  not  have  to  be  considered  unless  they  became  ex- 
tremely excessive,  as  when  a  virulent,  contagious  or  infectious 
disease  appeared;  but  today  conditions  are  entirely  different.  Each 
individual  animal  represents  a  much  greater  investment  in  breed- 
ing stock,  land,  buildings,  feed  and  labor  than  formerly  and  it  is 
consequently  of  greater  economical  importance  to  the  owner 
than  heretofore  that  it  be  protected  from  the  ravages  of  disease. 
It  should  therefore  not  be  surprising  that  veterinarians  are  called 
by  the  owners  to  treat  not  only  horses  and  mules  but  all  other 
species  of  domestic  animals. 

"But  the  loss  of  animals  from  disease  has  a  broader  aspect  than 
the  interests  of  the  individual  owner.  While  our  herds  and  flocks 
of  food  producing  animals  are  now  greater  in  number  than  ever 
before,  the  increase  has  not  been  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in 
population,  and  this  is  one  reason  the  cost  of  the  products  of 
these  animals  has  risen.  If  the  increase  in  our  herds  and  flocks  fails 
to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  population  these  costs  will  go 
higher.  The  successful  and  economical  production  of  domestic 
animals  is  therefore  a  matter  of  importance  to  every  consumer  of 
animal  products. 

"The  magnitude  of  our  animal  industry  is  not  generally  appre- 
ciated. It  represents  an  investment  of  approximately  ten  billion 
dollars,  while  the  value  of  our  agricultural  products  is  approxi- 
mately one-third  that  of  our  total  national  production.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  loss  of  animals  from  preventable  diseases  amounts 
to  three  hundred  million  dollars  annually.  To  hold  the  present 
position  or  to  further  reduce  these  losses,  the  study  of  the  dis- 
eases of  animals  must  go  on  and  men  must  be  trained  to  carry 
on  the  work. 

"There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  a  future  of  useful  and 
valuable  service  lies  before  the  veterinarian." 

Dr.  Carl  W.  Gay  taught  the  courses  in  Animal  Industry 
until  his  resignation  in  19 16  to  go  to  Minnesota.  At  this  time 
there  was  no  one  to  take  up  that  work  and  an  arrangement 
was  made  with  Dr.  George  A.  Dick,  of  the  Class  of  1904, 
to  teach  Animal  Industry.  Dr.  Dick  went  to  the  Iowa  State 
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College  for  one  year  where  he  was  graduated  with  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Animal  Husbandry.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  to  have  the  instruction  for  the  year  Dr. 
Dick  was  away  given  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Crouse,  of  the  Class  of 
19 1 5,  who  took  charge  of  the  courses  in  Principles  of  Breed- 
ing and  Feeds  and  Feeding  while  Dr.  J.  G.  Moon,  of  the 
Class  of  19 1 6,  gave  the  instruction  in  Equitation,  Breeds  and 
Stock  Judging,  and  the  Animal  Industry  Practicum.  Dr.  Dick 
was  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Industry  in  1 9 1 6 
and  has  since  conducted  all  the  courses  in  Animal  Industry. 
He  was  promoted  to  the  professorship  in  19 19. 

Dr.  Dick  inaugurated  a  course  in  Poultry  Husbandry  in 
192 1.  He  became  Director  of  Veterinary  Extension  in  192 1, 
continuing  until  July  i,  193 1,  when  he  became  Dean  of  the 
Veterinary  School. 

Dr.  Dick  was  bom  at  Cheapside,  Ontario,  Canada,  of 
American  parents  November  29,  1877.  He  came  to  Port 
Allegheny,  Pa.,  with  his  parents  when  about  two  years  old. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that  place  and  then 
took  a  course  at  the  British  American  Business  College  in 
Toronto.  He  entered  the  Ontario  Veterinary  College  in  the 
fall  of  1900  and  won  the  Freshman  prize  in  Anatomy.  The 
following  year  he  transferred  to  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  here  again  he  showed  his  proficiency  in  Anatomy 
by  winning  the  prize  offered  the  best  student  in  that  subject. 

Following  his  graduation  in  1904  Dr.  Dick  entered  private 
practice  at  Kane,  Pa.,  where  he  remained  for  about  twelve 
years.  During  this  time  he  became  greatly  interested  in  the 
breeding  of  Ayrshire  cattle.  Later  on.  Dr.  Dick  accepted  a 
position  with  the  Pennsylvania  State  Livestock  Sanitary  Board 
and  carried  on  experimental  work  in  connection  with  Bang's 
disease  and  sterility. 

The  minutes  of  the  Faculty  for  March  24,  19 16,  state  that 
the  Committee  to  consider  the  establishment  of  an  ambula- 
tory clinic  reported  that,  after  a  meeting  had  been  arranged 
with  nearby  veterinarians,  the  members  of  the  committee 
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College  for  one  year  where  he  was  graduated  with  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Animal  Husbandry.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  to  have  the  instruction  for  the  year  Dr. 
Dick  was  away  given  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Crouse,  of  the  Class  of 
19 1 5,  who  took  charge  of  the  courses  in  Principles  of  Breed- 
ing and  Feeds  and  Feeding  while  Dr.  J.  G.  Moon,  of  the 
Class  of  19 1 6,  gave  the  instruction  in  Equitation,  Breeds  and 
Stock  Judging,  and  the  Animal  Industry  Practicum.  Dr.  Dick 
was  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Industry  in  19 16 
and  has  since  conducted  all  the  courses  in  Animal  Industry. 
He  was  promoted  to  the  professorship  in  19 19. 

Dr.  Dick  inaugurated  a  course  in  Poultry  Husbandry  in 
1 92 1.  He  became  Director  of  Veterinary  Extension  in  192 1, 
continuing  until  July  i,  193 1,  when  he  became  Dean  of  the 
Veterinary  School. 

Dr.  Dick  was  born  at  Cheapside,  Ontario,  Canada,  of 
American  parents  November  29,  1877.  He  came  to  Port 
Allegheny,  Pa.,  with  his  parents  when  about  two  years  old. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that  place  and  then 
took  a  course  at  the  British  American  Business  College  in 
Toronto.  He  entered  the  Ontario  Veterinary  College  in  the 
fall  of  1900  and  won  the  Freshman  prize  in  Anatomy.  The 
following  year  he  transferred  to  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  here  again  he  showed  his  proficiency  in  Anatomy 
by  winning  the  prize  offered  the  best  student  in  that  subject. 

Following  his  graduation  in  1904  Dr.  Dick  entered  private 
practice  at  Kane,  Pa.,  where  he  remained  for  about  twelve 
years.  During  this  time  he  became  greatly  interested  in  the 
breeding  of  Ayrshire  cattle.  Later  on.  Dr.  Dick  accepted  a 
position  with  the  Pennsylvania  State  Livestock  Sanitary  Board 
and  carried  on  experimental  work  in  connection  with  Bang's 
disease  and  sterility. 

The  minutes  of  the  Faculty  for  March  24,  19 16,  state  that 
the  Committee  to  consider  the  establishment  of  an  ambula- 
tory clinic  reported  that,  after  a  meeting  had  been  arranged 
with  nearby  veterinarians,  the  members  of  the  committee 
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recommended  that  an  ambulatory  clinic  be  started  with  nearby 
veterinarians  notifying  the  School  of  interesting  cases,  when 
students  assigned  to  this  work  would  be  accompanied  by  an 
instructor  from  the  School  and  go  with  the  practitioner  to 
visit  actual  cases  in  practice.  The  ambulatory  clinic  was  or- 
ganized by  Dr.  C.  J.  Marshall  in  the  fall  of  1922.  It  improved 
the  course  in  Medicine  by  providing  for  additional  practical 
work.  It  also  added  much  to  the  interest  among  the  students 
since  it  enabled  the  students  to  see  actual  cases  as  encoun- 
tered by  veterinarians  in  practice.  Philadelphia  is  located  near 
one  of  the  sections  of  the  United  States  richest  in  the  finest 
of  livestock  for  all  purposes.  Then,  too,  this  course  provided 
thrills  aplenty  for  the  students.  Conducted  as  it  was  in  Dr. 
Marshall's  car  driven  by  him,  when  examinations  were  time 
consuming,  or  the  distance  great,  the  lost  time  was  made  up 
going  around  comers  or  through  narrow  places  as  vouched 
for  by  many  of  the  students  under  Dr.  Marshall's  guidance. 

The  Legislature  made  a  grant  to  the  University  in  1920 
for  extension  work.  The  Faculty  of  the  Veterinary  School 
organized  this  work  that  year  and  arrangements  were  made 
with  Dr.  George  H.  Hart  to  begin  the  work  November  i, 
1920.  Dr.  Hart  started  the  publication  of  the  Veterinary 
Quarterly,  the  first  issue  being  in  January  1921.  This  pub- 
lication has  been  printed  quarterly  since  that  time  and  has 
contained  many  interesting  articles.  After  its  organization  and 
Dr.  Hart's  first  year's  work.  Veterinary  Extension  was  car- 
ried on  by  the  Faculty  with  Dr.  G.  A.  Dick  as  Director  until 
he  became  Dean  July  i,  193 1,  at  which  time  Dr.  W^illiam  J. 
Lentz  became  Director  of  Veterinary  Extension.  The  in- 
auguration of  Veterinary  Extension  work  was  a  progressive 
step  in  the  School's  educational  work.  By  means  of  the  Ex- 
tension V^ork,  veterinary  education  is  taken  into  the  field 
and  extended  to  the  veterinary  practitioner  wherever  he  may 
be  located  in  our  State  and  in  whatever  he  may  be  interested. 

At  the  Faculty  meeting  June  4,  1920,  a  letter  was  read 
from  Dr.  T.  E.  Munce,  of  the  Class  of  1904,  State  Veteri- 
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narian  of  Pennsylvania,  offering  a  prize  of  $25.00  to  be 
awarded  annually  to  the  senior  student  who  in  the  four  years 
has  made  the  highest  average  grade  in  Animal  Industry.  This 
offer  was  thankfully  received  by  the  Faculty  and  the  prize 
has  been  received  annually  by  students  since  that  time.  It  is 
known  as  the  "T.  E.  Munce  Prize." 

Through  the  beneficence  of  those  interested  in  the  Veteri- 
nary School,  several  other  prizes  have  been  established  for 
students  attending  the  Veterinary  School.  j 

The  "J.  B.  Lippincott  Prize"  was  established  during  the 
session  of  1889-90  by  Mr.  J.  Bertram  Lippincott.  It  is  a  prize 
of  $100  offered  to  the  member  of  the  senior  class  who  in  the 
four  years  spent  in  the  Veterinary  School  attains  the  highest 
general  average  in  examinations. 

The  "Jeannette  Blair  Prize"  was  established  by  Dr.  Bruce 
Blair,  December  4,  1923.  It  is  a  prize  of  $50.00  offered  to  the 
member  of  the  senior  class  who  does  the  best  work  in  the 
Small  Animal  Clinic. 

The  "Anatomy  Prize  of  the  Class  of  1926"  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Class  of  1926.  It  is  a  fund  contributed  by  that 
class,  the  income  of  which  is  used  to  purchase  a  medal  to  be 
awarded  to  the  member  of  the  sophomore  class  who  has  the 
best  record  in  the  courses  in  Anatomy. 

The  "Leonard  Pearson  Prize"  was  established  February  3, 
1926  by  the  family  of  Leonard  Pearson  as  a  memorial  to  Dr. 
Pearson.  It  is  a  prize  of  $50.00  awarded  to  the  member  of  the 
senior  class  who  has  shown,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Veterinary 
Faculty,  by  his  scholarship,  breadth  of  interest,  personality 
and  high  character,  combined  with  his  ability  to  speak  and 
write  correct  English,  that  he  is  most  capable  of  dignifying 
and  advancing  veterinary  science  in  research,  in  practice,  in 
education  and  in  its  relation  to  civilization. 

The  "Suburban  Cattle  Breeders'  Association  Prize"  is  con- 
tributed by  that  Association  and  was  established  February  13, 
193 1.  It  is  a  sum  of  $25.00  awarded  to  the  member  of  the 
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sophomore  class  who  attains  the  highest  average  in  the  course 
in  Physiology. 

A  prize  of  an  ecraseur  was  offered  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Teufel,  a 
friend  of  the  Department,  to  the  member  of  the  second  year 
class  who  passed  the  best  examination  in  veterinary  Anatomy. 
This  prize  was  established  in  the  session  of  1895-96.  With 
the  decreasing  use  of  the  ecraseur  the  prize  was  changed  to 
a  veterinary  instrument.  The  prize  was  discontinued  in  the 
session  of  1919-20.  Mr.  Teufel  was  always  a  loyal  friend 
of  the  School  and  regretted  that  he  had  to  discontinue  the 
prize  because  of  unavoidable  circumstances. 

The  Class  of  19 14  established  a  fund  to  provide  a  medal 
to  the  member  of  the  first  year  class  who  attains  the  highest 
general  average  for  the  year.  This  medal  was  discontinued 
with  the  session  of  1927-28  because  the  fund  income  was  in- 
sufficient to  provide  the  medal.  It  is  hoped  that  it  can  be  re- 
sumed later. 

The  Faculty  voted  in  192 1  to  add  a  course  in  Poultry  Hus- 
bandry owing  to  the  great  and  growing  importance  of  the 
poultry  industry.  This  course  of  one  hour  per  week  in  the 
second  term  was  placed  in  the  junior  year.  During  192 1  a 
special  course  of  four  lectures  was  arranged.  Those  lectures 
were  as  follows:  "Principles  of  Serum  Therapy"  by  Major 
A.  Parker  Kitchens,  Medical  Corps,  United  States  Army; 
"Principles  of  Breeding"  by  B.  H.  Rawl,  Assistant  Chief, 
United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry;  "Diagnosis  and 
Treatment  of  Hog  Cholera  and  Other  Infectious  Disease  of 
Swine"  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Niles,  Ames,  Iowa;  and  "Diseases  of 
Poultry"  by  Dr.  B.  A.  Gallagher,  United  States  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry. 

Dr.  John  Marshall,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology, 
retired  at  the  end  of  the  session  in  1922.  He  had  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  instruction  of  every  class  in  Chemistry  since 
the  opening  of  the  Veterinary  School  in  1884.  He  had  served 
as  Dean  of  the  Veterinary  Faculty  from  1889  to  1897.  His 
lucid  descriptions  of  the  complexities  of  Chemistry  will  al- 
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ways  be  remembered  by  his  students  and  the  Veterinary 
School  lost  a  valued  friend  and  teacher  with  his  retirement. 
He  was  closely  associated  with  the  deliberations  of  the  Faculty 
on  all  matters  of  importance  for  thirty-three  years.  Everyone 
knew  him  as  an  excellent  teacher,  wise  counsellor  and  true 
friend.  Following  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Marshall  the  courses 
in  Chemistry  were  taken  over  by  Professor  D.  Wright  Wil- 
son, assisted  by  Dr.  L.  A.  Ryan  and  Dr.  Henry  E.  Starr,  who 
had  also  been  associated  with  Dr.  Marshall  previously. 

From  the  opening  of  the  Veterinary  School  until  Gen- 
eral Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis  was  required  of 
students  entering  the  Medical  School,  this  course  in  Chemistry 
was  given  jointly  to  medical,  dental  and  veterinary  students 
in  the  Chemistry  Department  of  the  Medical  School.  After 
that,  it  was  given  jointly  to  the  dental  and  veterinary  stu- 
dents, but  in  1922  the  Dental  School  announced  that  General 
Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis  would  be  required  for 
entrance.  At  this  time  arrangements  were  made  by  the  Veteri- 
nary School  to  have  their  students  receive  General  Chemistry 
from  the  Chemistry  Department  of  the  College,  and  this 
plan  is  still  followed.  The  course  in  Organic  Chemistry  and 
Physiological  Chemistry  is  still  being  given  in  the  Medical 
School. 

February  24,  1922,  the  Faculty  passed  a  motion  establish- 
ing the  first  Wednesday  of  each  month  as  a  special  visiting 
day  for  the  alumni,  it  being  understood  that  the  alumni  are 
welcome  to  visit  the  School  on  any  day  and  to  attend  lec- 
tures, laboratory  exercises  or  clinics.  Apparently  few  alumni 
availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  because  no  other  ref- 
erence to  it  has  been  made. 

It  was  on  Alumni  Day,  June  14,  1924,  that  a  memorial 
tablet  was  dedicated  in  the  archway  of  the  Veterinary  School 
in  honor  of  the  veterinary  graduates  who  served  in  the 
World  War.  It  was  erected  by  their  fellow  alumni  and  con- 
tained the  names  of  two  hundred  and  nineteen  graduates, 
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which  was  over  thirty  per  cent  of  the  seven  hundred  and 
thirteen  living  graduates  at  the  time  of  the  War. 

Dr.  Edward  Lodholz  retired  as  Professor  of  Veterinary 
Physiology  at  the  end  of  the  session  1924-25.  He  had  taught 
Physiology  to  veterinary  students  for  twenty  years.  His  work 
as  Isaac  Ott  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  Graduate  School 
of  Medicine  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  relinquish  his  teaching  of  the  veterinary 
students.  Dr.  Lodholz  was  always  very  much  interested  in 
Veterinary  Physiology  and  the  intense  enthusiasm  he  invari- 
ably put  into  his  lectures  found  a  ready  response  in  the  stu- 
dents. His  services  were  greatly  appreciated  by  the  Faculty 
and  alumni.  It  is  still  a  source  of  gratification  to  have  Dr. 
Lodholz  meet  with  veterinary  students  and  veterinarians 
whenever  opportunity  permits. 

At  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Lodholz,  Dr.  Roger  Sherman 
Amadon  was  appointed  Professor  of  Veterinary  Physiology. 
Dr.  Amadon  graduated  from  the  Veterinary  College  of  Ohio 
State  University  in  19 16.  After  two  years  in  general  practice, 
he  entered  the  University  of  Chicago  and  took  graduate  work 
in  Physiology.  He  was  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of 
Physiology  and  Pharmacology  in  the  North  Dakota  Agricul- 
tural College  in  191 8  and  left  that  position  to  come  to  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  While  at  North  Dakota  he  col- 
laborated with  Dr.  A.  F.  Schalk  in  research  work  with  the 
physiology  of  rumination.  He  came  to  the  Veterinary  School 
September  i,  1925  and  has  given  the  courses  in  Physiology 
and  Pharmacology  since  that  time.  He  has  a  modem  and 
up-to-date  laboratory  for  practical  instruction  in  Physiology 

and  Pharmacology. 

February  i,  1926  announcement  was  made  of  graduate  and 
special  courses  in  veterinary  medicine.  The  following  is 
quoted  from  the  announcement: 

"The  relation  of  agriculture  to  the  welfare  of  our  nation  is 
fully  understood  by  all  well-informed  economists. 
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"It  is  also  well  known  that  a  thriving  animal  industry  is  the 
fundamental  of  a  prosperous  agriculture.  Without  farm  animals 
our  soil  would  rapidly  lose  its  fertility  and  degenerate  agriculture 
would  result  in  all  the  evil  consequences  which  have  attended 
such  conditions  in  the  history  of  other  nations. 

"Our  country  is  exceptionally  wealthy  in  farm  animals.  The 
number  of  our  domesticated  animals,  including  poultry,  has  been 
increasing  since  earliest  colonial  times.  With  the  increase  in  num- 
ber there  has  also  been  a  steady  improvement  in  type  which, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  our  human  population  has  been  in- 
creasing more  rapidly  in  proportion  than  our  farm  animals,  has 
caused  a  marked  enhancement  in  the  value  of  these  animals  until 
today  they  are  worth  approximately  ten  billion  dollars. 

"The  only  protection  livestock  owners  have  against  the  ravages 
of  disease  among  their  flocks  and  herds  is  the  veterinary  pro- 
fession. 

"As  our  domesticated  animal  population  increases  it  is  reason- 
able to  expect  an  increase  in  the  prevalence  of  disease.  This  men- 
ace will  be  more  serious  as  time  goes  on.  Some  of  the  most  devas- 
tating diseases  which  now  afflict  our  livestock  are  not  understood. 

"A  more  highly  trained  group  of  veterinarians  is  needed  to 
protect  this  great  industry;  men  who,  by  virtue  of  intensive 
post-graduate  and  research  training  along  certain  lines,  will  be 
better  prepared  to  solve  our  more  difficult  problems,  and  will 
thus  be  the  recognized  leaders  in  their  respective  fields  of  vet- 
erinary service.  There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  training  of 
this  kind  by  men  of  broad  vision  in  the  veterinary  profession. 

"The  need  for  graduate  instruction  in  veterinary  medicine  has 
long  been  recognized.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  had 
such  a  course  under  consideration  for  several  years  and  is  now 
prepared  to  make  a  preliminary  announcement  of  a  graduate 
course. 

"The  location  is  admirably  adapted  to  such  an  enterprise.  No 
other  veterinary  school  in  America  can  offer  so  many  advantages. 
For  example,  it  will  be  possible  for  students  to  be  benefited  by 
the  opportunities  oflFered  by  the  following  institutions: 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Graduate  School  of  Medicine 
University  of  Pennsylvania  School  of  Medicine 
University  of  Pennsylvania  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
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University  of  Pennsylvania  School  of  Hygiene  and  Public 

Health 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Zoology  Department 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Botany  Department 
Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy 
Zoological  Garden  of  Philadelphia 
Research  Institute  of  Cutaneous  Medicine 
College  of  Physicians  Library 

Pennsylvania  State  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry-Laboratories 
United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry-Philadelphia  office. 

"And,  in  addition,  there  are  resources  offered  by  dairy  labora- 
tories, stock  yards,  state  and  city  boards  of  health,  practicing 
veterinarians  and  the  rich  agricultural  section  adjoining  Phila- 
delphia. 

"Special  courses  are  offered  to  veterinarians  who  are  graduates 
of  approved  veterinary  schools,  and  to  physicians  who  are  gradu- 
ates of  approved  medical  schools. 

"Ample  opportunity  will  be  afforded  to  those  who  desire  to 
take  up  problems  in  research. 

"Graduate  courses  of  one,  two  and  three  years  are  offered. 

"Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a  graduate  course  a  cer- 
tificate stating  the  facts  of  registration,  attendance  and  nature  of 
the  graduate  work  accomplished  will  be  granted." 

The  following  year  graduate  courses  were  outlined  in 
Bacteriology  and  Pathology  and  in  Pathology  and  Bacteri- 
ology. The  two  courses  were  similar  in  content,  the  first 
one  majoring  in  Bacteriology  and  the  second  in  Pathology. 
Those  graduate  courses  were  flexible  and  permitted  the  gradu- 
ate student  to  take  courses  that  he  was  most  desirous  of  get- 
ting. They  opened  the  opportunity  for  anyone  doing 
graduate  work  to  take  any  course  given  in  the  Medical  School 
or  Graduate  Medical  School  and  any  work  desired  in  the 
cooperating  institutions  named  above. 

Several  veterinarians  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity 
and  the  graduate  course  in  Bacteriology  and  Pathology  was 
most  popular  largely  due  to  the  opportunity  to  obtain  ad- 
vanced bacteriological  and  serological  work  under  Dr.  John 
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A.  Kolmer,  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology  m  the 
Graduate  School  of  Medicine,  and  his  assistant,  Dr.  Fredenck 
Boemer,  Associate  Professor  of  Bacteriology  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Medicine.  Dr.  Boemer,  a  graduate  of  the  Veten- 
nary  School,  Class  of  1912,  did  much  to  aid  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  graduate  courses  and  helped  in  making  the  courses 
most  interesting  to  veterinarians  fortunate  enough  to  take 

such  work.  ,  ,.      .  „  ^., 

The  catalogue  for  1927-^8  also  outlined  two  Special 
Courses,  one  in  Diseases  of  Small  Animals  and  one  m  Dis- 
eases of  Poultry.  Both  of  those  courses  were  designed  as  four- 
week  courses  for  practitioners  who  desired  to  take  intensive 
work  along  those  special  lines. 

A  course  in  poultry  diseases  was  added  to  the  curriculum 
in  the  session  of  1926-27.  The  concentration  of  poultry  m 
large  groups  and  the  intensive  methods  of  poultry  husbandry 
wiSi  increasing  trouble  from  diseases  brought  about  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  economic  importance  of  poultry  diseases.  The  in- 
creased demand  for  veterinary  service  in  poultry  diseases 
made  such  a  course  necessary  to  better  equip  graduates  tor 
this  work.  This  course  was  given  by  Dr.  E.  L.  Stubbs,  then 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Laboratories  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  who  had  been  specializmg  m 
Poultry  Diseases  for  that  Bureau  for  several  years.  He  was 
added  to  the  Faculty  as  Instructor  in  Medicine  to  give  the 
course  in  Poultry  Diseases  in  1926. 

Dr  John  W.  Adams  died  October  22,  1926.  Dr.  Adams 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Obstetrics  m  1896 
and  for  over  thirty  years  had  played  an  important  part  in 
the  instruction  in  the  Veterinary  School,  and  m  the  Hospital 

clinics.  ,        , 

Dr  Adams  was  taken  suddenly  and  from  apparently  robust 

health,  so  that  it  was  a  great  shock  to  his  family  and  many 
friends  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Faculty  since  1893. 
His  engaging  personality,  his  kind  and  sympathetic  nature 
his  helpfulness  and  his  modest  and  unassuming  manner  had 
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A  Kolmer,  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  Medicine,  and  his  assistant,  Dr.  Frederick 
Boerner,  Associate  Professor  of  Bacteriology  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Medicine.  Dr.  Boerner,  a  graduate  of  the  Veteri- 
nary School,  Class  of  191 2,  did  much  to  aid  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  graduate  courses  and  helped  in  making  the  courses 
most  interesting  to  veterinarians  fortunate  enough  to  take 

such  work.  ,.      ,  „      .  , 

The  catalogue  for  1927-28  also  outlined  two  Special 
Courses,  one  in  Diseases  of  Small  Animals  and  one  m  Dis- 
eases of  Poultry.  Both  of  those  courses  were  designed  as  four- 
week  courses  for  practitioners  who  desired  to  take  intensive 
work  along  those  special  lines. 

A  course  in  poultry  diseases  was  added  to  the  curriculum 
in  the  session  of  1926-27.  The  concentration  of  poultry  m 
large  groups  and  the  intensive  methods  of  poultry  husbandry 
widi  increasing  trouble  from  diseases  brought  about  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  economic  importance  of  poultry  diseases.  The  in- 
creased demand  for  veterinary  service  in  poultry  diseases 
made  such  a  course  necessary  to  better  equip  graduates  for 
this  work.  This  course  was  given  by  Dr.  E.  L.  Stubbs,  then 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Laboratories  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  who  had  been  speciahzmg  in 
Poultry  Diseases  for  that  Bureau  for  several  years.  He  was 
added  to  the  Faculty  as  Instructor  in  Medicine  to  give  the 
course  in  Poultry  Diseases  in  1926. 

Dr  John  W.  Adams  died  October  22,  1926.  Dr.  Adams 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Obstetrics  in  1 896 
and  for  over  thirty  years  had  played  an  important  part  in 
the  instruction  in  the  Veterinary  School,  and  in  the  Hospital 

clinics.  , 

Dr.  Adams  was  taken  suddenly  and  from  apparently  robust 

health,  so  that  it  was  a  great  shock  to  his  family  and  many 
friends.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Faculty  smce  1893. 
His  engaging  personality,  his  kind  and  sympathetic  nature, 
his  helpfulness  and  his  modest  and  unassuming  manner  had 
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won  him  a  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  his  students,  his  col- 
leagues and  the  alumni.  His  broad  culture,  his  deep  knowl- 
edge, his  ability  to  put  that  knowledge  into  practice,  and 
particularly  the  remarkable  facility  with  which  he  could  im- 
part his  knowledge,  commanded  the  admiration  and  respect 
of  everyone.  He  made  the  same  impression  wherever  his 
duties  took  him  and  everyone  was  proud  to  have  him  as  the 
representative  of  the  University  and  the  veterinary  profession. 
Dr.  Harold  Edward  Bemis  was  elected  to  the  chau-  of 
Veterinary  Surgery  and  Obstetrics  in  1927  and  took  over 
the  duties  of  the  position  in  September  1927.  Dr.  Bemis  came 
to  the  University  from  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Veterinary 
School  at  the  Iowa  State  College,  where  he  graduated  in 
1900.  After  graduation  he  spent  a  short  time  in  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  but  soon  returned  to  the 
Ames  School  as  Instructor  in  Veterinary  Surgery  and  Ob- 
stetrics, later  as  Assistant  Professor,  and  from  191 5  until  1927, 
Professor  of  Veterinary  Surgery  and  Obstetrics  and  Vice 
Dean  of  the  Veterinary  Faculty.  His  work  in  experimental 
surgery  and  his  studies  in  the  diseases  of  the  reproductive 
organs  together  with  his  skill  as  a  surgeon  had  won  him  a 
leading  position  in  his  profession.  He  was  the  logical  person 
eminently  qualified  to  succeed  Dr.  Adams.  Dr.  Bemis,  the 
following  summer,  went  to  Europe,  visiting  the  veterinary 
schools   in   France,   Switzerland,   Germany,   Denmark   and 
Sweden  and  spent  some  time  in  the  school  at  Vienna  with 
Dr.  Franz  Benesch.  In  1928  Dr.  Bemis  was  appointed  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Education  of  the  American  Veteri- 
nary Medical  Association  and  received  a  grant  from  the 
Rockefeller  Education  Foundation  to  make  a  study  of  veteri- 
nary education  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  A  compre- 
hensive report  was  made  by  Dr.  Bemis  at  the  1930  meeting 
and  after  his  death,  Mrs.  Bemis  finished  the  work  and  pre- 
sented a  report  at  the  193 1  meeting. 

Dr.  Bemis  was  chosen  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School 
of  Veterinary  Medicine  to  succeed  Dr.  Louis  A.  Klein  (who 
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resigned  as  Dean  in  June  1930)  and  took  over  the  duties  of 
that  position  July  i,  1930.  In  the  midst  of  those  duties  he  was 
taken  from  us,  after  a  short  illness  of  pneumonia,  April  4, 
193 1.  He  was  succeeded  as  Dean  by  Dr.  George  A.  Dick, 
who  was  appointed  July  i,  193 1,  Dr.  Louis  A.  Klein  serving 
as  acting  Dean  during  the  interval. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Stubbs  was  elected  Assistant  Professor  of  Veteri- 
nary Pathology,  July  i,  1927  and  took  over  the  duties  of  that 
position  January  i,  1928.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Class  of 
1 9 1 1  and  was  engaged  in  country  practice  for  two  and  one- 
half  years  after  graduation.  December  i,  191 3  he  accepted 
a  position  at  the  State  Experimental  Farm  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Livestock  Sanitary  Board  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
C.  J.  Marshall,  State  Veterinarian.  With  the  disposal  of  the 
State  Farm  in  19 19  he  was  transferred  to  the  Laboratory, 
where  he  did  general  laboratory  work,  then  specialized  in 
poultry  diseases  and  became  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Laboratories,  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  While 
in  this  position  he  was  appointed  Instructor  in  Veterinary 
Medicine  to  inaugurate  a  course  in  Poultry  Diseases.  He  re- 
signed the  position  as  Director  of  the  Division  of  Laboratories 
to  accept  the  position  of  Assistant  Professor  of  Veterinary 
Pathology.  At  this  time  he  took  over  the  courses  in  Special 
Pathology  and  Post-mortem  Pathology  and  continued  the 
course  in  Poultry  Diseases.  In  1928  Dr.  Stubbs  spent  four 
months  in  Europe,  half  of  the  time  spent  with  Dr.  H.  E. 
Bemis  visiting  veterinary  schools  and  veterinary  laboratories 
in  France,  Switzerland  and  Austria;  the  rest  of  the  time  was 
spent  visiting  the  schools  in  Hungary,  Germany,  Holland, 
Belgium,  England  and  Scotland. 

Dr.  Stubbs  was  promoted  to  the  professorship  of  Veterinary 
Pathology  in  1930  and,  with  the  reorganization  of  the  School 
into  Departments  in  that  year,  became  the  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Pathology  and  Parasitology.  The  following  year 
a  new  course  was  added  in  Clinical  Pathology.  Students  from 
the  fourth  year  class  are  assigned  in  groups  to  this  course 
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resigned  as  Dean  in  June  1930)  and  took  over  the  duties  of 
that  position  July  i,  1930.  In  the  midst  of  those  duties  he  was 
taken  from  us,  after  a  short  illness  of  pneumonia,  April  4, 
193 1.  He  was  succeeded  as  Dean  by  Dr.  George  A.  Dick, 
who  was  appointed  July  i,  193 1,  Dr.  Louis  A.  Klein  serving 
as  acting  Dean  during  the  interval. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Stubbs  was  elected  Assistant  Professor  of  Veteri- 
nary Pathology,  July  i,  1927  and  took  over  the  duties  of  that 
position  January  i,  1928.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Class  of 
1 9 1 1  and  was  engaged  in  country  practice  for  two  and  one- 
half  years  after  graduation.  December  i,  191 3  he  accepted 
a  position  at  the  State  Experimental  Farm  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Livestock  Sanitary  Board  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
C.  J.  Marshall,  State  Veterinarian.  V^ith  the  disposal  of  the 
State  Farm  in  19 19  he  was  transferred  to  the  Laboratory, 
where  he  did  general  laboratory  work,  then  specialized  in 
poultry  diseases  and  became  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Laboratories,  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  While 
in  this  position  he  was  appointed  Instructor  in  Veterinary 
Medicine  to  inaugurate  a  course  in  Poultry  Diseases.  He  re- 
signed the  position  as  Director  of  the  Division  of  Laboratories 
to  accept  the  position  of  Assistant  Professor  of  Veterinary 
Pathology.  At  this  time  he  took  over  the  courses  in  Special 
Pathology  and  Post-mortem  Pathology  and  continued  the 
course  in  Poultry  Diseases.  In  1928  Dr.  Stubbs  spent  four 
months  in  Europe,  half  of  the  time  spent  with  Dr.  H.  E. 
Bemis  visiting  veterinary  schools  and  veterinary  laboratories 
in  France,  Switzerland  and  Austria;  the  rest  of  the  time  was 
spent  visiting  the  schools  in  Hungary,  Germany,  Holland, 
Belgium,  England  and  Scotland. 

Dr.  Stubbs  was  promoted  to  the  professorship  of  Veterinary 
Pathology  in  1930  and,  with  the  reorganization  of  the  School 
into  Departments  in  that  year,  became  the  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Pathology  and  Parasitology.  The  following  year 
a  new  course  was  added  in  Clinical  Pathology.  Students  from 
the  fourth  year  class  are  assigned  in  groups  to  this  course 
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and  are  taught  applied  pathology  by  collecting  specimens 
from  animals  in  the  various  clinics,  the  proper  methods  of 
submitting  specimens  for  laboratory  examination,  and  the 
carrying  out  of  such  laboratory  examinations  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  reports  covering  such  examinations. 

Dr.  Victor  G.  Kimball,  a  graduate  of  New  York  State 
Veterinary  College  at  Cornell  University,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Veterinary  Medicine,  died  September  5,   1927.  He  had 
been  a  member  of  the  teaching  staff  for  sixteen  years,  having 
been  appointed  a  Lecturer  in  191 1  and  Assistant  Professor 
191 3.  Dr.   Kimball  faithfully  met  his  responsibilities  as  a 
teacher,  not  only  in  the  class  room  but  in  faculty  meetings 
and  his  personal  relations  with  the  students.  He  was  also 
always  ready  and  willing  to  render  any  service  asked  of 
him  in  connection  with  the  general  administration  of  the 
Veterinary  School  and  Hospital.  He  served  as  Librarian  of 
the  Veterinary  School  for  more  than  ten  years  without  com- 
pensation and  for  one  year  represented  the  Veterinary  School 
in  the  University  Placement  Service.  His  ability  and  the  con- 
scientious and  thorough  manner  in  which  he  discharged  his 
duties  won  for  him  the  respect  of  his  colleagues.  He  made 
a  careful  investigation  of  Azoturia.  The  results  of  treatment 
of  766  cases  admitted  to  the  Hospital  from   1910  to  1924 
were  reported  by  him  at  the  Conference  of  Veterinarians, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  January  6,  1925  and  published 
in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Veterinary  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, Vol.  20,  p.  468.  His  high  ideals  and  fine  personal 
character  caused  all  to  hold  him  in  the  highest  esteem,  while 
his  friendly  disposition  obtained  for  him  a  large  place  in  their 
affections. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Frank  Enge  was  promoted  to  be  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Animal  Podology  on  March,  19,  1928.  His  death 
occurred  September  23,  1928.  Dr.  John  W.  Adams  brought 
Mr.  Enge  from  Dresden,  Germany,  in  the  fall  of  1893  and 
he  had  been  continuously  in  the  service  of  the  University  as 
a  teacher  for  thirty-five  years.  He  was  appointed  Demon- 
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strator  of  Forging  and  Horseshoeing  in  1893,  Instructor  in 
1926,  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Podology  on  March  19, 
1928. 

Dr.  Adams,  while  in  Germany  in  1892-93  to  better  prepare 
himself  for  the  chair  of  Surgery,  was  requested  to  find,  if 
possible,  a  man  who  knew  the  science  and  art  of  horseshoe- 
ing and  with  the  ability  to  give  the  necessary  instruction  in 
this  subject  to  veterinary  students.  The  only  school  in  the 
world  at  that  time  where  the  science  of  horseshoeing  was 
taught  was  located  at  Dresden.  It  was  at  this  school  that 
Professor  Lungwitz  recommended  Mr.  Enge  to  Dr.  Adams. 
He  was  then  a  Demonstrator  in  the  School  and  had  recently 
completed  a  course  of  seven  years.  Mr.  Enge  was  a  quiet,  un- 
assuming man,  a  master  in  his  profession,  an  excellent  teacher, 
a  loyal  friend.  No  one  connected  with  the  School  was  better 
liked  or  more  respected  and  every  alumnus  knew  him  and 
all  were  counted  among  his  personal  friends. 

The  Beta  Chapter  of  the  Society  of  Phi  Zeta  was  organized 
April  28,  1928.  A  few  years  previous  to  this  a  group  of  stu- 
dents in  conversation  expressed  the  need  of  an  honorary 
society  in  the  veterinary  profession  based  on  scholarship,  per- 
sonality and  character.  This  thought  was  transferred  to  action 
the  latter  part  of  May  1927  when  it  was  presented  to  the 
Veterinary  Medical  Association  by  Joseph  A.  S.  Millar,  a 
senior  student.  A  committee  was  appointed  composed  of 
Joseph  A.  S.  Millar,  L.  A.  Peterson,  M.  W.  Hale  and  T.  P. 
Rowe  to  investigate  honorary  societies  in  other  professions 
and  plan  for  the  organization  of  one  in  the  veterinary  pro- 
fession. Investigation  showed  that  there  was  already  such 
a  society  in  the  Veterinary  School  at  Cornell.  The  Veterinary 
Medical  Society  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  fall 
of  1927  passed  three  resolutions,  as  follows:  i.  That  the 
School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania should  have  an  honorary  society.  2.  That  the  charter 
members  should  be  the  full  professors  in  this  department. 
3.  That  the  full  professors  should  select  from  the  Class  of 
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1928  men  who  have  an  average  of  85  per  cent  or  over,  the 
selection  to  be  based  on  scholarship,  personality  and  character 
and  the  number  not  to  exceed  four.  The  Faculty  made  known 
their  selection  to  the  Veterinary  Medical  Society  on  Decem- 
ber 19,  1927  and  selected  Russell  S.  Beardslee,  Maurice  W. 
Hale,  Joseph  A.  S.  Millar  and  Warren  B.  Rawlings.  These 
were  inducted  into  membership  at  a  meeting  held  April  28, 
1928  and  the  officers  of  the  Beta  Chapter  of  the  Society  of 
Phi  Zeta  were  installed  by  Dr.  Veranus  A.  Moore,  who  was 
President  of  the  National  Society  of  Phi  Zeta.  The  officers 
installed  by  Dr.  Moore  were:  President,  Louis  A.  Klein;  Vice 
President,  Joseph  A.  S.  MUlar;  Secretary-Treasurer,  C.  J. 

Marshall. 

Thus  the  Beta  Chapter  of  the  Society  of  Phi  Zeta  was 
formed.  Dr.  Moore,  in  his  address,  stressed  the  importance 
of  carefully  selecting  the  members,  based  on  scholarship, 
thoroughgoing  devotion  to  the  profession,  broad  minded- 
ness,  humane  sentiments  and  a  desire  to  build  up  in  every 
way  humane  and  better  service  to  animals  and  make  them 
more  valuable  to  the  owner.  Dr.  Moore  also  explained  that 
the  name  had  been  selected  by  the  Professor  of  Greek  at 
Cornell.  It  was  chosen  from  Philo  Zoa,  meaning  those  having 
a  common  love  for  animals.  A  charter  was  also  presented  by 
Dr.  Moore,  as  National  President,  to  the  Beta  Chapter  and 
hangs  in  Leonard  Pearson  Hall.  It  contains  the  names  of  the 
full  professors  at  that  time  and  the  four  students  selected  as 
charter  members.  The  names  on  the  charter  are:  Louis  A. 
Klein,  C.  J.  Marshall,  William  J.  Lentz,  B.  M.  Underbill, 
George  A.  Dick,  Roger  S.  Amadon,  H.  E.  Bemis,  Russell  S. 
Beardslee,  Maurice  W.  Hale,  Joseph  A.  S.  Millar  and  War- 
ren B.  Rawlings. 

The  following  year  on  June  14,  1929,  the  following  were 
elected  to  honorary  membership:  W.  Reid  Blair,  C.  A.  Cary, 
R.  A.  Kelser,  Benjamin  Mclnnes,  and  L.  Van  Es.  At  the  same 
time  the  following  active  members  were  chosen:  M.  F.  Barnes, 
'11;  E.  A.  Benbrook,  '14;  Charles  E.  Cotton,  '93;  H.  P. 
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Eves,  '87;  H.  Preston  Hoskins,  '10;  M.  Jacob,  '99;  F.  S. 
Jones,  '08;  J.  H.  McNeil,  '98;  Harry  C.  Millar,  '90;  T.  E. 
Munce,  '04;  H.  W.  Schoening,  '07;  John  P.  Turner,  '90;  and 
E.  L.  Stubbs,  '11. 

The  election  in  1930  resulted  in  the  following  becoming 
members  of  the  Beta  Chapter:  J.  D.  Beck,  '28;  A.  L.  Brueck- 
ner,  '24;  M.  J.  Harkins,  '12;  F.  E.  Lentz,  '07;  E.  T.  Booth, 
'09;  R.  S.  Little,  '14;  John  H.  Morse,  '04;  R.  P.  Lawrence, 
'20;  J.  B.  Stauffer,  '30;  G.  W.  Huggler,  '30;  and  P.  H.  Seitz, 
'30.  In  that  year  John  R.  Mohler,  '96,  was  elected  to  Honor- 
ary Membership. 

It  was  announced  at  that  meeting  that  a  National  Constitu- 
tion had  been  prepared  and  adopted  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  prepare  our  Constitution  to  conform  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  National  Society. 

The  election  of  officers  in  1930  resulted  as  follows:  Presi- 
dent, H.  E.  Bemis;  Vice  President,  H.  C.  Millar;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  E.  L.  Stubbs;  Executive  Committee,  T.  E.  Munce, 
H.  P.  Eves,  and  G.  A.  Dick. 

The  first  losses  by  death  were  reported  at  the  meeting  of 
193 1  when  resolutions  were  presented  on  the  death  of  the 
President,  H.  E.  Bemis,  and  B.  M.  Underbill,  both  being  char- 
ter members.  The  following  were  elected  to  membership  in 
193 1 :  Honorary:  Robert  J.  Formad,  '88;  Active:  M.  A.  Em- 
merson;  J.  G.  Hardenbergh,  '16;  George  E.  Cohan,  '31;  H. 
R.  Seibold,  '31;  Wendell  Sparks,  '31;  A.  H.  Craige,  '32;  and 
Donald  R.  Skillen,  '32. 

At  this  time  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  Committee  pre- 
sented a  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  which  were  adopted  to 
become  effective  July  i,  193 1.  The  Constitution  provides 
that  the  object  of  the  Society  of  Phi  Zeta  "shall  be  to  recog- 
nize and  promote  scholarship  and  research  in  matters  per- 
taining to  the  welfare  and  diseases  of  animals."  This  pertains 
particularly  to  students.  Provision  is  made  for  active  and 
honorary  members.  Active  members  are  elected  from  the 
Faculty,  graduate  students,  and  undergraduate  students.  Un- 
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dergraduate  students  who  have  completed  two  and  one-half 
years  of  the  course  are  eligible  under  the  following  require- 
ments: They  shall  have  an  acceptable  personality,  be  of 
good  moral  character  and  possess  high  ideals  respecting  pro- 
fessional service  and  conduct.  If  elected  in  the  junior  year 
they  must  rank  in  the  highest  ten  per  cent  of  their  class 
in  scholarship.  If  elected  in  the  senior  year  they  must  rank 
in  the  highest  twenty-five  per  cent  of  their  class  in  scholar- 
ship. 

Honorary  membership  is  restricted  to  those  who  have  ren- 
dered notable  service  in  their  profession  or  who  have  rendered 
distinguished  service  in  the  advancement  of  the  sciences  re- 
lating to  animal  industry  and  particularly  to  animal  diseases. 
The  following  were  initiated  into  the  Society  in  1932: 
H.  M.  Martin,  '16;  W.  P.  Boyer,  '32;  V.  F.  Mease,  '32;  S. 
W.  Stiles,  '32;  H.  K.  Royer,  '33;  and  D.  W.  Lee,  '33.  The 
election  of  officers  for  that  year  resulted  as  follows:  Presi- 
dent, C.  J.  Marshall;  Vice  President,  H.  C.  Millar;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  E.  L.  Stubbs;  Executive  Committee,  H.  K.  Royer, 
W.  J.  Lentz  and  J.  H.  McNeil. 

Two  honorary  members  were  initiated  in  1933,  each  of 
whom  had  done  much  for  veterinary  medicine  and  particu- 
larly our  School:  Dr.  Herbert  Fox  and  Dr.  Edward  Lodholz. 
At  the  same  time  were  initiated  the  following  active  mem- 
bers: R.  Learmonth;  C.  L.  Blakely,  '33;  W.  G.  Love,  '33; 
C.  D.  Parks,  '33;  and  O.  Goad,  '34. 

At  the  Society's  election  in  1934  Dr.  Alexander  Glass,  who 
had  given  fifty  years  of  service  to  the  Veterinary  School,  was 
elected  to  honorary  membership.  The  following  students  were 
also  elected:  R.  Evans,  '34;  L  Live,  '34;  and  J.  M.  Murphy, 

'35- 
The  purpose  of  this  Society  is  to  stimulate  scholarship 

among  all  students  of  the  veterinary  profession.  The  recipi- 
ent of  the  honor  of  membership  is  permitted  to  wear  the  em- 
blem of  the  Society,  the  Greek  letters  P  and  Z  for  Phi  Zeta, 
meaning  "those  having  a  common  love  for  animals."  The 
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recipient  is  also  presented  with  a  certificate  carrying  with 
it  a  certain  amount  of  respect  and  dignity  and  of  sentimental 
value  to  the  possessor.  The  Society  anticipates  among  the 
students  an  increased  incentive  to  work,  resulting  in  greater 
benefit  to  themselves,  the  School  and  the  professors.  The 
end  result  is  greater  service  in  whatever  kind  of  work  is 
done  by  the  students  so  honored  and  is  the  benefit  desired 
by  the  Society. 

/  Besides  the  honorary  society,  there  are  four  student  fra- 
ternities organized  during  this  period.  They  are: 

Omega  Tau  Sigma  Fraternity ,  Alpha  Chapter 

Organized  at  U.  of  P.— 1907. 

Original  Officers:  President,  F.  E.  Lentz;  Vice  President,  E.  A. 
Parker;  Secretary,  Fred  Jones. 

Present  Officers:  President,  C.  P.  Hines;  Vice  President,  R.  H. 
Gaetz;  Secretary,  H.  R.  Becker;  Treasurer,  J.  J.  Metz. 

Alpha  Psi  Fraternity,  Epsilon  Chapter 

Organized  at  U.  of  P.— 1908. 

Original  Officers:  President,  L.  H.  Adams;  Vice  President,  Ed- 
ward A.  Cahill;  Secretary,  W.  J.  Lee;  Treasurer,  M.  J.  Connelly. 

Present  Officers:  President,  A.  W.  Stults;  Vice  President,  R. 
Strausburger;  Recording  Secretary,  D.  Lee;  Financial  Secretary, 
S.  C.  Kinton;  Corresponding  Secretary,  T.  B.  Bruce;  Treasurer, 
J.  R.  Brown. 

Sigma  Iota  Zeta  Fraternity ,  Beta  Chapter 

Organized  at  U.  of  P.— October,  1934. 

Original  Officers:  President,  R.  Shomer;  Vice  President,  I. 
Live;  Secretary,  P.  Tubis;  Treasurer,  M.  Perlowitz. 

Present  Officers:  President,  H.  Phillips;  Vice  President,  J.  Emas; 
Secretary,  S.  Fine;  Treasurer,  S.  Steiner. 

Phi  Beta  Phi,  a  tri-medical  fraternity,  formed  a  chapter  here 
in  193 1. 

Dr.  John  W.  Harshberger,  Professor  of  Botany,  was 
stricken  with  a  heart  attack  on  the  afternoon  of  April  27, 
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1929  and  died  before  medical  aid  could  be  summoned.  Dr. 
Harshberger  was  one  of  America's  most  noted  naturalists. 
He  attended  Central  High  School,  from  which  he  graduated 
in  1888.  In  September  of  that  year  he  entered  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  graduating  in  1892  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science.  He  studied  trees  and  shrubs  in  the 
Arnold  Arboretum  at  Harvard  University  in  1890  and  in  the 
same  year  received  a  certificate  of  proficiency  in  Biology. 

Dr.  Harshberger  was  appointed  Instructor  in  Botany, 
Biology,  and  Zoology  in  1893  and  had  been  connected  con- 
tinuously with  our  School  in  the  teaching  of  General  Biology, 
Botany  and  Zoology  since  that  time.  Most  of  his  vacation 
days  were  spent  in  biological  research.  He  traveled  extensively 
through  North  America  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  ac- 
cumulating valuable  data  upon  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the 
regions  visited,  much  of  which  has  been  published  and  ac- 
cepted as  authoritative  in  this  and  foreign  countries.  The 
summer  before  his  death  he  spent  around  the  borders  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  and  he  had  planned  to  make  a  trip  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  the  following  summer.  He  left  a 
memory  of  scholarly  attainments,  ability  as  a  teacher,  and 
above  all,  a  kindly  human  side  to  all. 

The  Faculty  was  notified  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Pearson, 
mother  of  Leonard  Pearson,  at  its  meeting  June  21,  1929.  At 
that  meeting  it  was  brought  out  that  Mrs.  Pearson  was  much 
interested  in  this  School  an  that  Leonard  Pearson  frequently 
consulted  his  mother  about  affairs  regarding  it.  A  Committee 
of  the  Faculty  was  appointed  to  make  a  minute  about  her  to 
be  spread  on  the  Faculty  minutes.  The  following  is  copied 
from  the  Faculty  Minutes  of  November  14,  1929,  adopted 
that  date: 

"Mrs.  Lucy  Jones  Pearson  died  May  19,  1929  at  the  age  of 
ninety-six  years.  She  was  bom  in  East  Corinth,  Maine,  in  1833, 
the  daughter  of  George  W.  and  Cordelia  Allen  Jones.  Her  older 
brother  moved  west  when  a  young  man  and  engaged  in  farming 
on  a  large  scale  in  Iowa.  Her  younger  brother,  George  W.  Jones, 
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was  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Cornell  University.  Mrs.  Pear- 
son was  always  interested  in  educational  problems.  She  was  a 
natural  teacher.  For  a  time  she  taught  school  in  Indianapolis,  In- 
diana, and  later  she  married  Leonard  Pearson,  a  native  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  an  energetic,  progressive  railroad  man.  He  was  at 
one  time  General  Superintendent  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Texas  Railroad.  Their  six  children  were  bom  in  the  west. 

"Edward  J.  Pearson,  the  oldest,  followed  the  profession  of  his 
father  and  became  one  of  the  most  widely  known  railroad  men 
in  America.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  in  December  1928,  he  was 
President  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad.  The  next  child  was  a  daughter 
who  died  in  childhood. 

"We  will  remember  Mrs.  Pearson  best  by  her  second  son, 
Leonard,  who  was  Professor  of  Veterinary  Medicine  and  Dean 
of  this  School,  the  organizer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Livestock  Sani- 
tary Board,  and  the  first  to  use  tuberculin  as  a  diagnostic  test  for 
bovine  tuberculosis  in  America.  He  died  in  1909  and,  like  his 
father  and  older  brother,  his  death  was  the  result  of  overwork. 

"Mrs.  Anne  Pearson  Warner,  the  second  daughter,  is  the 
mother  of  Edward  Pearson  Warner,  who  was  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  in  charge  of  Aeronautics  under  President  Coolidge. 

"Raymond  A.,  the  third  son,  is  President  of  the  University 
of  Maryland  and  ex-President  of  Iowa  State  College.  He  was 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  New  York  under  Governor 
Hughes  and  has  accomplished  much  in  the  line  of  dairy  industry 
and  milk  hygiene.  During  the  World  War  he  served  as  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  Washington. 

"Mrs.  Julia  Pearson  Hunt  is  the  youngest  child.  Since  the 
death  of  Leonard,  Mrs.  Pearson  made  her  home  with  Mrs.  Hunt 
at  89  St.  Marks  Place,  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island.  Her  son  is  a 
student  in  Yale  University. 

"Mrs.  Pearson  was  left  a  widow  with  small  means  when  her 
children  were  young,  yet  she  kept  them  together  and  sent  them 
to  college,  for  which  she  prepared  them  with  but  little  help  from 
public  or  private  schools.  She  took  a  lively  interest  in  their  educa- 
tion and  maintained  this  interest  in  their  various  lines  of  activity 
up  to  the  time  of  her  death.  She  had  a  keen  analytical  mind,  was 
remarkably  well  informed  on  current  events  and  especially  so 
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in  those  lines  followed  by  her  illustrious  children  and  grand- 
children. Her  counsel  and  advice  were  constantly  sought  and 
much  appreciated  by  each  of  them.  She  was  a  great  reader  and 
a  wide  traveler.  When  ninety  years  of  age,  she  took  an  extended 
trip  to  California,  accompanied  by  her  daughter  and  grandson, 
Pearson  Hunt.  Only  two  years  ago,  when  in  Washington,  she 
took  her  first  flight  in  an  aeroplane  with  Edward  Pearson  Warner, 
and  so  enjoyed  it  that  she  said  she  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
flown  higher  and  stayed  in  the  air  longer.  She  was  a  capable, 
loving,  faithful  mother  and  an  inspiring  and  loyal  friend. 

"For  the  reason  that  Mrs.  Pearson  was  a  loyal  friend  of  this 
School  and  the  mother  of  Leonard  Pearson,  who  accomplished  so 
much  for  veterinary  education  in  general  and  this  School  in  par- 
ticular, we  recommend  that  this  brief  record  of  her  noble  life 
be  recorded  in  our  minute  book." 

/  Discussions  had  been  occurring  for  some  time  regarding  a 
composite  course  between  the  authorities  of  the  Pennsylvania 
/  State  College  and  the  Veterinary  School.  Approval  had  been 
given  by  the  University  authorities  and  on  September  26th, 
1929,  the  State  College  authorities  announced  their  approval. 
This  composite  course  makes  it  possible  for  students  who 
elect  to  do  so  to  take  three  years  at  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege and  then  three  years  at  the  Veterinary  School,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  they  are  awarded  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Agriculture  from  State  College  and  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine  from  the  University  of 

Pennsylvania. 

February  9,  1932  the  Faculty  voted  approval  of  a  similar 
composite  course  with  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland.  Several  students  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  composite  course,  using  this  opportunity  to  get  a  good 
foundation  in  animal  husbandry  before  taking  up  the  veteri- 
nary course.  It  is  felt  that  such  a  composite  course  enables 
students  to  obtain  a  better  foundation  for  studying  veteri- 
nary medicine  and  assists  the  School  in  graduating  veteri- 
narians with  a  broader  foundation. 

Dr.  Mack  A.  Emmerson  was  appointed  to  the  position  of 
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Assistant  Professor  of  Veterinary  Surgery  and  Obstetrics  July 
I,  1930  as  assistant  to  Dr.  H.  E.  Bemis,  who  had  become  Dean. 
Dr.  Emmerson  was  bom  at  Pisgah,  Iowa,  May  15,  1903.  He 
attended  grade  school  at  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota,  and 
high  school  at  Minot  and  Lakota,  North  Dakota.  He  was 
enrolled  in  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  1921-23, 
and  at  the  Iowa  State  College,  1923-25,  when  he  received 
his  D.  V.  M.,  degree.  Following  graduation  he  acted  as  house 
surgeon  for  two  years  and  then  spent  two  years  as  Instructor 
in  Anatomy.  He  received  his  Master  of  Science  degree  from 
Iowa  State  College  in  1928.  He  spent  the  year  1928-29  at 
Zurich,  Switzerland,  working  with  Professor  Walter  Frei 
and  was  awarded  the  degree,  Doktor  der  Veterinarmedizin. 
After  attending  the  International  Veterinary  Congress  in 
London  in  1930,  he  returned  to  America,  when  he  became 
assistant  to  Dr.  Bemis. 

The  University  Catalogue  for  193 1,  with  the  announce- 
ments for  the  year  1931-32,  the  47th  annual  session,  stated 
that  the  work  of  instruction  had  been  arranged  in  Depart- 
ments with  the  following  departments  being  recognized: 

Department  of  Anatomy 

Department  of  Physiology  and  Pharmacology 

Department  of  Pathology  and  Parasitology 

Department  of  Hygiene 

Depaitment  of  Animal  Industry 

Department  of  Medicine 

Department  of  Surgery  and  Obstetrics 

Dr.  Allen  J.  Smith  was  Professor  of  Pathology  in  the  Vet- 
erinary Faculty  when  the  Veterinary  School  was  moved  into 
the  new  building  in  1906.  The  instruction  was  given  in  the 
Medical  School  and  was  supplemented  by  lectures  and  demon- 
strations in  Gross  Morbid  Anatomy  by  Dr.  C.  Y.  W^hite,  Lec- 
turer and  Demonstrator  in  Morbid  Anatomy  until  1909.  Dr. 
K.  F.  Meyer  came  to  the  School  in  the  fall  of  1909  as  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Veterinary  Pathology  and  took  over  all 
the  courses  in  Pathology.  Dr.  Meyer,  trained  in  Switzerland 
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Assistant  Professor  of  Veterinary  Surgery  and  Obstetrics  July 
I,  1930  as  assistant  to  Dr.  H.  E.  Bemis,  who  had  become  Dean. 
Dr.  Emmerson  was  born  at  Pisgah,  Iowa,  May  15,  1903.  He 
attended  grade  school  at  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota,  and 
high  school  at  Minot  and  Lakota,  North  Dakota.  He  was 
enrolled  in  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  1921-23, 
and  at  the  Iowa  State  College,  1923-25,  when  he  received 
his  D.  V.  M.,  degree.  Following  graduation  he  acted  as  house 
surgeon  for  two  years  and  then  spent  two  years  as  Instructor 
in  Anatomy.  He  received  his  Master  of  Science  degree  from 
Iowa  State  College  in  1928.  He  spent  the  year  1928-29  at 
Zurich,  Switzerland,  working  with  Professor  Walter  Frei 
and  was  awarded  the  degree,  Doktor  der  Veterinarmedizin. 
After  attending  the  International  Veterinary  Congress  in 
London  in  1930,  he  returned  to  America,  when  he  became 
assistant  to  Dr.  Bemis. 

The  University  Catalogue  for  193 1,  with  the  announce- 
ments for  the  year  1931-32,  the  47th  annual  session,  stated 
that  the  work  of  instruction  had  been  arranged  in  Depart- 
ments with  the  following  departments  being  recognized: 

Department  of  Anatomy 

Department  of  Physiology  and  Pharmacology 

Department  of  Pathology  and  Parasitology 

Department  of  Hygiene 

Department  of  Animal  Industry 

Department  of  Medicine 

Department  of  Surgery  and  Obstetrics 

Dr.  Allen  J.  Smith  was  Professor  of  Pathology  in  the  Vet- 
erinary Faculty  when  the  Veterinary  School  was  moved  into 
the  new  building  in  1906.  The  instruction  was  given  in  the 
Medical  School  and  was  supplemented  by  lectures  and  demon- 
strations in  Gross  Morbid  Anatomy  by  Dr.  C.  Y.  White,  Lec- 
turer and  Demonstrator  in  Morbid  Anatomy  until  1909.  Dr. 
K.  F.  Meyer  came  to  the  School  in  the  fall  of  1909  as  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Veterinary  Pathology  and  took  over  all 
the  courses  in  Pathology.  Dr.  Meyer,  trained  in  Switzerland 
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and  Germany  and  employed  in  South  Africa  under  Sir  Arnold 
Theiler,  came  to  the  Veterinary  School  with  a  wide  experi- 
ence. He  also  directed  the  Laboratory  of  the  State  Livestock 
Sanitary  Board  and  coordinated  the  work  of  the  Laboratory 
and  the  teaching  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology.  He  was 
much  interested  in  research  and,  as  Director  of  the  State 
Laboratory  with  its  adequate  funds,  considerable  research 
work  was  done.  He  was  assisted  by  Dr.  Walter  J.  Crocker, 
of  the  Class  of  1 9 1 1 ,  as  Lecturer  and  Demonstrator  in  Veteri- 
nary Pathology  and  by  Dr.  James  B.  Hardenbergh,  of  the 
Class  of  1 9 1 1 ,  as  Demonstrator  in  Bacteriology  and  Assistant 
in  the  State  Laboratory.  Dr.  Meyer  resigned  in  1 9 1 3  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  School  by  Dr.  Walter  J.  Crocker  as  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Pathology  and  in  the  State  Laboratory 
by  Dr.  James  B.  Hardenbergh,  as  Director  of  the  Laboratory, 
and  who  remained  as  Demonstrator  of  Bacteriology  in  the 
School.  The  following  served  as  Assistants  in  Pathology  and 
Bacteriology:  Edrick  K.  Tingley,  19 13- 14;  E.  A.  Benbrook, 
1914-15;  C.  C.  Whitney,  1915-16;  H.  F.  Lienhardt,  1916-17. 
Dr.  Crocker  was  promoted  to  be  Professor  of  Pathology  and 
Bacteriology  in  19 17,  from  which  position  he  resigned  in 
1920.  He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Benjamin  M.  Underbill  as 
Professor  of  Veterinary  Pathology  and  Parasitology  in  1920. 
The  teaching  of  Bacteriology  was  at  this  time  turned  over 
to  Dr.  Harry  C.  Campbell,  Assistant  Professor  of  Phar- 
macology and  Hygiene,  who  was  now  given  the  title  of  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

Dr.  Benjamin  M.  Underbill  died  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital,  July  10,  1930.  He  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Veterinary  Faculty  for  twenty-two  years.  Dr.  Under- 
bill was  bom  in  Jersey  City  but  grew  up  in  Iowa,  from 
where  he  came  to  Swarthmore  College  and  then  to  the  Veteri- 
nary School  in  the  Class  of  1895.  He  practiced  at  Media  and 
was  also  Veterinarian  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Early 
in  his  student  days  he  became  interested  in  Zoology  and 
throughout  his  life  this  subject,  with  Parasitology,  were  his 
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favorite  studies.  He  joined  the  Veterinary  Faculty  in  1908. 
Later  he  was  associated  with  the  Laboratory  of  the  State 
Livestock  Sanitary  Board  as  Parasitologist,  in  addition  to  his 
teaching  duties.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  Professor  of 
Veterinary  Pathology  and  Parasitology.  He  was  the  author 
of  the  textbook  "Parasites  and  Parasitosis  of  Domestic  Ani- 
mals." Dr.  Underbill  was  a  quiet,  unassuming  and  modest 
man.  He  had  high  ideals  and  a  devotion  to  his  work.  He  suf- 
fered from  poor  health  for  many  years.  The  determination 
with  which  he  kept  up  his  work  during  his  last  years,  al- 
though suffering  severely,  commanded  the  admiration  of  all 
who  knew  him. 

Dr.  Harry  C.  Campbell  was  bom  near  State  College,  in 
Center  County,  Pennsylvania,  July  6,  1875.  He  attended  the 
local  public  schools  and  graduated  from  State  College  in 
1900  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture. 
He  received  his  V.  M.  D.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1902.  Following  his  graduation  here,  he 
worked  in  the  Laboratory  of  the  State  Livestock  Sanitary 
Board  for  one  year,  and  in  the  Laboratory  of  H.  K.  Mul- 
ford  and  Co.,  for  four  years,  during  which  time  he  attended 
the  Medical  School  of  Temple  University,  receiving  his  de- 
gree of  M.D.  in  1906.  Continuing  his  work  and  studies  he 
obtained  the  degree  of  Ph.G.,  in  1908,  and  in  19 17,  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  received  the  degree  of  D.D.S. 
From  1908  to  19 19  he  was  connected  with  the  State  Live- 
stock Sanitary  Board  and  began  teaching  Milk  Hygiene  in 
the  Veterinary  School  in  1909.  He  was  appointed  Assistant 
Professor  of  Pharmacology  and  Hygiene  in  191 3,  and  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Bacteriology  in  1922.  He  left  the  Labora- 
tory of  the  State  Livestock  Sanitary  Board  in  19 19  and  joined 
the  Dairy  Laboratories. 

With  the  reorganization  of  the  School  into  Departments 
in  1930,  Pathology  and  Parasitology  were  placed  together 
under  Dr.  Stubbs  as  Professor  of  Veterinary  Pathology.  This 
same  year  Dr.  Stubbs  attended  the  nth  International  Veteri- 
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nary  Congress  in  London  and  the  4th  World's  Poultry  Con- 
gress. The  teaching  schedules  were  full  and  the  opportunity 
was  presented  for  having  General  Pathology  given  in  the 
Medical  School  under  Dr.  Joseph  McFarland.  It  was  felt 
that  this  would  give  the  veterinary  students  a  broader  view- 
point as  well  as  the  unusual  opportunity  of  having  the  advan- 
tage of  Dr.  McFarland's  wide  experience.  Accordingly  Dr. 
McFarland  was  added  to  the  Department  of  Pathology  and 
Parasitology  as  Professor  of  Pathology  to  give  the  lectures 
in  General  Pathology. 

A  technician  was  added  to  the  Department  of  Pathology 
and  Parasitology  in  1930,  the  first  since  1920.  The  course 
in  Histo-pathology  was  correlated  with  Dr.  McFarland's 
lectures  and  many  new  slides  were  added  to  the  course  in 
Histo-pathology.  The  students  received  the  lectures  from 
an  excellent  lecturer  and  from  a  medical  viewpoint,  while 
Histo-pathology  was  carefully  correlated  and  supplemented 
with  tissues  from  domesticated  animals. 

Dr.  Herbert  Fox  was  added  to  the  Department  of  Pathology 
and  Parasitology  in  193 1  as  Professor  of  Comparative  Pathol- 
ogy. He  has  been  in  charge  of  the  health  of  the  animals  at 
the  Philadelphia  Zoological  Gardens  for  many  years.  It  was 
thought  that  from  his  wide  experience,  the  students  would 
greatly  benefit  from  lectures  such  as  he  could  give  from 
that  experience  and  because  of  his  great  interest  in  animals. 
Arrangements  were  made  for  him  to  give  a  course  of  lec- 
tures to  the  senior  class.  This  course  was  begun  in  193 1. 

Dr.  Harry  M.  Martin,  a  graduate  of  the  Class  of  19 16,  was 
appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Parasitology 
in  193 1.  Dr.  Martin,  after  graduating,  spent  one  year  at  the 
University  of  Wyoming,  then  became  Assistant  to  Dr.  L. 
Van  Es  at  the  University  of  Nebraska.  He  remained  there 
until  1930,  when  he  came  to  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  at  Harrisburg  as  Parasitologist.  He  resigned 
that  position  to  accept  the  one  at  the  Veterinary  School.  Dr. 
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Martin  teaches  the  courses  in  Parasitology,  Histo-pathology 
and  Post-mortem  Pathology. 

The  University  had  for  some  time  considered  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  President  but  it  was  not  until  1930  that  announce- 
ment was  made  of  the  happy  selection  of  Thomas  S.  Gates  to 
take  effect  July  i,  1930.  President  Gates  had  long  been 
identified  with  University  affairs  and  it  was  considered  a 
very  fortunate  circumstance  that  it  was  possible  to  obtain 
the  services  of  such  a  man  for  President.  He  left  many  busi- 
ness activities  in  order  to  take  up  the  difficult  task  of  direct- 
ing the  administrative  affairs  of  the  University  and  unselfishly 
did  this  without  salary.  Dr.  Gates  soon  made  his  appearance 
at  the  Veterinary  School  to  the  delight  of  everyone  and, 
while  he  has  been  President  only  a  short  time,  has  become 
endeared  to  us. 

The  Trustees  took  action  on  January  5,  193 1,  revising  the 
statutes  to  provide  for  the  office  of  President,  which  Mr. 
Gates  had  assumed.  This  plan  placed  the  President  at  the 
head  of  the  University  and  the  Provost  became  the  senior 
educational  officer,  advising  the  President  in  matters  of  edu- 
cational policy,  and  being  responsible  for  the  coordination  of 
the  research  work  in  all  schools  and  departments.  Provost 
Penniman  assumed  the  duties  to  which  he  had  always  wished 
to  devote  his  time.  Provost  Penniman  has  always  been  greatly 
interested  in  the  work  of  the  Veterinary  School  and  we  hope 
that  in  the  future  he  will  continue  to  give  us  the  same  kindly 
consideration,  particularly  to  our  research  activities. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  established  the  office  of  Vice 
President  in  Charge  of  Medical  Affairs  to  have  charge  of  the 
Medical  School  and  all  allied  schools,  of  which  the  School 
of  Veterinary  Medicine  is  one.  The  office  of  Vice  President  in 
Charge  of  Medical  Affairs  was  not  filled  at  that  time. 

President  Gates  presided  at  the  Commencement  in  June 
193 1,  when  the  Board  of  Trustees,  through  George  Wharton 
Pepper,  formally  installed  President  Gates  as  the  head  of  the 
University.  At  this  time  President  Gates  announced  the  ap- 
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pointment  of  Dr.  Alfred  Stengel  as  Vice  President  in  Charge 
of  Medical  Affairs  and  as  such  he  is  the  administrative  head 
of  the  Veterinary  School.  Dr.  Stengel  was  associated  with 
Dr.  Leonard  Pearson  and  is  much  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  veterinary  education.  Dr.  Stengel  soon  made  a  visit 
of  inspection  and  publicly  stated  his  gratification  at  the  num- 
ber of  students  in  the  School  and  that  he  was  amazed  at  the 
many  activities  at  the  Veterinary  School.  At  the  opening  of 
the  Veterinary  Conference  January  4,  1932  Dr.  Stengel  re- 
ferred to  his  desire  to  develop  the  Veterinary  School  into  a 
great  School  of  Biological  Science.  We  are  happy  in  our 
association  with  Dr.  Stengel  to  whom  we  look  for  guidance 

and  support. 

The  Faculty  on  January  15,  1932  passed  a  motion  to  limit 
the  freshman  class  to  fifty  selected  students.  It  was  also  de- 
cided that  a  Committee  on  Admissions  be  appointed  for  the 
work  of  selecting  the  students.  This  action  was  taken  at  a 
time  when  one  or  two  of  the  other  veterinary  schools  had 
increased  entrance  requirements.  Members  of  the  Faculty  here 
discussed  this  problem  for  some  time  and  it  was  finally  de- 
cided that  the  best  plan  at  that  time  seemed  to  be  to  limit  the 
number  of  students  and  then  make  a  careful  selection  from 
those  who  applied  for  admission.  Two  classes  have  been  ad- 
mitted under  this  arrangement  and  it  is  working  out  very 
well.  Members  of  the  Faculty  feel  that  this  procedure  is  more 
practical  under  the  conditions  existing  and  offers  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  more  selective  than  raising  the  entrance  re- 
quirements or  requiring  a  pre-veterinary  course.  Others  inter- 
ested in  veterinary  education,  however,  did  not  agree  with  this 
view.  The  movement  to   raise   the  entrance   requirements 
gained  considerable  support  and  the  Faculty  felt  compelled 
to  join  it.  Consequently,  at  a  meeting  held  October  24th,  1934, 
they  adopted  a  resolution  recommending  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  that  beginning  with  the  session  of  i93<^-37  one  year 
of  study  in  an  approved  college  or  university  be  required  for 
entrance  to  the  Veterinary  School,  and  that  beginning  with 
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the  session  of  1940-41  the  completion  of  two  years  of  college 
work  be  required.  These  recommendations  were  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  November  12th,  1934. 

The  Faculty  approved  a  recommendation  of  Dr.  Marshall 
on  December  22,  1932  that  Dr.  T.  E.  Munce,  of  the  Class 
of  1904,  State  Veterinarian  of  Pennsylvania,  be  invited  to 
give  the  senior  students  four  lectures  each  year  covering  the 
laws,  regulations  and  procedures  incident  to  the  control  of 
transmissible  diseases  of  livestock.  ^ 

The  Faculty  discussed  several  times  the  advisability  of  ad- 
mitting women  students  to  the  course.  On  June  20,  1933  j 
the  Faculty  voted  to  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
that  women  students  be  admitted  to  the  Course  in  Veteri-  ^ 
nary  Medicine.  The  Trustees  approved  the  action  taken  by 
the  Faculty  and  in  the  class  admitted  in  the  fall  of  1933  one 
woman,  Miss  Connie  E.  Johnston,  was  enrolled.  -^"'^ 

Provost  Charles  Custis  Harrison  resigned  October  4,  19 10. 
He  had  been  a  University  Trustee  before  becoming  Provost 
in  1 894  and  had  been  active  in  behalf  of  the  University.  Pro- 
vost Harrison  was  the  great  builder  of  the  University  and 
during  his  provostship  many  of  the  present  buildings  were 
erected  or  their  construction  started.  Provost  Harrison  was 
instrumental  in  greatly  improving  the  University's  physical 
plant.  It  was  during  his  regime  that  the  new  Veterinary 
School  was  started  and  most  of  it  completed.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Dr.  Edgar  F.  Smith,  who  was  Provost  for  ten 
years.  Dr.  Smith  is  fondly  remembered  by  a  large  number 
of  veterinarians,  because  while  Vice  Provost  and  as  Provost 
he  often  came  to  the  Veterinary  School  and  was  always  ready 
to  speak  to  the  students.  Dr.  Smith  had  spent  forty-four 
years  in  the  service  of  the  University  when  he  resigned  the 
Provostship  in  1920.  His  interest  in  the  Veterinary  School 
and  the  sympathetic  consideration  he  always  gave  to  its  prob- 
lems will  always  be  gratefully  remembered. 

These  two  Provosts,  and  others  of  our  own  Faculty,  did 
their  work  well,  some  brilliantly,  and  passed  on:  some  of 
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the  session  of  1940-41  the  completion  of  two  years  of  college 
work  be  required.  These  recommendations  were  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  November  12th,  1934. 

The  Faculty  approved  a  recommendation  of  Dr.  Marshall 
on  December  22,  1932  that  Dr.  T.  E.  Munce,  of  the  Class 
of  1904,  State  Veterinarian  of  Pennsylvania,  be  invited  to 
give  the  senior  students  four  lectures  each  year  covering  the 
laws,  regulations  and  procedures  incident  to  the  control  of 
transmissible  diseases  of  livestock. 

The  Faculty  discussed  several  times  the  advisability  of  ad- 
mitting women  students  to  the  course.  On  June  20,  1933 
the  Faculty  voted  to  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
that  women  students  be  admitted  to  the  Course  in  Veteri- 
nary Medicine.  The  Trustees  approved  the  action  taken  by 
the  Faculty  and  in  the  class  admitted  in  the  fall  of  1933  one 
woman.  Miss  Connie  E.  Johnston,  was  enrolled. 

Provost  Charles  Custis  Harrison  resigned  October  4,  19 10. 
He  had  been  a  University  Trustee  before  becoming  Provost 
in  1 894  and  had  been  active  in  behalf  of  the  University.  Pro- 
vost Harrison  was  the  great  builder  of  the  University  and 
during  his  provostship  many  of  the  present  buildings  were 
erected  or  their  construction  started.  Provost  Harrison  was 
instrumental  in  greatly  improving  the  University's  physical 
plant.  It  was  during  his  regime  that  the  new  Veterinary 
School  was  started  and  most  of  it  completed.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Dr.  Edgar  F.  Smith,  who  was  Provost  for  ten 
years.  Dr.  Smith  is  fondly  remembered  by  a  large  number 
of  veterinarians,  because  while  Vice  Provost  and  as  Provost 
he  often  came  to  the  Veterinary  School  and  was  always  ready 
to  speak  to  the  students.  Dr.  Smith  had  spent  forty-four 
years  in  the  service  of  the  University  when  he  resigned  the 
Provostship  in  1920.  His  interest  in  the  Veterinary  School 
and  the  sympathetic  consideration  he  always  gave  to  its  prob- 
lems will  always  be  gratefully  remembered. 

These  two  Provosts,  and  others  of  our  own  Faculty,  did 
their  work  well,  some  brilliantly,  and  passed  on:   some  of 
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the  men  who  knew  them  are  with  us  today,  in  classroom, 
clinic,  hospital  and  laboratory,  still  contributing  to  the  fame 
and  prestige  of  the  School.  Allusion  to  these  has  been  made 
elsewhere  in  this  chronicle  of  fifty  years. 

In  the  Class  of  1909,  so  proud  of  the  new  building,  one 
of  the  graduates  was  so  highly  thought  of  that  he  was  asked 
to  return  as  Demonstrator  in  Veterinary  Anatomy.  Thus, 
Dr.  Elias  T.  Booth,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy,  began 
his  long  and  valuable  service  to  the  School  and  to  his  pro- 
fession. His  conscientious,  efficient  performance  of  all  duties, 
pleasant  or  unpleasant;  his  enthusiasm  and  energy,  and  his 
interest  in  the  students  and  alumni,  mean  much  to  the  School 
in  which  he  has  taught  for  just  one  half  of  its  existence.  While 
a  student  he  was  elected  to  the  Beta  Chapter  of  Alpha  Psi 
and  has  devoted  much  time  to  its  affairs  and  guided  the  or- 
ganization through  difficult  financial  situations. 

In  1894,  young  Thomas  Castor  received  his  V.M.D.  degree 
and  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Prize  from  our  School;  in  1934  Dr. 
Thomas  Castor  is  Instructor  in  Meat  Hygiene  here  after  an 
association  of  over  a  quarter-century,  except  for  brief  periods 
of  absence.  He  has  been  connected  with  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  almost  from  his  graduation,  serv- 
ing in  various  capacities  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States. 
At  the  time  of  his  first  appointment  as  Instructor,  in  1906, 
he  was  engaged  in  the  Federal  meat  inspection  service  in  the 
Philadelphia  district  and  for  a  number  of  years  has  been  the 
Inspector-in-Charge  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  in  this  dis- 
trict, finding  time  in  his  busy  days  for  giving  instruction  in 
Meat  Hygiene  at  his  Alma  Mater. 

When  Dr.  C.  J.  Marshall,  Professor  of  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine, looks  backward  down  the  long  road  travelled  by  the 
School,  pausing  in  memory  at  the  forty  mile  stones  he  has 
passed,  he  may  see  himself  again,  in  fancy.  Demonstrator, 
House  Surgeon,  graduate  and  student;  he  may  hear  the  voices 
of  the  founders  whose  purpose  it  was  to  raise  the  standard 
and  establish  the  dignity  of  the  profession;  to  disseminate 
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veterinary  knowledge;  to  make  veterinary  work  recognized 
as  a  humanitarian  and  economic  power;  and  to  benefit  society 
by  an  increase  in  the  knowledge  and  application  of  veterinary 
medicine  and  hygiene.  So  well  has  he  fulfilled  their  ideal  that 
for  his  services  an  award  and  medal  were  bestowed  upon 
him  by  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture. 
As  has  been  said  elsewhere,  he  was  State  Veterinarian  from 
191 1  to  1920  and  at  the  same  time  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Council  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  which  position  he  held 
until  192 1.  In  the  spring  of  19 16,  a  resident  of  Philadelphia, 
a  generous  and  far-sighted  woman,  interested  in  the  humane 
treatment  of  animals,  who  had  read  about  the  excellent 
work  the  British  Army  Veterinary  Corps  was  doing  in  France 
presented  a  sum  of  money  to  the  University  to  be  used  to  send 
a  member  of  the  Veterinary  Faculty  to  France  to  study  the 
organization  and  methods  of  operation  of  the  veterinary  serv- 
ices of  the  British  and  French  armies,  because  she  believed 
that  the  United  States  would  become  involved  in  the  World 
War.  Dr.  Marshall  was  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  Veteri- 
nary Faculty  for  this  mission.  He  spent  several  months  in 
France  in  close  association  with  the  veterinary  officers  of  the 
British  and  French  armies,  who  afforded  him  every  oppor- 
tunity possible  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  Major  General 
Sir  John  Moore,  Director  of  the  Veterinary  Service  of  the 
British  Army  in  France,  and  members  of  his  staff  were  espe- 
cially helpful.  Dr.  Marshall  obtained  a  very  complete  under- 
standing of  the  operation  of  the  veterinary  service  of  each 
army  and  was  also  given  copies  of  the  regulations  and  a 
complete  set  of  report  forms,  hospital  record  blanks,  etc. 
Later,  when  the  United  States  entered  the  war  and  the  Sur- 
geon General  appointed  the  Veterinary  Advisory  Board  to 
draw  up  regulations  and  tables  of  organization  for  the  Veteri- 
nary Corps  of  the  United  States  Army,  the  information  and 
papers  collected  by  Dr.  Marshall  were  the  only  definite  data 
available.  The  records  of  our  own  army  were  so  meagre  that 
they  were  practically  worthless  for  the  purposes  of  the  Board. 
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This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  until  only  a  year  before,  the 
veterinarians  in  our  army  did  not  have  commissioned  rank 
and  consequently  had  no  authority  and  no  part  in  army  ad- 
ministrative work.  The  establishment  of  a  Veterinary  Corps 
was  authorized  at  the  same  time  commissioned  rank  was  given 
but  there  had  not  been  time  to  organize  it.  Dr.  Marshall  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board  and  on  October  4,  19 17, 
was  given  a  commission  as  Major  and  appointed  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Veterinary  Corps,  being  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  November  4,  19 18,  and  serving 
until  February  20,  19 19.  Dr.  Marshall  received  the  British 
D.  S.  O.,  and  has  the  unique  distinction  of  having  received  a 
decoration  from  the  King  of  England  for  the  services  he 
rendered  as  a  veterinary  officer  in  our  own  army.  That  he 
has  ever  upheld  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  veterinary  pro- 
fession will  be  testified  to  by  those  who  know  him  in  all 
official  and  private  relations. 
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THE  AMBULATORY  CLINIC 

JOHN  D.  BECK 

^^Ga  forth  under  the  open  sky  and  list  to  Nature^s  teachings" 

Bryant. 

PREVIOUS  to  the  organization  of  the  ambulatory  clinic, 
groups  of  senior  students  were  taken  to  farms  in  the  sur- 
rounding country  and  to  city  stables  to  observe  interesting 
cases  and  to  assist  in  making  tuberculin  and  mallein  tests. 
Many  of  the  older  alumni  will  recall  getting  out  in  the  cold 
and  darkness  of  a  winter  morning  to  take  the  first  post-injec- 
tion temperature  and  the  welcome  breakfast  of  buckwheat 
cakes  and  sausage  which  sometimes  followed. 
/  The  real  need  for  an  ambulatory  clinic  was  first  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Faculty  by  the  Dean,  Louis  A.  Klein, 
back  in  191 3.  As  he  stated  it,  the  students  could  receive 
broad  and  diversified  experience  in  bovine  and  porcine  prac- 
tice only  by  going  out  into  the  farm  lands.  The  Hospital, 
situated  in  a  metropolitan  district,  received  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  horses  and  pet  animals  than  of  cattle,  hogs  and 
sheep.  Consequently  it  was  found  necessary  to  go  out  in 
search  of  material  to  complement  the  student's  hospital  ex- 
perience and  also  to  supply  an  opportunity  for  him  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  veterinary  practice  in  the  field. 

It  was  not  until  three  years  later  that  the  Faculty  under- 
took to  establish  this  clinic.  A  committee  of  faculty  members 

Dr.  John  D.  Beck,  who  had  served  a  year  as  Resident  Veterinarian  in 
the  Veterinary  Hospital,  was  appointed  Instructor  in  Veterinary  Medicine 
in  1929,  and  became  assistant  to  Dr.  C.  J.  Marshall.  He  was  promoted  to  be 
Assistant  Professor  of  Veterinary  Medicine  in  193 1  and  spent  that  summer 
in  the  Veterinary  School  at  Hannover,  Germany,  in  the  clinic  of  Professor 
Goetze.  Dr.  Beck  was  given  a  leave  of  absence  in  1934  for  the  purpose  of 
spending  one  year  abroad  for  study  and  travel.  [Editor's  Note.] 
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was  authorized  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  local  veterinarians  to 
discuss  the  matter.  Forty-five  practitioners  w^ere  invited;  four 
appeared  at  the  meeting.  At  this  meeting  it  was  decided  to 
carry  on  with  the  idea,  sending  members  of  the  senior  class 
out  as  often  as  possible  with  faculty  members. 

Until  1922  the  ambulatory  clinic  amounted  to  just  that, 
sporadic  trips  directed  by  different  faculty  members.  At  this 
time,  however,  the  clinic  assumed  a  more  definite  position  in 
the  curriculum.  Dr.  C.  J.  Marshall  v^as  appointed  to  direct 
the  work,  and  henceforth  this  phase  of  the  student's  training 
became  a  regular,  routine  matter.  Since  1929  Dr.  J.  D.  Beck 
has  assisted  Dr.  Marshall  with  the  clinic,  and  the  clinic  car 
manned  by  Dr.  Beck  is  a  familiar  sight  to  the  veterinarians 

near  Philadelphia. 

Inasmuch  as  a  large  percentage  of  the  visits  made  by  the 
ambulatory  clinic  are  for  consultations  with  practicing  veteri- 
narians, the  students  meet  with  many  cases  rare  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, cases  of  an  obscure  character.  The  value  of  this 
work  both  to  the  student  and  the  community  can  scarcely 
be  estimated  without  some  knowledge  of  the  useful  services 
performed  by  the  clinic  throughout  the  school  year.  And  apart 
from  its  own  work,  it  supplies  the  laboratories  and  the  clinics 
of  the  Hospital  with  much  valuable  material  that  would  other- 
wise be  lost. 

Dr.  William  J.  Lee  for  the  past  two  years  has  been  coop- 
erating with  the  ambulatory  clinic,  in  that  he  has  been  taking 
students  with  him  on  the  rounds  of  his  equine  practice.  Dr. 
Lee  enjoys  a  unique  prominence  in  the  field  of  equine  spe- 
cialists, so  that  the  students  traveling  with  him  have  an  op- 
portunity to  study  horse  practice  under  most  advantageous 
conditions. 
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1885-1934 

WILLIAM  J.  LEE 

"Gwe  me  another  horse;  bind  up  my  ivounds.^^ 

Richard  III. 

THE  author  is  somewhat  diffident  in  attempting  an  out- 
line of  the  history  of  the  Veterinary  Hospital  from  its 
inception,  for  he  is  dependent  on  records  which  are  purely 
statistical  and  rather  lacking  in  the  color  and  interest  that  have 
been  such  an  interwoven  part  of  the  life  and  associations  of 
both  Faculty  and  students.  The  writer  does  not  pose  as  one 
fully  conversant  with  the  first  half  of  the  story.  Fifty  years 
is  a  long  time  and  during  these  years  great  changes  have  taken 
place  in  men  and  methods.  How  numerous  and  how  great 
these  changes  have  been  it  needs  no  more  than  a  glance  at 
the  organization  of  the  present  day  Hospital  to  discover.  The 
traditions,  the  customs,  and  the  guiding  principles  of  the 
Pioneers  doubtless  remain;  but  as  the  years  go  on,  new  dis- 
coveries are  made,  new  developments  follow,  new  methods 
are  found  to  be  more  successful:  in  the  process  of  time  these 
naturally  demand  notice  and  attention. 

Unfortunately  this  must  be  a  brief  Hospital  chronicle: 
space  will  not  permit  of  the  detailed  discussion  of  customs, 
methods,  discoveries,  nor  unusual  events,  interesting  though 
they  may  be  to  the  individual  or  class,  unless  they  have  a  very 
direct  bearing  upon  the  general  subject.  The  information  con- 
tained in  this  narrative  is  derived  in  the  main  from  the  minutes 
of  the  various  boards  and  committees  concerned,  statements 
of  graduates  from  different  classes  and  from  the  writer's  per- 
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1885-1934 

WILLIAM  J.  LEE 

"Give  me  another  horse;  bind  up  my  wounds. 
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Richard  III. 

THE  author  is  somewhat  diffident  in  attempting  an  out- 
line of  the  history  of  the  Veterinary  Hospital  from  its 
inception,  for  he  is  dependent  on  records  which  are  purely 
statistical  and  rather  lacking  in  the  color  and  interest  that  have 
been  such  an  interwoven  part  of  the  life  and  associations  of 
both  Faculty  and  students.  The  writer  does  not  pose  as  one 
fully  conversant  with  the  first  half  of  the  story.  Fifty  years 
is  a  long  time  and  during  these  years  great  changes  have  taken 
place  in  men  and  methods.  How  numerous  and  how  great 
these  changes  have  been  it  needs  no  more  than  a  glance  at 
the  organization  of  the  present  day  Hospital  to  discover.  The 
traditions,  the  customs,  and  the  guiding  principles  of  the 
Pioneers  doubtless  remain;  but  as  the  years  go  on,  new  dis- 
coveries are  made,  new  developments  follow,  new  methods 
are  found  to  be  more  successful:  in  the  process  of  time  these 
naturally  demand  notice  and  attention. 

Unfortunately  this  must  be  a  brief  Hospital  chronicle: 
space  will  not  permit  of  the  detailed  discussion  of  customs, 
methods,  discoveries,  nor  unusual  events,  interesting  though 
they  may  be  to  the  individual  or  class,  unless  they  have  a  very 
direct  bearing  upon  the  general  subject.  The  information  con- 
tained in  this  narrative  is  derived  in  the  main  from  the  minutes 
of  the  various  boards  and  committees  concerned,  statements 
of  graduates  from  different  classes  and  from  the  writer's  per- 
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sonal  contacts  for  the  past  twenty-five  years.  The  story  can 
be  complete  only  by  beginning  with  the  very  inception  of 
the  idea  and  concluding  with  the  present  time.  As  the  details 
of  the  original  plans  have  been  discussed  in  previous  articles 
in  connection  with  the  School,  I  shall  omit  them. 

The  Veterinary  School  was  dedicated  and  opened  on  Octo-, 
ber  2,  1884  with  laboratories,  dissecting  room  and  black-s 
smith  shop,  beside  the  lecture  rooms;  Dr.  Rush  Shippen^ 
Huidekoper  being  the  first  Dean.  In  his  introductory  address 
at  the  opening,  it  is  evident  that  Dr.  Huidekoper  had  very 
definite  and  comprehensive  plans  relative  to  the  conduct  and 
arrangement  of  the  clinical  courses  for  veterinary  instruction, 
as  his  remarks  on  that  occasion  would  indicate.  "With  the 
commencement  of  the  second  year  the  student  will  enter  the 
Hospital  as  an  aid,  and  during  the  third  year  will  have  di- 
rect charge  of  the  sick  animals.  They  will  keep  the  clinical 
records,  administer  the  medicines,  perform  minor  operations, 
and  in  case  of  death  make  the  autopsies.  Each  in  turn  will 
serve  in  the  Hospital  Pharmacy  and  prepare  all  medicinal  pre- 
scriptions required  in  the  institution.  They  will  make  regular 
visits  to  breeding  and  dairy  farms,  and  to  slaughtering  houses. 
.  .  .  For  the  first  year  we  are  as  fully  equipped  as  any 
school  can  be  at  its  beginning.  For  the  second  and  third 
years  we  are  not  prepared  as  yet.  We  need  stabling  and  hos- 
pital facilities  for  at  least  fifty  sick  horses  at  once,  and  sufl5- 
cient  room  to  meet  the  possible  necessity  for  enlargement. 
The  boarding  and  treatment  of  these  animals  will  provide 
money  for  the  Hospital  and  will  make  it  in  part  self-support- 
ing. But  there  will  be  many  animals,  the  owners  of  which 
will  be  unable  to  pay  for,  animals  that  require  long  and  tedious 
treatment,  that  will  not  warrant  great  expense,  animals  offered 
for  research  work  in  disease,  etc.,  for  which  we  will  need  a 
fund,  to  support  such  cases.  Many  of  these  animals  will  be 
judiciously  sent  us  by  the  agents  of  the  S.  P.  C.  A.,  and  by 
the  practicing  veterinarians  of  the  City  and  surrounding  coun- 
try. We  need  a  cattle  dairy  of  at  least  fifty  animals.  This 
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should  be  self-supporting  after  once  established.  It  will  en- 
able us  to  teach  the  students  practical  obstetrics  and  many  of 
the  details  of  cattle  practice,  with  which  the  veterinary  gradu- 
ate is  in  a  great  measure  ignorant." 

Since  the  question  of  funds,  from  subscription  and  endow- 
ment sources,  was  somewhat  problematical,  a  proposition  was 
offered  by  Dr.  Huidekoper  that  the  University  should  ad- 
vance sufficient  funds  to  erect  the  necessary  hospitals  and 
stables,  under  certain  stipulated  conditions.  The  need  for 
stables,  hospital  facilities  and  clinical  material  for  advanced 
students,  as  well  as  suggestions  for  raising  necessary  funds, 
was  mentioned  in  a  communication  to  the  Board  from  the 
Veterinary  Faculty  on  December  2,  1884.  This  was  referred 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  on  January  6,  1885, 
the  Committee  reported  that  they  had  met  with  the  Veteri- 
nary Committee  for  the  purpose  of  considering  their  plans. 
On  February  3,  1885,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  agreed 
to  approve  the  erection  of  a  Hospital  and  stables,  if  the  neces- 
sary funds  could  be  raised  by  a  "subscription  loan,"  and  they 
assigned  for  the  purpose  the  site  designated  in  the  report  of 
the  joint  committees,  viz.,  the  south  side  of  Pine  Street  west- 
ward from  the  Veterinary  Building  two  hundred  and  ten  feet 
with  a  ten  foot  covered  piazza.  The  Committee  on  Buildings, 
Estates  and  Property  was  authorized  to  secure  proposals  and 
proceed  with  the  erection  of  the  buildings,  "provided  that  the 
University  be  not  involved  in  any  pecuniary  liability." 

On  September  i,  1885,  the  Hospital  Building  was  opened 
for  the  reception  and  treatment  of  sick  and  injured  animals 
of  all  kinds.  Every  possible  facility  for  handling  and  caring 
for  sick  animals  was  provided:  it  was  placed  in  charge  of 
Dr.  Huidekoper  and  Dr.  Zuill.  To  the  Hospital  was  attached 
a  blacksmith  shop  under  the  supervision  of  a  competent  far- 
rier, where  lame  horses  could  be  shod  under  the  direction  of 
the  Hospital  staff.  Animals  belonging  to  indigent  and  de- 
serving persons  were  to  be  treated  without  charge,  unless 
they  were  left  in  the  Hospital,  when  a  nominal  charge  was 
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made  for  board,  and  in  some  cases  even  that  was  not  required. 
At  first  patients  were  mostly  horses,  but  later  other  species 
were  brought  in  and  professional  activities  grew  to  include, 
cattle,  small  animal  work  and  meat  inspection.  Material  for 
demonstration  and  study  purposes  was  supplied  by  clinical 
professors  from  their  private  practice,  offering  a  fine  type  of 
coach  and  driving  horse. 

The  entire  control  of  all  matters  relative  to  the  Veterinary 
Department  were,  in  the  main,  under  the  supervision  of  Dr. 
Huidekoper.  For  a  time  this  system  of  a  one  man  director 
worked  admirably,  but  the  gradual  growth  of  student  regis- 
trations, larger  clinics  and  the  greater  need  for  more  financial 
aid  slowly  exceeded  the  scope  of  control  exercised  by  him. 
His  many  activities,  social  as  well  as  professional,  curtailed 
the  time  he  could  devote  to  the  institution,  so  that  it  was 
deemed  advisable  by  the  Trustees  to  establish  a  new  organiza- 
tion that  would  best  meet  the  plans  of  others  vitally  inter- 
ested. On  October  2,  1889,  the  Trustees  decided  to  create  a 
Board  of  Managers  for  the  Hospital  of  the  Veterinary  Depart- 
ment. Five  members  were  selected  from  the  Board  of 
Trustees:  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  M.D.,  Richard  Wood,  J.  H. 
Hutchinson,  M.D.,  William  Hunt,  M.D.,  John  C.  Simms,  Jr.; 
five  from  the  community:  J.  E.  Gillingham,  W.  R.  Fumess, 
Archibald  Montgomery,  J.  Bertram  Lippincott,  Charles  M. 
Lea;  and  two  from  the  Veterinary  Faculty:  R.  S.  Huidekoper, 
W.  L.  Zuill.  Mr.  Gillingham  was  elected  President  and  Mr. 
Lippincott,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  The  finances  of  the 
Hospital  seemed  to  be  fairly  substantial  and  consisted  of 
monies  appropriated  by  the  State  and  loans  from  private  in- 
dividuals, the  aggregate  of  which  amounted  to  about  $32,000 
with  $12,500  additional  due  from  the  State  in  October  of 
that  year.  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Managers  was  given 
authority  to  select  a  finance  committee  for  receiving  and  pay- 
ing monies,  and  an  executive  committee  for  management  and 
supplies.  The  appointment  of  such  committees  was  really 
essential  as  the  men  intimately  connected  with  the  special  ac- 
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tivities  of  the  Hospital  could  not  be  expected  to  concern 
themselves  with  its  business  aspect  in  addition  to  their  regular 
duties. 

The  duties  of  the  Board  have  been  many  and  at  times 
onerous  yet  it  has  met  them  promptly,  honestly  and  efficiently 
for  the  past  forty-six  years.  New  members  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  fill  vacancies  from  time  to  time. 

Meetings  were  held  monthly  throughout  most  of  the  pe- 
riod and  the  faithfulness  with  which  the  members  have  at- 
tended and  participated  in  the  deliberations  is  remarkable. 
Mr.  J.  Bertram  Lippincott  has  seldom  missed  a  meeting  from 
1889  to  1935.  Mr.  Gillingham  was  equally  as  faithful  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death  in  1905. 

The  needs  of  the  Hospital  have  been  referred  to  the  Board 
by  the  Dean  and  Clinical  Staff  and  wherever  possible  were 
approved  and  recommended  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for 
final  action. 

The  members  of  the  Board  of  Managers  served  without 
pay  as  a  labor  of  love  for  animals.  On  many  occasions,  when 
funds  were  not  available  from  other  sources,  the  obligations 
were  met  by  members  of  the  Board. 

To  the  average  student  and  to  many  members  of  our 
alumni  the  activities  of  the  Board  have  been  but  little  known, 
but  to  members  of  the  Clinical  Staff  and  to  the  Dean  of  the 
School  their  services  have  been  of  inestimable  value. 

The  clinical  features  of  the  Hospital,  aside  from  its  in- 
valuable connection  with  the  School,  depended  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  practice  of  the  clinical  staff  and  local  vet- 
erinarians, and  had  to  be  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to 
minimize  the  chances  of  complaint  and  estrangement  between 
the  two  factors.  The  question  of  making  the  Hospital  self- 
sustaining  was  also  an  embarrassing  problem,  for  investigation 
into  the  reports  from  similar  institutions  indicated  that  few, 
if  any,  veterinary  hospitals  were  paying  propositions.  Some, 
however,  had  been  known  to  make  returns  in  excess  of  ex- 
penses. This  was  all  a  matter  for  the  finance  committee,  not 
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for  the  Hospital  staff,  though  the  latter  were  doubtless  in- 
terested. There  was  a  wide  variance  of  opinion  as  to  the 
most  feasible  method  of  obtaining  the  necessary  financial 
support.  Private  endowment,  loans,  contributions,  life  mem- 
bership, organization  cooperation,  each  in  turn  was  sug- 
gested, but  the  main  source  was  from  an  appropriation  which 
might  be  obtained  from  the  State.  The  system  finally  adopted 
was  one  of  three  sections;  first,  an  appropriation  from  the 
State;  second,  community  loans;  and  third,  general  gifts. 

The  next  step  in  the  organization  of  the  Hospital  was  the 
selection  by  the  Board  of  Managers  of  a  clinical  and  hospital 
staff,  and  the  adoption  of  rules  and  regulations  necessary  for 
the  general  welfare  of  the  Hospital.  This  led  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  original  clinical  staff  which  was  to  assist  Dr. 
Huidekoper  in  the  work  which  up  to  that  time  he  had  been 
carrying  on  practically  unaided.  The  Hospital  staff  was  to 
consist  of  Drs.  Huidekoper,  Zuill,  and  S.  J.  J.  Harger,  with 
L.  O.  Lusson,  Chalkley  Magill,  and  Alexander  Glass  as  as- 
sistants. A  general  superintendent,  two  hostlers  and  a  farrier 
completed  the  list. 

In  December  1889,  the  Hospital  suffered  a  severe  loss  in 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  Huidekoper.  The  Trustees  then  estab- 
lished a  new  system  for  conducting  the  general  business 
of  the  Hospital,  both  in  regard  to  Hospital  records  and 
charges,  and  clinical  material.  They  no  doubt  considered 
that  an  abundance  of  clinical  material  would  attract  an  in- 
creasing number  of  students  and,  in  the  event  of  surplus 
profits,  a  proper  division  should  be  made  among  the  Hospital 
staff  who  had  done  the  work.  The  staff  had  received  but 
little  remuneration  for  their  services  from  the  Hospital  and 
it  was  quite  probable  that  they  had  no  objection  to  the  new 
scheme.  This  was  really  the  beginning  of  a  business  system 
whereby  all  parties  concerned  had  a  definite  idea  of  the 
status  of  each  transaction,  so  as  to  avoid  any  misunderstand- 
ing. Animals  were  entered  under  written  agreements,  which 
from  time  to  time  were  amended,  devised  to  protect  the 
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Hospital  from  litigation.  Stated  salaries  for  the  Hospital  staff 
were  adopted  and  provision  made  for  a  resident  surgeon.  A 
consideration  of  these  details  shows  that  the  Hospital  was 
slowly  evolving  into  an  organized  working  unit.  But  systems, 
no  matter  how  perfect,  have  their  fallacies.  This  was  made 
manifest  by  the  objections  which  soon  arose  from  members 
of  the  veterinary  profession,  locally  established,  who  felt 
that  our  Hospital  was  seriously  influencing  the  scope  of  their 
practice,  up  to  a  point  where  they  decided  that  the  clinicians 
were  unethical  and  undeserving  of  the  right  of  membership 
in  the  Veterinary  societies. 

In  the  spring  of  1890,  Leonard  Pearson,  then  a  senior  stu- 
dent, was  appointed  House  Surgeon.  He  was  to  give  the 
necessary  medical  and  surgical  treatment  in  the  absence  of 
the  clinical  professors,  to  direct  the  feeding  and  care  of  the 
animals,  and  to  supervise  the  sanitary  conditions.  Along  with 
this  appointment  came  the  establishment  of  the  night  guard, 
consisting  of  two  seniors  and  two  juniors,  being  detailed  to 
night  duty.  The  schedule  was  so  arranged  that  each  student 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  participate.  Up  to  the  present 
day,  in  a  somewhat  modified  form,  this  same  arrangement  ex- 
ists. In  September  Dr.  Pearson,  who  had  gone  to  Berlin,  Ger- 
many, was  succeeded  as  House  Surgeon  by  E.  H.  Landes. 
Dr.  Charles  Williams  was  appointed  to  the  chemical  staff  at 
the  same  time. 

Out-patients  were  brought  to  the  free  clinic  between  the 
hours  of  eight  and  ten  A.M.,  where  medical  and  surgical 
treatment  was  administered  by  the  Hospital  staff.  Patients 
remaining  in  the  Hospital  were  to  pay  board  only.  Out- 
patients were  to  pay  only  for  prescriptions  filled  at  the 
Veterinary  Pharmacy. 

The  accommodations  for  small  animals  were  inadequate 
from  the  beginning.  A  fund  of  approximately  $12,000  was 
provided  for  the  erection  of  a  new  small  animal  hospital.' 
The  formal  opening  of  this  building  took  place  on  December 
17,  1892.  Dr.  H.  H.  Furness  made  an  address  in  which  he 
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referred  to  the  gifts  from  the  Lippincott  family  and  said  in 
conclusion:  "So  quietly,  so  unostentatiously  was  the  large 
sum  of  $20,000  given  that  we,  his  co-trustees,  were  scarcely 
aware  of  the  gift  until  its  presence  was  revealed  in  the 
treasurer's  columns.  As  far  as  any  blare  of  self-laudatory 
trumpets  was  concerned,  the  gift  was  as  dumb  as  any  of  the 
animals  whom  it  has  since  blessed.  The  school,  thus  called 
into  existence,  has  been  accepted  by  the  family  of  Mr.  Lip- 
pincott as  a  sacred  legacy,  and  a  munificent  contribution  is 
annually  bestowed  on  it  by  them.  Thrice  happy  they  who 
can  wreathe  a  father's  monument  with  fresh  undying  gar- 
lands!" 

The  new  dog  hospital  was,  to  quote  from  the  Journal  of 
Comparative  Medicine  and  Veterinary  Archives,  "very  com- 
plete and  efficient  and  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  this  coun- 
try. .  .  .  The  second  story  was  divided  into  four  rooms, 
which  were  suitable  for  laboratories  for  research  in  veterinary 
medicine.  All  the  rooms  were  fitted  up  with  the  most  com- 
plete heating  and  ventilating  appliances.  They  were  to  be 
lighted  by  electricity,  and  electric  fans  were  to  keep  the  air 
at  a  suitable  temperature.  Baths  for  the  dogs  were  provided, 
and  the  animals  were  to  be  kept  in  iron  cages,  which  were 
to  be  placed  on  wheels  to  permit  of  easy  moving." 

Dr.  Leonard  Pearson  returned  from  Europe  in  September 
1 89 1  and  was  immediately  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  Dr.  Zuill 
resigned  in  1893  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Adams  was  appointed  to 
fill  the  vacancy  and  at  a  later  date  was  elected  to  the  Board 
of  Managers  of  the  Hospital  and  empowered  to  oversee  Hos- 
pital details  and  management. 

In  order  to  establish  greater  interest  in  cattle  practice,  ar- 
rangements were  made  in  1896  with  Dr.  Pearson  relative  to 
keeping  cows  for  research  work.  Pursuant  to  his  extensive 
European  investigation  of  cattle  diseases.  Dr.  Pearson  re- 
turned with  a  great  enthusiasm  for  developments  along  this 
line  in  Pennsylvania,  and  his  connection  with  the  Pennsyl- 
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vania  State  Livestock  Sanitary  Board  made  this  possible. 
He  succeeded  in  showing  the  necessity  for  research  study, 
especially  in  tuberculosis,  and,  in  order  to  carry  out  his 
idea,  suggested  the  erection  of  a  stable  for  cattle  at  the 
Veterinary  School.  His  suggestions  met  with  approval.  The 
work  done  here  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Pearson  upon 
the  various  diseases  of  bovines,  especially  tuberculosis,  at- 
tracted much  attention  and  was  highly  beneficial  to  the 
student  body  as  a  source  of  clinical  material. 

In  1906  students  of  the  senior  and  junior  year  were  re- 
quired to  report  for  roll  call  at  "8.30  A.M.,  on  all  mornings 
except  Sunday."  The  clinics  were  conducted  on  alternate 
days  by  Drs.  Adams,  Pearson  and  Harger.  There  was  a  sort 
of  polyclinic  arrangement  in  the  handling  of  cases,  each  case 
being  examined,  discussed  and  treatment  directed  by  the 
clinician,  the  responsibility  of  carrying  out  the  treatment  be- 
ing placed  upon  the  senior  student  and  his  junior  aid.  The 
resident  surgeon  and  his  two  assistants  were  responsible  for 
the  care  and  treatment  during  the  absence  of  the  professors. 

While  the  temporary  buildings,  into  which  the  Hospital 
was  moved  in  1901,  were  adequate,  but  in  a  somewhat  limited 
way,  to  handle  the  hospitalization  of  animals,  nevertheless 
there  was  much  needed  to  provide  the  accommodations  and 
general  necessities  for  hospital  work.  Though  these  delin- 
quencies were  recognized  by  the  Board  of  Managers  and  the 
clinical  staff,  circumstances  were  such  at  the  time  that  no 
immediate  relief  could  be  hoped  for  until  the  erection  of  the 
new  buildings  and  a  more  complete  and  detailed  arrangement 
of  clinical  activities  established.  The  first  section  of  the  new 
buildings  were  ready  in  October  1907. 

No  changes  were  made  in  the  personnel  of  the  clinical 
staff  or  the  conduct  of  the  clinics,  which  were  still  under 
the  supervision  of  Drs.  Pearson,  Adams  and  Harger,  until 
October  1909.  The  rapid  growth  in  the  number  and  variety 
of  cases  necessitated  an  immediate  adjustment  of  the  methods 
heretofore  considered  essential  for  their  direction.  Drs.  Pear- 
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son  and  Adams  were  elected,  by  the  Board  of  Managers, 
to  the  positions  of  chief  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Clinics, 
respectively.  An  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine  and  an  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Surgery  were  also  appointed,  both  full 
time:  Dr.  Harger,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  was  to  devote  his 
whole  time  to  teaching. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  year  1909  the  Department  suffered 
a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Pearson.  His  death  was 
followed  not  long  after  by  that  of  Dr.  Harger;  both  were 
marvelous  teachers  and  most  loyal  friends  of  the  students. 
It  is  a  great  pity  that  these  generous,  lovable  characters  were 
not  permitted  to  continue  the  work  in  which  they  were  so 
much  interested. 

In  19 10  Dr.  Victor  G.  Kimball  was  appointed  Assistant 
Professor  of  Medicine.  Soon  after  his  death  Dr.  John  D. 
Beck  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  the  large  animal  clinic, 
but  was  so  experienced  in  the  work  with  the  small  animals 
that  it  was  arranged  for  him  to  give  part  of  his  time  to  the 
small  animal  clinic. 

In  19 1 2,  Dr.  W.  J.  Lentz  was  appointed  Director  of  the 
Small  Animal  Clinic.  After  due  consideration  it  was  decided 
to  divide  the  clinics  into  Large  Animal  Medical,  Large  Animal 
Surgical,  and  Small  Animal  divisions,  to  each  of  which  a  given 
number  of  students  was  assigned.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  the  students  benefited  from  this  method  for  it  remains 
unchanged  up  to  the  present  day.  The  same  year.  Dr.  William 
J.  Lee  was  appointed  Lecturer  and  Instructor  in  Surgery  and 
Assistant  to  Dr.  Adams  in  his  clinic.  During  the  years  191 1- 
1920,  when  Dr.  Marshall  was  State  Veterinarian  and  serving 
in  the  World  War,  his  duties  were  taken  over  by  Dr.  Kim- 
ball. Dr.  Adams  served  as  civilian  veterinarian  during  the 
War  and  systematized  the  surgical  technic  in  the  Army  vet- 
erinary hospitals.  Dr.  Lee  had  charge  of  the  surgical  clinics 
during  Dr.  Adams'  leave  of  absence. 
\^  Following  the  War,  there  was  a  gradual  change  In  the 
viLarge  Animal  Clinics  brought  about  by  the  development  of 
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automobile  and  motor  truck  transportation.  There  was  a 
pronounced  decrease  in  the  number  of  work  horses,  but  in- 
terest in  the  surgical  treatment  of  saddle,  hunter  and  thorough- 
bred types  increased.  Dr.  Adams'  reputation  as  a  surgeon 
was  largely  responsible  for  this  improvement,  which  still 
continues.  Many  horses  came  from  distant  centers  so  that 
the  clinics  did  not  suffer  to  any  great  extent  from  loss  of 
material.  The  cases,  were  not  so  numerous  but  were  of  a 
greater  variety. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Adams  in  1926,  his  work  was  taken 
over  by  Dr.  Lee  until  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Bemis  to  the 
chair  of  Surgery.  It  was  unfortunate  that  Dr.  Bemis  lived 
only  a  short  time  following  his  appointment,  for  there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  energetic  man  would  have  accomplished  much 
in  furthering  the  general  welfare  of  the  institution. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Drs.  Bemis  and  Marshall,  there 
had  been  created  new  departures  in  the  conduct  of  the  Med- 
ical and  Surgical  Clinics,  which  consisted  in  the  establishment 
of  subsidiary  divisions  such  as  the  laboratory  for  blood  ex- 
aminations, fecal  and  urinary  analysis,  x-ray,  etc.  The  dona- 
tion of  an  x-ray  machine  by  a  client  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Vansant 
was  an  invaluable  addition  to  clinical  diagnosis.  The  subdivi- 
sion of  the  Large  Animal  Surgical  Clinic  introduced  Dr. 
Mack  Emmerson,  who  became  Director  of  the  Clinic  for 
Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine,  while  Dr.  Lee  was  made  Director 
of  the  Surgical  Clinic  for  Horses.  Dr.  Emerson  was  also 
placed  in  charge  of  the  x-ray  work. 

;  The  clinics  of  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  of  the 
^University  of  Pennsylvania  have  played  an  important  role 
in  the  development  of  veterinary  medicine  in  North  America. 
During  the  tenure  of  office  of  Dean  Huidekoper,  the  clinics 
were  of  necessity  placed  in  the  background  while  the  more 
important  organization  of  the  School  was  considered  para- 
mount. In  fact,  there  were  no  clinics  during  the  first  active 
year  of  teaching  in  the  Veterinary  School,  since  all  students 
were  taking  first  year  subjects.  The  importance  of  conduct- 
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ing  clinics  was  realized,  however,  and  they  were  inaugurated 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  school  year  in  1885  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Huidekoper.  The  heavy  teaching  schedule 
prevented  any  experimental  work  on  the  part  of  the  clinical 

staff. 

Between  1885  and  1889,  Dr.  Zuill  conducted  the  clinics 
and  carried  on  his  private  practice.  In  1889,  Dr.  Harger  was 
appointed  Demonstrator  in  Anatomy  and  also  took  an  active 
part  in  clinical  work.  Dr.  Harger  spent  considerable  time 
searching  for  the  cause  and  surgical  cure  of  "Roaring"  in 
horses.  His  attempts  to  produce  roaring  in  horses  included 
transection  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  and  his  surgical 
treatment  consisted  of  many  arytenoidectomies.  His  interest 
and  clinical  research  into  this  disease  was  probably  the  stim- 
ulus that  led  to  the  fruitful  results  obtained  by  his  successors. 

Dr.  Pearson  became  a  member  of  the  clinical  staff  in  1892 
and  conducted  clinics  until  his  death  in  1909. 

In  1894,  Dr.  John  W.  Adams  succeeded  Dr.  Zuill  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Surgery  and  contributed  a  great  deal  to  the  vet- 
erinary profession  from  his  clinical  studies  at  the  Veterinary 
School.  Dr.  Adams  developed  the  roaring  operation  to  that 
stage  which  made  the  operation  practical.  He  changed  Dr. 
Harger's  technic  of  arytenoidectomy  to  the  stripping  of  the 
saccule  from  the  lateral  ventricles  of  the  larynx.  There  is 
some  controversy  as  to  whether  Dr.  Adams  was  not  fully 
as  responsible  for  the  development  of  the  roaring  operation 
in  America  as  any  one.  Dr.  Louis  A.  Klein  states  that  Dr. 
Adams  once  showed  him  the  case  and  follow-up  records  on 
five  hundred  of  his  operations  on  horses  suffering  from  roar- 
ing. Dr.  Adams  was  one  of  the  earliest  exponents  in  this 
country  of  the  use  of  anesthetics  on  animals  and  advocated 
the  use  of  local  or  general  anesthesia  in  all  surgical  operations. 
He  devoted  much  time  to  demonstrating  to  horseshoers  the 
scientific  principles  involved  in  shoeing  horses  and  instruct- 
ing students  and  veterinary  practitioners  in  the  various  meth- 
ods of  relieving  diseases  of  the  hoof  by  special  types  of  shoes. 
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His  translation  of  Lungwitz's  book  on  Horseshoeing  and  his 
own  contributions  to  this  subject  had  a  widespread  influence 
amongst  the  veterinary  profession  of  America  in  the  treat- 
ment of  lameness.  Dr.  Adams  also  developed  the  operation 
of  Reefing  the  Penis  in  paraphimosis.  Let  it  be  understood 
that  only  his  outstanding  contributions  have  been  mentioned 
here. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Lee  became  Assistant  to  Dr.  Adams  in  191 2. 
He  was  stimulated  by  Dr.  Adams'  great  interest  in  the  roar- 
ing operation  to  continue  the  study  of  this  disease  and  he 
developed  the  operative  technic  as  it  exists  today.  Dr.  Lee, 
like  his  former  colleague,  also  is  an  advocate  of  the  use  of 
general  and  local  anesthetics  in  surgical  operations,  and  uses 
the  latter  in  diagnosing  lameness.  He  has  also  very  capably 
carried  on  the  work  of  hoof  surgery  in  the  horse. 

Dr.  Bemis  became  Professor  of  Surgery  in  1927.  The 
majority  of  Dr.  Bemis'  contributions  were  the  result  of  his 
twenty  years  of  clinical  experience  at  Iowa  State  College, 
where  he  did  extensive  work  on  local  and  general  anesthesia, 
and  developed  a  number  of  surgical  operations  for  the  relief 
of  surgical  conditions  in  cattle  and  swine.  During  the  short 
time  he  was  a  member  of  the  Veterinary  Hospital  clinical 
staff,  he  perfected  and  described  the  operation  for  the  repair 
of  recto-vaginal  fistula  in  the  mare  and  cow.  Dr.  Bemis  was 
made  Dean  of  the  School  in  1930  and  served  until  his  death 
nine  months  later. 

Dr.  M.  A.  Emmerson  became  associated  with  the  clinical 
staff  of  the  School  in  1930.  He  has  been  primarily  interested 
in  the  surgery  of  the  genital  organs  of  cattle  and  swine. 
He  developed  a  method  of  blocking  the  N.  cornualis,  which 
renders  painless  the  dehorning  of  cattle.  He  was  the  first  to 
recognize  Trichomoniasis  in  cattle  in  the  United  States.  . 

The  Small  Animal  Clinic  was  organized  in  1 9 1 2  and  placed 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  William  J.  Lentz,  who  had  been 
associated  with  Dr.  Adams  in  the  Surgical  Clinic  from  1909 
to  19 1 2,  holding  the  position  of  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery 
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at  the  same  time,  and  who,  prior  to  that  period,  had  served 
three  appointments  as  House  Surgeon  and  been  Instructor  in 
Veterinary  Anatomy.  With  this  extended  experience,  supple- 
mented by  his  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  the  work,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  he  has  come  to  be  generally  regarded  as  the 
outstanding  clinician  in  small  animal  diseases  and  that  the 
Small  Animal  Clinic  receives  patients  from  time  to  time  from 
distant  cities  in  other  states,  as  well  as  from  the  surrounding 
territory.  Dr.  Lentz's  career  as  a  teacher  and  clinician  began 
shortly  after  his  graduation  in  1904,  and  during  this  period 
he  has  a  number  of  times  been  called  upon  to  fill  gaps  which 
opened  unexpectedly  in  the  instructional  or  clinical  staffs  and 
has  always  responded  cheerfully,  often  at  the  sacrifice  of  con- 
venience and  without  any  remuneration  except  the  apprecia- 
tion of  his  colleagues. 

Dr.  C.  J.  Marshall  has  been  associated  with  the  Hospital 
since  1 894,  when  he  was  appointed  House  Surgeon.  He  later 
became  an  Assistant  in  the  Medical  Clinic.  In  1909,  he  was 
elected  Professor  of  Veterinary  Medicine  and  took  charge 
of  the  Medical  Clinic,  where  he  has  contributed  much  in 
diagnosis  and  treatment.  Special  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  important  treatment  of  Shipping  Fever  in  horses,  which 
work  was  carried  on  with  Dr.  W.  J.  Lee  as  co-worker.  The 
results  of  this  investigation  were  published  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Bulletin  Veterinary  Extension   Quarterly 

April  2,  1927. 

The  clinical  staff  has  always  been  overworked  and  pressed 
for  time  so  that  it  was  difficult  for  any  member  to  find  time  to 
publish  the  results  of  his  findings.  Thus,  anyone  attempting 
to  write  a  report  on  the  contributions  made  by  the  clinical 
staff  during  the  fifty  years  of  its  existence  must  depend  largely 
on  the  memory  of  students  working  under  the  various 
clinicians.  Fortunately,  the  clinical  staff  made  use  of  their 
work  in  teaching  so  that  the  students  received  the  benefits 
of  their  experiences. 

Thus  ends  the  narrative  of  fifty  years  in  the  history  of 
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the  Veterinary  Hospital.  The  writer  will  feel  amply  paid 
for  his  effort,  if  it  serves  only  as  a  tribute  to  the  men,  past 
and  present,  who  in  their  unselfish  and  untiring  way  have 
helped  to  make  this  institution  a  contribution  to  science  and 
humanity  at  large.  This  little  vanguard  of  creative  and  enter- 
prising men,  persevering  and  undismayed,  with  little  hope 
for  recognition  or  reward,  have  carried  on  to  hand  to  pos- 
terity this  sacred  legacy,  the  foundation  upon  which  others 
may  build. 
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WILLIAM  J.  LEE 

"FoM  should  hammer  your  iron  when  it  is  glowing  hot:' 

P.  Syrus. 

THE  Farriery  was  included  in  the  first  buildings  erected 
for  the  Veterinary  School.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Dr. 
Huidekoper  realized  that  this  feature  of  veterinary  medicine 
was  an  essential,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  education, 
but  as  an  additional  means  of  obtaining  funds  to  meet  part 
of  the  current  expenses  of  the  Hospital.  The  practical  work 
was  under  the  supervision  of  Garrett  Edwards,  acting  in 
the  capacity  of  Demonstrator  in  Forging  and  Horseshoeing. 
Horses  were  plentiful  in  those  days,  private  shops  had  more 
than  they  could  actually  do  so  that  competition  was  not 
very  keen.  Hence  the  establishment  of  a  shop  for  shoeing 
horses,  to  be  a  part  of  the  institution  and  conducted  by  a 
practical  man  under  the  supervision  of  a  qualified  veterina- 
rian, seemed  to  be  the  solution  of  the  rather  perplexing  prob- 
lems consequent  to  the  ills  and  mismanagement  of  shoeing 

at  that  time. 

The  original  plan  for  student  instruction  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  farrier  was  entirely  practical.  There  were  no  lec- 
tures relative  to  the  theory  and  higher  scientific  points  of 
this  art.  Students  were  assigned  to  regular  hours  of  work 
in  the  blacksmith  shop,  which  comprised  the  forging  and 
making  of  shoes  and  fitting  them  to  the  hoof.  After  the 
termination  of  Mr.  Edwards'  services  in  1891,  this  course  of 
instruction  was  continued  by  his  successor,  Mr.  Zachariah 

R.  SchoU. 

The  year  1893,  with  the  appointment  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Adams 
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as  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Obstetrics,  marked  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  in  the  method  of  instruction.  As  a  student,  Dr. 
Adams  realized  the  futility  of  attempting  to  make  practical 
horseshoers  out  of  veterinarians.  He  maintained  that  the 
teaching  of  practical  horseshoeing  was  not  necessary.  It  was 
considered  sufficient  that  these  men  know  the  scientific  funda- 
mentals and  their  practical  application  and  not  necessary  for 
them  to  do  the  actual  work.  After  his  extensive  studies  in 
Germany  and  his  association  as  a  student  with  Prof.  A. 
Lungwitz,  he  was  eager  to  develop  a  course  of  instruction 
that  might  be  of  more  value  to  the  students.  While  abroad. 
Dr.  Adams  had  access  to  a  number  of  the  German  army  re- 
mount stations  and  spent  much  time  in  the  study  of  their 
methods  and  management.  He  realized  also  the  worth  of  a 
man  who  was  versed  in  the  theory  as  well  as  the  practice  of 
horseshoeing.  At  the  request  of  the  Trustees,  he  selected  as 
the  man  who  best  met  this  ideal,  Mr.  J.  E.  Franz  Enge,  and 
in  1893  he  came  from  Germany  to  be  Farrier.  After  about 
seven  months  service  in  this  position  he  was  granted  a  leave 
of  absence  for  further  study  abroad.  Mr.  Enge  was  a  very 
useful  man  and  a  very  fine  worker  in  iron.  He  was  well 
versed  in  the  study  of  lameness  as  well  as  in  the  physiology 
and  pathology  of  the  pododerm,  and  his  opinion  was  highly 
respected  in  some  of  the  cases  that  were  rather  difficult  from 
the  standpoint  of  diagnosis.  The  theoretical  study  of  horse-j 
shoeing  was  conducted,  in  a  very  complete  and  intelligent 
manner,  in  a  course  of  lectures  by  Dr.  Adams,  very  ably  sup- 
ported by  demonstrations  by  Mr.  Enge.  Mr.  Enge  was  cu- 
rator of  the  podological  museum  and  developed  some  very 
interesting  specimens  which  were  used  for  teaching  pur- 
poses. The  writer  ventures  to  say  that  no  institution  can 
boast  of  a  more  complete  and  scientific  collection. 

In  1926,  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Dr.  Adams,  Mr.  Enge, 
who  until  that  time  had  acted  as  Lecturer  and  Instructor, 
was  assigned  to  give  the  course  in  horseshoeing  and  was  pro- 
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moted  the  following  year  to  Professor  of  Podology,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  until  his  death.  Dr.  Bemis  then  took  tem- 
porary charge  of  the  work,  which  subsequently  was  given 
over  to  Dr.  Lee,  the  present  incumbent,  when  it  became  a 
section  of  the  course  in  Surgery. 
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FRANK  E.  LENTZ 

^^Throw  physic  to  the  dogs;  Vll  none  of  it" 

Macbeth. 

THE  early  history  of  the  Pharmacy  in  connection  with 
the  Veterinary  Hospital  is  somewhat  vague  and  obscure 
because  of  the  absence  of  records.  The  Pharmacy  was  located 
in  a  room  on  the  ground  floor  on  the  Pine  Street  side  of  the 
old  Veterinary  Hospital  building.  Drugs  were  purchased  by 
the  superintendent  of  the  Hospital  and  were  given  out  by 
him  as  they  were  needed  for  use. 

In  1890  the  first  resident  veterinarian  was  appointed  for 
the  Hospital,  the  appointee  being  Leonard  Pearson,  who  was 
then  a  senior  student.  He  took  full  charge  of  the  Pharmacy. 
It  was  also  arranged  that  each  senior  student  should  spend 
one  week  in  the  Pharmacy  and  have  a  junior  student  as  his 
assistant. 

No  detailed  records  were  kept  in  the  beginning  of  the  work 
of  the  Pharmacy  and  not  much  is  known  about  the  income 
from  this  source  except  that  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of 
drugs  amounted  to  $153.73  for  the  year  and  that  the  expendi- 
tures were  $351.65. 

The  next  step  forward  was  made  in  November,  1893, 
when  Abram  Cornfield,  a  qualified  assistant  in  Pharmacy, 
was  engaged  on  a  part  time  basis  at  a  salary  of  $2.50  a  week. 
Mr.  Cornfield  was  in  the  Pharmacy  each  morning  from  8 
A.M.  to  about  noon  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  day  at- 
tended a  college  of  pharmacy  and  worked  in  a  drug  store. 
His  services  in  the  Veterinary  Hospital  were  evidently  quite 
satisfactory  for  within  a  month  his  salary  was  increased  to 
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$4.00  a  week.  Mr.  Cornfield  remained  in  the  position  until 
1895  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Joseph  Burke,  a  registered 
pharmacist,  who  held  the  position  until  his  death  in  1908. 
Those  who  were  students  during  this  period  have  a  pleasing 
recollection  of  Mr.  Burke.  As  a  Latin  scholar,  a  student  of 
history  and  a  wit  he  was  without  a  peer.  Many  of  the  alumni 
will  no  doubt  recall  his  interesting  discussions  of  ancient  his- 
tory and  his  anecdotes  of  the  early  history  of  Philadelphia. 
Upon  Mr.  Burke's  death  Dr.  Frank  E.  Lentz  was  appointed 
as  temporary  pharmacist.  The  appointment  was  later  made 
permanent  and  the  position  has  been  held  by  him  from  that 
time  up  to  the  present.  (The  clinicians  and  those  who  were 
students  during  this  period  all  have  a  high  appreciation  of  Dr. 
Lentz's  services  in  connection  with  his  position.— Editor's 
note.) 
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In  the  background  of  lecture  room,  clinic,  laboratory  and  Hospital, 
there  has  always  been,  working  quietly  and  efficiently,  a  loyal  force  of 
secretaries,  stenographers,  clerks,  laboratory  technicians,  and  hospital  and 
laboratory  attendants.  Limited  JFunds  have  prevented  a  compensation  in 
wages  proportionate  to  their  zeal  and  faithfulness,  but  they  nave  perhaps 
been  rewarded  in  some  measure  by  the  satisfaction  of  work  well  done  and 
the  grateful  appreciation  of  successive  Deans  and  Faculties. 


' 
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SCHOOL  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE 

1884-1934 

Adams,  John  W.,  A.B.,  V.M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  Surgery  and 
Obstetrics  1893- 1896;  Professor  Surgery  and  Obstetrics  1896- 
1926;  and  Lecturer  Horseshoeing  1900-1910. 

Addison,  William  H.  F.,  A.B.,  M.B.,  Demonstrator  Normal  His- 
tology 1905-1906;  Instructor  Histology  1906-1912. 

Alburger,  Henry  R.,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  Pathology  1905- 1907. 

Allen,  Harrison,  M.D.,  Professor  Physiology  1884- 1885. 

Amadon,  Roger  S.,  D.V.M.,  Professor  Physiology  192  5-. 

Andress,  William  R,  V.M.D.,  Demonstrator  Meat  Inspection 
1 903- 1 906. 

Beck,  John  D.,  V.M.D.,  Instructor  Medicine  1930-193 1;  Assistant 
Professor  Medicine  193 1-. 

Bemis,  Harold  E.,  D.V.M.,  Professor  Veterinary  Surgery  and 
Obstetrics  1927-193 1  and  Dean  1930-193 1. 

Benbrook,  Edward  A.,  V.M.D.,  Assistant  Pathologist,  Assistant 
Instructor  Bacteriology  19 14- 191 5. 

Bergey,  David  H.,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  Bacteriology  1902- 
1903;  Assistant  Professor  Bacteriology   1903-1910. 

Booth,  Elias  T.,  V.M.D.,  Demonstrator  Anatomy  1909- 191 2;  In- 
structor Anatomy    191 2-1933;   Assistant  Professor   Anatomy 

I933-- 
Breisacher,  Leo,  V.M.D.,  Demonstrator  Comparative  Physiology 

1 89 1- 1 893;  Professor  Comparative  Physiology   1893- 1894. 
Brumbaugh,  Norman  J.,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  Chemistry 

1923-1924. 
Bunting,  Charles  H.,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  Pathological  Histology 

1902-1903. 
Campbell,  Henry  C,  B.S.,  V.M.D.,  D.D.S.,  Demonstrator  Milk 
Bacteriology  1909-1912;  Instructor  Milk  Hygiene  191 2- 191 3; 
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Assistant  Professor  Pharmacology  and  Hygiene  191 3-1922;  As- 
sistant Professor  Bacteriology  192  2-. 

Carter,  William  S.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Comparative 
Physiology  1894- 1897. 

Castor,  Thomas,  V.M.D.,  Lecturer  and  Demonstrator  in  Meat 
Inspection  1906- 1907;  Instructor  in  Meat  Hygiene  191 2- 191 5; 
1925-. 

Cattell,  Henry  W.,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  Morbid  Anatomy  1892- 
1893. 

Chambers,  George  H.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  Histology 
1 909- 191 2;  Assistant  Instructor  Histology  191 2- 19 13. 

Christmann,  Herman  A.,  V.M.D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  Anat- 
omy 1 896- 1 897. 

Coca,  Arthur  F.,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Pathology  1904- 
1905. 

Cohan,  George  H.,  Research  Assistant  1931-1932. 

Conard,  Milton  E.,  V.W.D.,  Demonstrator  Obstetrics  1894- 1896; 
Lecturer  Obstetrics  and  Demonstrator  Surgery  1896- 1902;  Lec- 
turer Obstetrics,  Dairy  and  Milk  Inspection  1904- 1906;  Lec- 
turer Obstetrics  and  Demonstrator  Surgery  1906- 1908;  Lec- 
turer Obstetrics  and  Milk  Hygiene  1908- 1909;  Lecturer 
Obstetrics  1909- 191 1. 

Cotton,  Charles  E.,  V.M.D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  Anatomy 
1 893- 1 894. 

Craige,  Arthur  H.,  Jr.,  V.M.D.,  Assistant  Physiology  193  2-. 

Crocker,  Walter  J.,  B.S.A.,  V.M.D.,  Lecturer  and  Demonstrator 
Pathology  191 1- 191 3;  Assistant  Professor  Pathology  and  Bac- 
teriology 191 3- 191 6;  Professor  Pathology  1916-1920. 

Crouse,  J.  Webster,  V.M.D.,  Instructor  in  Animal  Industry  and 
Assistant  in  Clinical  Veterinary  Surgery  19 16- 19 17. 

Dailey,  Hugh  F.,  V.M.D.,  Assistant  in  Small  Animal  Clinic  191 3- 
1914. 

Dick,  George  A.,  V.M.D.,  B.S.  in  A.H.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Animal  Industry  1917-1919;  Professor  Animal  Industry  1919-; 
Dean  193 1-. 

DoUey,  Charles  S.,  M.D.,  Professor  General  Biology  1889- 1892. 

Donohue,  Michael  E.,  V.M.D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Surgery  191 3- 
1914. 
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Edwards,  Garrett,  Farrier,  Demonstrator  of  Forging  and  Horse- 
shoeing 1 885- 1 89 1. 

Edwards,  John  K.,  A.B.,  Assistant  Instructor  in  Botany  193  3-. 

Emmerson,  Mack  A.,  D.V.M.,  M.S.,  Dr.  Med.  Vet.  (Zurich), 
Assistant  Professor  Surgery  and  Obstetrics  1930-. 

Enge,  J.  E.  Franz,  Demonstrator  Forging  and  Horseshoeing  1893- 
191 2;  Instructor  in  Forging  and  Horseshoeing  191 2-1928;  Pro- 
fessor of  Podology  1 92 8- 1 929. 

Entriken,  Harry  D.,  V.M.D.,  Demonstrator  Anatomy  1891-1892. 

Esh,  Lee  McD.,  V.M.D.,  Instructor  Medicine  1928-1929. 

Fetterolf,  Daniel  W.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Chemistry 
1 894- 19 10,  Demonstrator  1910-11. 

Flexner,  Simon,  M.D.,  Professor  Pathology  1899- 1903. 

Formad,  Henry  F.,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  Pathology  and  Morbid 
Anatomy  1884- 1892.  \ 

Formad,  Robert,  V.M.D.,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  Normal  Histology 
1 889- 1 890;  Lecturer  Sanitary  Science  1890- 1892;  Demonstrator 
of  Normal  and  Pathological  Pathology  1892;  Morbid  Anatomy 
1 897- 1 899;  Normal  Histology  1900- 1905. 

Fouse,  Clyde  E.,  V.M.D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  Anatomy  1894- 
1896. 

Fox,  Herbert,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Comparative  Pathology 

193 1-. 

French,  Charles  C,  B.S.  in  Ch.E.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Chem- 
istry 1923-1924;  Instructor  Chemistry  1924-1930. 

Gay,  Carl  W.,  B.S. A.,  D.V.M.,  Professor  Animal  Industry  1907- 
1916. 

Gilliland,  Samuel  H.,  V.M.D.,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  Diagnosis 

1 904- 1 906. 

Glass,  Alexander,  A.M.,  D.V.S.,  Demonstrator  Therapeutics,  Ma- 
teria Medica  and  Pharmacy  1 884-1 891;  Lecturer  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Canine  Medicine  1 891- 1909;  Lecturer  Diseases  of 
the  Dog  and  Cat  1909- 19 16;  Professor  Canine  Medicine  19 16- 
1934;  Professor  Emeritus  Canine  Medicine  1934-. 

Guiteras,  Juan,  M.D.,  Professor  General  Pathology  and  Morbid 
Anatomy  1889- 1899. 

Gwinner,  Charles  W.,  V.M.D.,  Assistant  Surgery  1912-1913. 

Hardenbergh,  J.  B.,  V.M.D.,  Demonstrator  Bacteriology  191 1- 
191 2;  Instructor  in  Bacteriology  19 12- 19 14  and  19 15- 191 8. 
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Harger,  Simon  J.  J.,  V.M.D.,  Demonstrator  Anatomy  1888- 1889; 
Assistant  Professor  Anatomy  1 889-1 891;  Assistant  Professor  of 
Zootechnics  1 890-1 891;  Professor  Anatomy  and  Zootechnics 
1 89 1- 1 908;  Professor  Anatomy  1908- 19 10. 

Harkins,  Malcolm  J.,  V.M.D.,  Instructor  Veterinary  Bacteriology 
1914-1915;  Instructor  Medicine  1927-1930. 

Harrison,  Charles  C,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Provost  1894-1910. 

Harshberger,  John,  A.B.,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  General  Biology, 
Botany  and  Zoology  1893- 1906;  Assistant  Professor  Botany,  In- 
structor General  Biology  and  Zoology  1906-1911;  Professor 
Botany,  Instructor  General  Biology  1911-1913;  Professor  Bot- 
any 191 3-1929. 

Hartman,  Guldin  R.,  V.M.D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  Anatomy 

1 888- 1 890. 
Hawk,  Philip  B.,  Ph.D.,  Demonstrator  Physiological  Chemistry 

1903-1907. 

Hawkins,  Erskine  J.,  A.B.,  B.S.Ch.E.,  M.S.Chem.,  Ph.D.,  Instruc- 
tor Chemistry  1924- 1929. 

Head,  Richard  P.,  V.M.D.,  Assistant  Surgery  191 5- 19 16. 

Hendrickson,  William  F.,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  Pathological  His- 
tology 1 900- 1 902. 

Hickey,  J.  Garrett,  D.D.S.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  Physiology 

1 904- 1 909. 

Hoedt,  W.  H.,  V.M.D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  Pathological  His- 
tology I 909- 19 10. 

Hoskins,  W.  Horace,  D.V.S.,  Demonstrator  Anatomy  1884- 1885; 
Lecturer  Jurisprudence,  Ethics  and  Business  Methods  1897- 
1909;  Assistant  Professor  Jurisprudence  1909- 19 16;  Professor 
Veterinary  Jurisprudence  19 16- 19 17 

Huidekoper,  Rush  Shippen,  M.D.,  V.S.  (Alfort),  Professor  In- 
ternal Pathology;  Pro-tempore  Professor  Veterinary  Anatomy, 
and  Dean  1884- 1889. 

Jackley,  John  G.,  V.M.D.,  Demonstrator  Veterinary  Pathology 

1910-1911. 
James,  Geoffrey  M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  Chemistry  1930- 

1932. 
Jones,  J.  H.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  Chemistry  1924-1928;  Assist- 
ant Professor  Physiological  Chemistry  192 8-. 
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Kimball,  Victor  G.,  D.V.M.,  Lecturer  Medicine  1910-1912;  Lee 
turer  and  Instructor  Medicine,  Librarian  1912-1927. 

Klein,  Louis  A.,  V.M.D.,  Professor  Hygiene  and  Pharmacology 
100Q-;  Dean  1909-1930.  .  . 

Koch,  William  H.,  V.M.D.,  Instructor  Meat  Hygiene  I9i5-i9i<5. 

Kribs,  Herbert  G.,  A.B.,  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  Zoology  1930- 

Krieger,  Knut  A.,  B.S.,  Assistant  Chemistry  1933-- 

Landes,  Edgar  H.,  V.M.D.,  Demonstrator  Anatomy  >89o-;89i. 

Learmonth,  Robert,  D.V.M.,  M.S.,  Research  Assistant  Milk  Hy- 

ffiene  1932-1934.  _.,.      , 

Lee  William  J.,  V.M.D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  Histology  19H- 
,912;  Lecturer  and  Instructor  Surgery   1912-193"-.  Assistant 

Professor  Surgery  193 1-. 

Lentz  Frank  E.,  Ph.G.,  V.M.D.,  Instructor  Pharmacy  191 3-1926, 

Instructor  Pharmacy  and  Materia  Medica  1926-1932;  Assistant 

Professor  Materia  Medica  193  2-.  *     .       , 

Lentz,  William  J.,  V.M.D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  Anatomy 

1904-1907;  Demonstrator  Surgery  1907,  and  Anatomy  1908- 

,909;  Assistant  Professor  Surgery  and  Obstetrics  1909-1912; 

Professor  Anatomy  191 2-.  „„„    „ 

Leidy,  Joseph,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  Zoology  1 888- 1 89 1. 

Lienhardt,  Herbert  F.,  V.M.D.,  Assistant  Pathology  and  Bacten- 

ology  19x6-1917. 

Live,  Israel,  V.M.D.,  Assistant  Pathology  1934-- 

Lockett,  Stephen,  V.M.D.,  Instructor  Anatomy  1907-1909;  As- 
sistant Professor  Medicine  1909- 1910. 

Lodholz,  Edward,  M.D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  Physiology 
,901-1906;  Lecturer  and  Demonstrator  Physiology  1906-1908; 
Assistant  Professor  Physiology   1908-1916;  Professor  Physiol- 

LusSi,'LourO.',  V.M.D.,  Demonstrator  Internal  Pathology  and 
Zootechnics  1888-1890. 

Magill,  Chalkley  H.,  V.M.D.,  Demonstrator  Surgery  1889-1893- 

Ma?sh,  Howard  LaR.,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  Chem- 
istry i9,,-,9i2;  Assistant  Instructor  Chemistry  .912-19I7- 

Marshall,  Clarence  J.,  V.M.D.,  Demonstrator  Medicme  1896- 
1909;  Professor  Medicine  since  1909-.  ,    „  „    ^^ 

Marshall,  John,  M.D.,  Nat.Sc.D.  (Tubingen),  LL.D.  Demon- 
strator Practical  Chemistry  1 885-. 889;  Dean,  Assistant  Profes- 
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sor  Chemistry  1889- 1897;  Professor  Chemistry  and  Toxicology 

1897-1922. 
Martin,  Harry  M.,  V.M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  Pathology 
and  Parasitology  1931-1933;  Associate  Professor  Pathology  and 

Parasitology  1933-. 
Martin,  Henry  F.,  V.M.D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  Anatomy 

I 897- I 900. 
Matthews,  Samuel  A.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  Histology  19 30-. 
McAnulty,  Charles  J.,  V.M.D.,  Assistant  Small  Animal  Clinic 

1914-1915. 
McCarter,  William  S.,  M.S.,  Assistant  Chemistry  1932-. 
Macfarlane,  John  M.,  D.Sc,  Professor  General  Biology   1892- 

1893. 

McFarland,  Joseph,  M.D.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  Pathology  193 1-. 

McKibbin,  David,  V.M.D.,  Assistant  Clinical  Surgery  191 1- 19 12. 

Meyer,  Karl  F.,  B.V.S.  (Switzerland),  D.M.V.  (Zurich),  Assist- 
ant Professor  Pathology  and  Bacteriology  1910-1911;  Professor 
Pathology  and  Bacteriology  191 1- 19 12. 

Miller,  William  S.,  V.M.D.,  Assistant  Instructor  Surgery  1926- 

1927. 
Moon,  Joseph  G.,  A.B.,  V.M.D.,  Instructor  Animal  Industry 

1916-1917. 
Morgan,  W.  B.,  V.M.D.,  Assistant  Small  Animal  Clinic  191 1- 19 12. 
Moyer,  Laurence  S.,  A.B.,  Assistant  Instructor  Botany  1930-193 1. 
Moyer,  V.  C,  V.M.D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  Topographical 

Anatomy  and  Surgery  19 10- 191 1. 
Muir,  Edwin  S.,  Ph.G.,  V.M.D.,  Demonstrator  Pharmacy  1890- 

1893;  Instructor  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  1893-1909. 
Newbold,  Henry  A.,  Ph.G.,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  Pharmacy  1909- 

1912;  Instructor  Materia  Medica  1913-1917. 
Newton,   Charles,    V.M.D.,   Demonstrator   Bacteriology    191 1- 

1912. 

Parker,  Andrew  J.,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Comparative  Anatomy 
and  Zoology  1884- 1886. 

Parmenter,  Charles  L.,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  Histology 
1920-1928. 

Pearson,  Leonard,  M.D.,  B.S.,  V.M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  Medi- 
cine 1891-1893;  Professor  Medicine  1893;  Dean  1897-1909. 
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Penniman,  Josiah  H.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Vice  Provost  1910-1920;  Pro- 

vost  1920-. 

Pepper,  William,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Provost  1884-1894. 

Ravenel,  Mazyck  P.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  and  Demonstrator  Bacteri- 
ology 1898-1903. 

Rehfus,  M.  E.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  Histology  1909- 

Reichel,  John,  V.M.D.,  Instructor  Diagnosis  1907-1910. 

Reichert,  Edward  T.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  1897- 1908. 

Repp,  John  J.,  V.M.D.,  Demonstrator  Surgery  1903-1906. 

Ridge  WUliam  H.,  V.M.D.,  Demonstrator  Obstetrics  1890- 1894. 

Rogers,  Thomas  B.,  D.V.S.,  Demonstrator  Anatomy  1885- 1888. 

Rothrock,  Joseph  T.,  M.D.,  B.S.,  Professor  Botany  1884- 1893. 

Ryan,  Leon  A.,  Ph.D.,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  Chemistry 
1909-1911;  Demonstrator  Chemistry  1911-1912;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Chemistry  and  Toxicology  191 2-1926. 

Salinger,  Arthur,  V.M.D.,  Demonstrator  Surgery  1894- 1896. 

Scholl,  Zachariah  R.,  Farrier,  Demonstrator  Forging  and  Horse- 
shoeing 1 891-1893. 

Senseman,  B.  Frank,  V.M.D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  Anatomy 

1891-1893;  Demonstrator  Anatomy  1893-1909. 
Sheckler,  William  E.,  V.M.D.,  Assistant  Small  Ammal  Clinic 

1915-1920.  ,.  J  /-,. 

Shinn,  Owen  L.,  Ph.D.,  B.S.  in  Chem.,  Professor  Applied  Chem- 
istry 1926-;  Director  Pro  tern.  Harrison  Laboratory  Chemistry 

Simplon?George  E.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  Chemistry 

1924- 1927. 
Smith,  Allen  J.,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  Pathology  1903-1910. 
Smith,  Edgar  F.,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  Provost  1910-1920. 
Smith,  Robert  Meade,  M.D.,  Professor  Comparative  Physiology 

1884-1893.  .  ,  ^    ■    1 

Starr,  Henry  E.,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  Chemistry  and  Toxicol- 
ogy 1917-1925. 
Stewart,  Colin  C,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Physiology  1900-1903; 

Assistant  Professor  Pathology  1903- 1904. 

Stubbs,  Evan  L.,  V.M.D.,  Instructor  Medicine  1926-1927;  Assist- 
ant Professor  Pathology  1927-1930;  Professor  Pathology  1930-. 

Taggart,  Walter  T.,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Blanchard  Professor  Chemistry, 
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and  Director  John  Harrison  Laboratory  of  Chemistry  1924- 

1926. 
Tingley,  Edrich  K.,  V.M.D.,  Assistant  Pathology  1913-19^4- 
True,  Rodney  H.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Botany,  Director  Bo- 
tanical Gardens  1929-. 
TumbuU,  W.  A.  W.,  V.M.D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  Anatomy 

1892-1893. 
Tyson,  James,  M.D.,  Professor  General  Pathology  and  Morbid 

Anatomy  1884- 1889. 

Underbill,  Benjamin  M.,  V.M.D.,  Instructor  Zoology  and  Para- 
sitology 1908-1911;  Instructor  Zoology,  Parasitology  and  His- 
tology 191 1- 19 1 6;  Assistant  Professor  Histology  19 16- 19 19; 
Professor  Parasitology  and  Instructor  Bacteriology  19 19- 1920; 
Professor  Pathology  and  Parasitology  1920- 1930. 

Van  Buskirk,  G.  T.,  V.M.D.,  Assistant  Surgery  191 1-191 2;  As- 
sistant Instructor  Anatomy  191 2- 19 17. 

Weidman,   Fred  D.,  M.D.,   Assistant  Demonstrator   Histology 

1910-1911. 
Welker,  W.  H.,  Ph.D.,  Demonstrator  Physiological  Chemistry 

1909-1910. 
Wemtz,  Harvey  G.,  V.M.D.,  Assistant  Small  Animal  Clinic  191 2- 

1913. 

White,  Courtland  Y.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  and  Demonstrator  Normal 
and  Pathological  Histology  and  Morbid  Anatomy  1899- 1900; 
Lecturer  and  Demonstrator  Morbid  Anatomy  1900- 19 10. 

Whitney,  Clifford  C,  V.M.D.,  Assistant  Pathology  and  Bacteri- 
ology 1915-1916. 

Williams,  Charles,  V.M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Medicine  1 890-1 891. 

Williams,  George  P.,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Lecturer  Jurisprudence  191 7-. 

Wilson,  D.  Wright,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Physiological  Chem- 
istry 1922-1926;  Benjamin  Rush  Professor  Physiological  Chem- 
istry 1 92  6-. 

Wilson,  William  P.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of 
Plants  1 888- 1 893. 

Wolff,  William  A.,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Assistant  Physiological  Chemistry 
1929-1932. 

Wood,  Horatio  C,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  Materia  Medica,  Phar- 
macy and  General  Therapeutics  1884- 1908. 
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Wormley,  Theodore  G.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  Chemistry  and 

Toxicology  1884- 1896. 
Zapp.  John  A.,  B.S.,  Assistant  Physiological  Chemistry  1932- 
Zacherle  George  H.,  Jr.,  V.M.D.,  Assistant  Anatomy  1933": 
zSlT  JereSahS.,  vW.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  Vetennary 

ZuarwSm  rK.,  D.V.S.,  Professor  Surgical  Pathology  and 
Obstetrics  1884- 1893. 
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BOARD  OF  MANAGERS  OF  THE 
VETERINARY  HOSPITAL 

1889-1934 

Adams,  John  W.,  1894-1926;  Secretary  1897-1926. 
Bemis,  Harold  E.,  1931-1932. 
Caner,  Harrison  K.,  1896- 1909. 
Comfort,  Henry,  1908-1930. 
Curwen,  George  F.,  1930-. 
Dick,  George  A.,  193 2-. 
Ely,  William  N.,  Jr.,  1932-. 
Famum,  Paul,  1894- 1907. 
Fumess,  Walter  R.,  1889-1907. 
Gill,  Ephraim  T.,  191 8-. 
Gillingham,  Joseph  E.,  President  1889- 1906. 
Hatfield,  Charles  J.,  193  2-. 
Hoopes,  Edward,  19 30-. 
Huidekoper,  Rush  S.,  1889. 
Hunt,  William,  1889- 1894. 
Hutchinson,  J.  H.,  1889- 1890. 
Klein,  Louis  A.,  1910-. 
Lentz,  William  J.,  Secretary  1926-. 
Lippincott,  Bertram,  193 1-. 

Lippincott,  J.  Bertram,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  1889- 1896;  Presi- 
dent 1906-. 
Marshall,  John,  1890-1925. 
McKean,  H.  Pratt,  Jr.,  1890- 1894. 
Meigs,  Arthur  V.,  1890- 1892. 
Mitchell,  John  K.,  19 10- 19 17. 
Mitchell,  S.  Weir,  1889- 1906. 
Montgomery,  Archibald,  18  89-1 901. 
Pearson,  Leonard,  1897- 1909. 
Pennypacker,  Samuel  W.,  191 1- 191 5. 
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Sims,  John,  1 889-1 901. 
Stengel,  Alfred,  1932-. 
Tower,  Charlemagne,  Jr.,  1890- 1897. 
Valentine,  John  R.,  1900- 1908. 
Williams,  Charles,  1915-1929- 
Wood,  Richard,  1889- 1900. 
Woolman,  Edward,  193  2-. 
Zuill,  William  L.,  1889- 1893. 
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HOSPITAL  CASES 

NUMBER  OF  ANIMALS  TREATED  FROM 

1886  TO  1934 


HOSPITAL  CASES-(Conrinued) 

No  records  of  cases  are  available  from  1902  to  IQH- 


Year  ending  August  31  In  Cases     Out  Cases 


1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 

1893. 
1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 
1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 


No  record 

n 


n 
n 


1,151 

1.323 

1,412 
1,601 

1,700 

2,013 

2,098 

2,670 

2,487 
2,913 
3.361 


{Continued  on  next  page) 


Total 


1,570 
1,82s 

2,050 

2,230 

2,514 
2,974 
3,056 

3,751 
3,491 
4,201 

4.755 


Year  ending 
December  3 1 


1914. . 
1915.. 
1916. . 
1917. . 
1918. . 

1919. . 

1920. . 

1921 . 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 
1928. 
1929. 
1930. 

1931- 

1932. 

1933. 
1934 


Large  Animals 


Small  Animals 


In  Cases 


Medical 


Out  Cases 


Surgical 


198 

439 

142 

361 

146 

418 

136 

366 

112 

293 

89 

260 

102 

276 

174 

275 

151 

274 

138 

255 

116 

231 

106 

183 

78 

233 

50 

148 

53 

153 

31 

158 

48 

144 

163 

193 

188 

282 


In  Cases 
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1,608 

1,433 
1,163 

916 

521 

423 
600 

644 

626 

445 

350 

309 
306 

256 

261 

228 

258 

315 
278 
184 

119 


1,298 

1,374 

1,503 

1,858 

1,766 

2,211 

2,492 

2,617 

2,929 

3,328 

3,901 

4,153 
4,886 

4,151 

2,999 

3,691 

3,046 

3.596 

3,357 

2,997 

2,782 


Out  Cases 


1,522 
1,706 

1.739 
1,658 

1,397 
1,628 

1,725 
2,188 

2,323 
2,609 

3,564 
4.499 
3.836 
7.290 
7,068 

5.905 

7.469 

9.157 

10,249 

10,530 
10,744 


Ambula- 
tory 
Clinic 


3.098 
4,041 

3.379 

3.501 

3.413 

3.465 

5.645 

5.158 

3.484 

7.091 

4.613 

4.320 

3.070 
3.555 
3.799 
3.781 
2,413 
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RESIDENT  VETERINARIANS 


1 1 


1890-91  tLeonard  Pearson 
tE.  H.  Landes 

H.  D.  Entriken 

W.  A.  W.  TumbuU 

Charles  E.  Cotton 

C.  J.  Marshall 

U.  G.  Houck 

F.  deM.  Bertram 

W.  G.  Shaw 

J.  H.  McNeil 

M.  Jacob 

E.  L.  Cornman 

E.  Seidel 

S.  Burrows 

E.  P.  Althouse 

W.  J.  Lentz 

E.  Barnett 
1906-07  +S.  S.  Lockett 

tW.  J.  Lentz 
1907-08    W.  J.   Lentz 
1908-09    James  G.  Kerr 
1909-10    Harry  H.  Howe 
1 9 10- 1 1  t Vincent  Moyer 

tFred  Chandler 
191 1- 1 2    M.  F.  Barnes 
191 2-1 3    Arnold  A.  Feist 
191 3-14    H.  B.  Balthaser 

•The  title  of  this  position  was  House  Surgeon  until   1896;  Resident 
Surgeon   1896-1912;  since  then  Resident  Veterinarian, 
t  Served  part  of  the  year. 


1891-92 

1892-93 

1893-94 

1894-95 
1895-96 

1896-97 

1897-98 

1898-99 

1 899-00 

1900-01 

1901-02 

1902-03 

1903-04 

1904-05 

1905-06 


D.  S.  Shannon 
J.  W.  Crouse 
J.  W.  Crouse 
W.  E.  Sheckler 
W.  E.  Sheckler 
W.  E.  Sheckler 
Gerald  Rich 
Earl  E.  Romberger 
B.  J.  Drolet 
B.  J.  Drolet 
Fred  D.  Wood 
Benjamin  Rau 
Benjamin  Rau 
F.  Falls 
John  D.  Beck 
W.  E.  Martindale 
S.  F.  Scheidy 
S.  F.  Scheidy 
L.  R.  Barto 
L.  R.  Barto 
E.  C.  F.  Enge 
W.  P.  Boyer 
W.  P.  Boyer 
1934-35  t Joseph  F.  Miller 
tStewart  M.  Ross 
tFred  E.  Hardman 


1914-15 

1915-16 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1931-31 
1931-32 

1932-33 
1933-34 
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SUMMARY  OF  STUDENTS 


1st 


1884-85. 
1885-86. 
1886-87, 


29 

23 

17 

1887-88 1  25 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5  1888-89. . 

6  1889-90.. 

7  1890-91.. 

8  1891-92.. 

9  1892-93.. 

10  1893-94- • 

11  1894-95-. 

12  1895^.. 

13  1896-97- . 

14  1897-98.. 

15  1898-99.. 

16  1899-00.. 

17  1900-01.. 

18  1901-02.. 

19  1902-03 . . 

20  1903-04. . 

21  1904-05.. 

22  1905-06., 

23  1906-07. 

24  1907-08. 

25  1908-09. 

26  1909-10. 

27  1910-11. 

28  1911-12. 

29  191 2-1 3. 

30  1913-14. 

31  1914-15. 

32  1915-16. 

33  1916-17. 

34  1917-18. 

35  1918-19. 

36  1919-20. 

37  1920-21. 


2nd 


3rd 


23 
22 

39 
26 

36 

26 

33 
20 

13 

IS 
21 

17 
26 

29 

22 

36 
36 
42 

49 

S3 

59 
66 

49 
45 
34 
53 
46 

58 
18 

14 
12 

II 
4 


4th 


17 

25 

15 
26 

15 

17 

31 
24 

26 

23 
21 
16 
10 

13 
13 

19 

22 

24 

17 
29 
32 
30 

41 
41 

55 
58 
41 
38 
28 
46 
38 
49 

15 
18 

9 

8 


17 
21 
II 

25 

13 
16 

30 

25 
21 

20 

19 

17 
12 

12 

14 

23 

17 

28 

13 

31 
28 

33 
42 

37 
46 

59 

40 

36 
27 
45 
31 
42 

23 
12 

7 


Spe- 
cial 
Stu- 
dents 


4 

19 
II 


2 
2 
I 
I 
2 
I 
I 
2 
I 
I 

2 
I 
I 
I 
I 

4 

2 

I 
I 

4 

4 

7 
2 

I 

3 

3 
I 

3 
6 

8 

I 

I 

4 


Prepa- 
ratory 
Stu- 
dents 


Post 
Gradu- 
ates 


Matricu- 
lates 


5 

4 

3 
I 


I 
I 
I 


29 

4» 
61 

62 

62 

64 

70 
76 
92 
78 
78 
61 

50 
48 

51 
46 

61 

78 

65 
82 

79 
105 
III 

131 

150 

160 

154 
148 

115 
118 

122 

147 
106 

72 

58 

55 
30 


Gradu- 
ates 


10 

14 

7 

22 

13 
12 

27 
22 

18 

16 

17 

14 
12 

II 

13 

23 
16 

28 

II 

30 
27 

31 

42 

34 
42 

58 

41 

36 

27 

43 

32 
40 

3 

19 
II 


5  1-    ,'!' 

•l  .1 


i  y 


/* 


i! 
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38  1921-22.. 

39  1922-23 . . 

40  1923-^-  < 

41  1924-25. 

42  1925-26. 

43  1926-27. 

44  1927-28. 

45  1928-29. 

46  1929-30. 

47  1930-31- 

48  1931-32. 

49  1932-33. 

50  1933-34- 


Total  number  of 
graduates .... 


1st 


2nd 


II 
II 

14 

25 

15 

IS 
21 

34 
43 
41 
47 
SO 
49 


5 
II 

10 

II 

23 
IS 
17 
21 

27 

27 
36 

38 

41 


3rd 


4th 


8 

7 

5 

8 

10 

S 

10 

10 

9 

10 

23 

9 

9 

22 

18 

9 

20 

18 

25 

19 

26 

25 

28 

23 

29 

27 

Spe- 
cial 
Stu- 
dents 


3 
2 

2 

4 

8 

9 

3 
2 

2 

9 

10 


Prepa- 
ratory 
Stu- 
dents 


Post 
Gradu- 
ates 


Matricu- 
lates 


2 

3 
I 


Gradu- 
ates 


31 

7 

38 

8 

41 

5 

S8 

10 

61 

10 

72 

9 

78 

22 

88 

9 

no 

18 

IIS 

19 

134 

25 

148 

23 

156 

27 

1,014 
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ALUMNI 


Every  effort  was  made  to  make  this  record  as  complete  and 
n^A^collt^s  possible.  Questionnaires  were  sent  to  alumm  and 
"^^^  ma'de  in  other  quarters  and  all  information  obtamed 
pertinent  to  the  subject  has  been  incorporated. 


de  Acosta,  Jose  F.... 

t*  Adams,  John  W 

Adams,  Lionel  H.... 
Addis,  Clarkson  ... 
Ahnert,   Ernest  F... 

Aldrich,  Carl  C 

Aldrich,  Ellery  M... 
Allam,  Mark  W.... 
Althouse,  Edward  P 
Alvarez,  Adolpho  .. 
tAmadon,  Roger  S 


CLASS 

. .  .'07 

. .  .'9* 

...•09 
...'17 
...'13 
...•14 
....'IJ 

....'J2 

. . .  .'03 

....'17 
....'27 


Barnard,  Harry  W. 
Barnes,  Hugh  W... 
Barnes,  Miller  F.... 
•Bamett,  Enoch  ... 
Barney,  Joseph  C... 
Barnwell,  Lee  G. 


CLASS 

...'09 
...'10 

...'11 

...'05 
...'20 


tAmes,  Sherman  /^ 

fAndress,  William  R ,^ 

Andrews,  Frank  H 94 

Applebaum,  Haim   ^» 

Apt,  Samuel  V.  V ,3* 

♦Archibald,  Robert ,!» 

Arias,  Clodoaldo  A ,10 

Atchley,  Russell  A i» 


Barshinger,  Frederick  L 34 

t*  Bartholomew,   George   K 16 

Bartholomew,  John  C 9^ 

Barto,  Lester  R ,3® 

Bassler,  Harry  C 02 

iBatchelder,  Laurence  H i» 

Batten,  Eugene  C 9^ 

tBaxter,  Louis  E /^ 

Bayard,  Richard  S ^29 

♦Bear,  Benjamin  S.  J 9^ 

Beardslee,  Russell  S ^28 

Beattie,  Benjamin  M ^>2 

•Beatty,  James  97 

JBeck,  Francis  W >5 

28 


c  ^  n  02  Beck,  John  D ^ 

Babson,  Somner  C. °  tBeechwood,  Christian  T.,  Jr. . .  1 7 

♦Bachman,  Benjamin  F »»  ^      •     ^ '33 


Beere,   Merrit 

tBehney,  Jacob  E /4 

Behrens,  Edward  E i^ 

Belloff ,  Edward  L '"\^l 

Beltram  y  Moreno,  Luis  A...  08 
♦Baker,  Howard ^  .g      ^     Harold  E 

«ol#»r.rne-  RoSWell  P »9        * '    „      ,  ,      x:.  j.. 


Bachrach,  Alan ,^^ 

Baffue,  Jamie /^ 

^Bailey,  John  G. ^]7 

t ♦Baker,  Horace  M 00 

02 


Balentine,  Roswell 

tBalliet,  Edgar  J H 

tBallou,  Victor   /^ 

tBalthaser,  Harrv  B ^3 

Balzer,  Helmuth  C ^»» 

Bannister,  Harry  9^ 

Barber,  Raymond   97 

t*Bardes,  Otto  C '3 

t  Honorary. 
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♦  Deceased. 


28 

Benbrook,  Edward  A 'h 

Bender,  Harry  E 01 

Bender,  John  R /5 

Benner,  James  A o4 

t Bennett,  Calvin  F 17 

Bennett,  Dwight  H 15 

Berenstein,  Reuben  Y 3" 

X  World  War. 
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ALUMNI 


CLASS 

^•Bertram,  Frederick  deM '9^ 

•Bickel,  Samuel  D '9» 

Bierer,  Bert  W '34 

Biester,  Harry  E '19 

JBigelow,  Fred  C '02 

•Biles,  Charles  R '06 

Biltz,  Robert  O '22 

tBishop,  Charles  P '14 

•Black,   Horace   G '94 

Black,  R.  Markley '95 

Blair,  Bruce  '09 

Blakely,  Chambers  L '33 

Blakely,  Franklin  C '08 

Bley,  Clarence  E '20 

Blount,  Stephen  L '98 

Boerner,  Frederick,  Jr '12 

Bolich,   Harry  P '08 

Booth,  Elias  T '09 

Boston,  Hontas  O '15 

Bowen,  Abram  T '30 

•Bower,  Henry  '97 

Boyce,  Robert  A.,  Jr '31 

Boyd,   Charles  W '95 

Boyd,  Franklin  E '14 

Boyd,  William  J '33 

Boyer,  Willard  P '32 

Boylan,  John  L '12 

:tBrackbill,  Marsh  L '95 

Bradley,  Eugene  W '05 

Bradley,  Frederick  H '02 

•Bredt,  Martin  'i  i 

Breisacher,  Leo,  Jr '88 

Briggs,   Carl   L '26 

Briggs,   Merton  L '30 

Briggs,  Ralph  C '31 

Brimhall,  Simon  D '89 

tBrod,  William '14 

tBrosnan,  Edward  E '14 

tBroude,  Harry  F '13 

Brown,  John  H '32 

Brown,  Peter  B '16 

Brueckner,  Arthur  L '24 

t*Bruner,  Samuel  E '06 

:tBryan,  Arthur  H '18 

Bryer,  Clarence  J '23 

tBuck,  Floyd  F... '17 

Buckingham,  David  E '93 

Bunting,  El  wood  B '91 

•Burd,   Harvey  W '04 

tBurling,  Arthur  H '04 

*  Deceased. 

[I 


CLASS 

Burrows,  Samuel  [02 

*Bushong,  George  L 

Bushong,  Jesse  W 

Bushong,  Joseph  P 


12 
'08 
'06 


Cahill,  Edward  A '09 

Campbell,  Edward  C '09 

Campbell,  Harry  C '02 

tCampbell,  Walter  E '16 

tCarey,  Edward  F '15 

•Carlisle,  Thomas  S '01 

Carosella,  Alfredo  C '12 

•Carter,  Barclay  F 12 

tCarter,  John  M '94 

Castor,  John  H '14 

Castor,   Thomas    '94 

Caughman,  Frederick  P 'i i 

tCavanaugh,  Earl  C '14 

tCawley,  William  A '21 

Cecil,  Joseph  D '10 

Champney,  Lyman  H '33 

Chandler,  Fred    '10 

Chase,   Charles   H '33 

Cheney,  Alonzo  H '04 

Cheney,  Liberty  L '99 

Chesley,  Guy  E '98 

Chodos,  Benjamin  P '10 

Christensen,  Louie  C 'i  i 

•Christman,  Herman  A '96 

tChristy,   Constantin   M '18 

Clark,  Edward  P '14 

•Clark,  John  E '20 

tClarkson,  Paul  V '22 

•Clements,  Ralph  L '04 

Cleveland,  Edgar  C,  Jr '13 

Coane,    Samuel    '09 

Coffin,   John   M '31 

Cohan,   George  E '31 

tCohen,  Joshua   '18 

•Cohen,  Nathan  A '90 

•Cole,  Calvin  C '94 

Cole,   Edward   L '33 

Cole,  Guy  T '02 

Collins,  Bernard  M 'i  i 

Collins,  Frank  H '03 

Colton,  Charles  L '01 

tConant,   Everett  C '17 

•Conard,  Milton  E '91 

Coneley,  Raymond  D '23 

Congdon,  Wiley  W '14 

X  World  War. 


CLASS 
...'10 


M. 


Connelly,  Matthew  J... 
tConnolly,  John  J 

Connor,  John  F 

•Conrow,  Abraham  E... 

Cook,  Raymond  W. . . . . 
tCooke,  Herbert  T.  B.. 

Cooke,  William  A.,  Jr 

Coombs,  Alfred  E 

Copithom,  Harry  K 

Corenzwit,  Harry  }" 

Corl,  John  C 

Corn,  Samuel   

•Comman,  Ernest  L 

Corson,  Percy  H.... 

tCotton,  Charles  E.. 

•Counselman,   Howard   H 07 

Courtright,  William  W 05 

Covington,  Nicholas  G 20 

tCoxe,  Harry  B 

Craige,  Arthur  H.... 

tCrawford,  Harry  C... 
Crocker,  Walter  J.... 

JCrouse,  James  W.. . . . 
Cuervo,  Francisco  G 

•Cullen,  Charles  M ,»7 

•Cunningham,  Albert  E 9» 

Cunningham,  James  J 25 

tCurley,  Edward  M.. 
Custis,  Howard  H.. . 


'17 

'93 

'91 

'33 
'11 

'09 
'31 
'03 
.'27 
.'19 
.'13 
.'00 

.'93 
.'93 


22 

3^ 
09 
11 

15 
'10 


II 
07 


tDailey,   Hugh   F...... 

•Daniels,  Ralph  W.  E.. 
Dapson,   Harold  E.... 

tDarrow,  John  H.,  Jr. 
Davenport,  Roy  F.... 

Davis,  Carl  F 

Davis,  Frederick  E... 

Davis,  L.  Blake 

•Davison,    Richard    Y. 
Dayton,  Roland  C... 

tDean,  William  H 

•Deegan,  William  J.. .  . 
Delano,  Herman  H... 

Dennis,  Guy  H 

Derk,  Miles  R 

:tDerrick,  Jesse  D 

tDetwiler,  Russell  S.. 
Deubler,  Ernest  C... 

Deubler,  Ezra  S 

Devine,  Paul  F 

•  Deceased. 


13 
'21 

'30 
'12 

'32 

'13 
'10 

'12 

.'00 

'20 

.'17 
.'11 
.'02 
.'12 


CLASS 
...'16 
...'09 


De  Vita,  Joseph  G.  M.... 

tDevlin,   Raymond   A 

Dibbell,  Charles  M 

Dick,  George  A 

Diehl,  ErwinD 

•Dilkes,  G.  Walter 

•Dingley,  Ernest  C 

Dinwoodie,  John  T.  E.... 

Dodge,  George  A 

•Dohan,  Charles  A. ........  - 

Doherty,  William  P 

Dolan,  James  T 

Dolan,  Richard  L 

tDonohue,  Michael  E.,  Jr. 

Doming,  Joseph  V 

Doyle,  Thomas  A 

Drolet,  Bernard  J 

Drumm,  Orville  H 

•Drummond,  Gilber  G 0 

Dunn,  William  H 3° 


'13 
;i6 

.'15 
.'11 

.'05 
.'12 


30 
04 

20 

'94 

'04 

'13 

'04 

'90 

'29 
'12 

'32 
.'13 
.'13 
.'09 
.'15 
.'30 


tEames,  Harold  N ^i* 

•Earnest,  Charles  M 93 

Easen,  Thomas    ^7 

•Eddy,  Harry  L 9^ 

Edwards,  Alfred  C ^^3 

Edwards,  Richard  C 13 

•Edwards,  Warren  T 9^^ 

Elgart,  Herman /^ 

tEmmerson,    Mack   A 

Enge,  Edwin  C.  F 

Engle,  John  H 

Ensign,  David  T ■ 

•Entriken,  Harry  D 

Esh,  Lee  McD 

tEshleman,  John  M 

Evans,  Alexander  R.,  Jr — 

Evans,  Robley 

Eves,  Hiram  P ,^7 

tEwen,  Lloyd  C »7 


32 

'31 
'08 

'32 

'91 

'28 

'90 
.'31 
.'34 


t  Honorary. 
[161I 


Fairley,  James   94 

Falls,  Francis   ,0^ 

Famous,  George  W 08 

tFargus,  Grant  I ^'7 

Farley,  Harry  M ,©9 

Feigenbaum,  Hyma  02 

tFeist,  Arnold  A '12 

Felber,  Frederick  L 95 

Feldman,  Nathan '15 

t  World  War. 
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M 


>  \ 
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ALUMNI 


CLASS 


CLASS 
'08 


Femsler,  Frank  U oi 

tFerron,  Eugene   H 

•Fessler,  Ralph  H.. ," 

Fetherolf,  Walter  C ^33 

♦Fiedler,  Michael  P /^ 

Fincke,  Gerald  P ,25 

Finney,  .Garland  E ^09 

tFisher,  Augustus  M ^i^ 

TFitzpatrick,  Dennis  B 93 

Flaherty,  James  J ^i^ 

Flaxman,   Charles  E 25 

Fleming,  WUliam  B 05 

•Flood,  Edward  H '92 

Folsom,  Richard  H *i3 

Formad,  Robert ^88 

•Forsythe,   George   0 93 

Fortney,  Russell  J '18 

Foster,  John  V.  V 03 

Fouse,  Clyde  E '94 

Fox,  William  W \o6 

JFrank,  George  A '18 

Frantz,  Charles  M v . .  96 

Fretz,  Darwin  S 3^ 

Fridirici,  Curtis  A '21 

Fridirici,  Ira  L '/^ 

Friel,  Francis  J *>3 

:tFritz,  B.  Scott 'i? 

Fry,   Hugh  L 09 

Fuller,  Willis  D '03 

tFulstow,    Philip    H 'u 

Fulton,  Marcus  M '09 


25 
02 


tGlass,  Alexander 
Glass,  William  H. 

Glockner,  William  C 20 

Goad,  Otis ,34 

tGochenour,  Raymond  B 15 

Gochenour,  William   S '13 

itGoldenberg,  Joseph   G '18 

Goldhaft,  Arthur  D 10 

Graham,  Christopher  '92 

Graham,  John  J \o9 

Grauch,  Charles  J o^ 

Gray,  G.  Walton '94 

Graybill,  Guy   M '07 

Green,  Lawrence  E '15 

Green,  Louis  K .'94 

Greenfield,  George  W '06 

tGreenig,  Charles  J '18 

^Greenwood,   Ross   A *i2 

Greeson,  James  O '93 

Gregory,   John   E '06 

tGriesemer,  Samuel  F '09 

•Griffin,  Michael  T '08 

Griffith,  John  J '^10 

tGrim,  George  W '16 

tGroff,  Howard  C '18 

•Grogan,  Joseph  P '94 

GselT,   Preston   L '34 

tGuilfoyle,  Calvert  T 'i i 

Gunner,  Benjamin   '10 

tGwinner,  Charles  W '12 


Gadd,  John  D 3* 

Gaetz,  Hiram  T '03 

Gait,   Robert   L '23 

Gardiner,  Walter  W '9^ 

Garrett,    Casper    ^88 

•Garrett,  George  M '07 

Gasser,  Thomas  J '24 

Gates,  Daniel  W '25 

Gehres,  Jacob  Z.,  Jr '21 

Gelbert,  Charles   S '99 

tGerety,  Joseph  P '10 

:Getz,  Harry  R '15 

Gibbs,   Ernest   E '10 

Gil,  Gabriel  G '18 

tGilfiUan,   Joel   E '13 

•  Deceased.  +  Honorary. 

I  162  ] 


Hackenberg,  Charles  V '3^ 

tHaenn,  Joseph  E '12 

Hagenbuch,  Bert '95 

Hagenbuch,  John  B.,  Jr '28 

Haigh,  Henry  H [n 

Haines,  William  A '07 

Hale,  Maurice  W '28 

Haley,  Peter  L.,  Jr '12 

•Hall,  Adrian  V '06 

t Hannahs,  Morgan  L '16 

Hannum,  Henry  B '20 

tHardenbergh,  James   B '11 

tHardenbergh,  John  G '16 

Hardman,  Fred  E '34 

•Harger,  Simon  J.  J '87 

t  World  War. 


CLASS 

•Harker,  George  F.. ',89 

^•Harkins,   Malcolm    J ," 

•Harmon,  Arthur  A 02 

Harms,  Herbert  F.,  Jr ^3^ 

tHarper,  Drew  S.^. ^H 

tHarries, 


tHogg,  Ernest  W 
Hogg,  James  S 
tHolby,  " 


CLASS 

...'14 
.  .  .'24 


Vernon  A \^^ 


Thomas  B '08 


Harrigan,  John  W... 
Harris,  Norman  T... 
Harrison,  Douglas  G 


90 
12 

'3^ 


Homan,  George  D. 
tHomer,  Horace  Z... 
tHomiller,  John  P.. 

Hood,  HarvevB.... 

Hoopes,  Herbert  . 

Hope,  Fred  S 


Harrison,  uougias  v, ,,-  tHopper,  John  G.. 

Harry,  George  E > 3  ^Horner,  Glenn  W 


03 
'95 


Hart,  George  H 
•Hart,  John  R...  , 

Hartenstein,  Frederick  H 09 

Hartman,  Guildin  R ,»» 

tHartman,  Jacob  L »7 

Hartman,  Paul  H.... 
tHaskell,  William  H, 

^Hastings,  Joseph  W.. ,i7 

Hathaway,  Frederick  S ^14 

Haubrick,  Leonard  R ^» » 

•Hayman,  John  W 01 

tHead,  .Richard  P..... ^^S 

•Heberton,  Charles  M ^9^ 

Helfand,  Louis  I ,*® 

Hell,  Henry  ,^ 

Helm,  Charles  B ,06 


Homer,  James  C 


'15 

'17 
'18 

'03 

'99 

.'07 

.'00 
.'09 


Homer, 


'22 

»I2 


Lewis  D '98 

Hoskins,  Cheston  M 

Hoskins,  Horace  P 

Houchin,  Arthur  S 

•Houck,  Ulysses  G 

Houldsworth,  Joseph  D 

Howatt,  William  D 

tHowe,  Harry  H 

Howell,  Edgar  C ^ 

Howland,  Samuel  T H 

tHuff,  Raymond  S ^16 

Huggler,  George  W ^o 

Hughes,  David  W ^09 

Hughes,  William ^^ 

Hummer,  Robert  L 34 

09 


II 
'10 

'09 

'95 

'92 

'05 

'09 
.'12 


,       tZ      jx  r\     I-  '16  tiummer,  ixuuciu  j^ 

Helm  David  D.,Jr 10  .j^^^  ^reville,  Jesse  F 

Hench,  Charles  M 03  P  ^ 

M*»nr1ren  Oliver  T w  ^,,      ,  •  _   \/t^^:^  1 


21 


12 

11 


Hendren  Oliver 

•Hendren,  Samuel  G.. ^94 

Henneberger,  Warren  B 06 

^Herbert,  William  L ©4 

tHerbott,  Julius  W ^^^ 

tHerbott,  Walter  K /«> 

Hemsheim,  Jose  T 97 

Herriott,  Harry  W ^^^ 

tHerron,  James  M H 

Herron,    Moore    B 
tHess,   Henry  E.... 

Heyne,  David  A /** 

Hickman,  David  E 04 

•Hickman,  Richard  W ^»7 

Hileman,  Walter  S ^" 

•Hillman,  John  W.. ,3 J 

tHobson,  Winfield   B 08 

tHoch,  Charles  I • /7 

Hoedt,  Wilhelmus  H ^09 

Hoffman,  Roy  D ,3^ 

Hofstrand,  Carl  H /3 

•Hogg,  Edwin  95 

•  Deceased. 


tHutchins,  Martin  L '^i^ 

Hutt,  Claude  L " 

tirish,  Harland  S '^3 

Irons,  Joseph  G ^" 

Isacson,  Sven  E ^>7 

tisherwood,  Joseph  H.,  Jr 18 

Ivens,  William  H 

Ivens,  William  H.,  Jr 


10 


34 

\ 
'id 

'99 

'09 

'93 

Thomas  D '08 

'03 

'93 

'15 

'98 

'96 

'13 


Jackley,  John  G.... 

Jacob,  Moses   

Jakeman,  Harry  W 
•James,  John  A 
t  James, 


Jarrett,  Henry  T — 

^•Jefferis,    Joseph    R.. 

Johnson,  George  W. 

Johnson,  Joseph,  Jr.. 

•Johnson,  Levi    

Johnston,  Harry  T.. 

X  World  War. 
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Johnston,   James   M ]34 

Jolly,  Charles  R ,9° 

•Jolly,  George  0 93 

♦Jones,  Frederick  S ©^ 

Jones,  Philip  K 98 

Judd,  Garrit  P ^^ 

Kalodner,  Howard  M '^5 

Kane,    John    F--   ••••• ," 

:tKauffman,  George  R.  H i3 

Kaufman,  Isaac  H J^ 

Kean,  Thomas  J ,9° 

Keely,  Horace  P 9^ 

Keim,   Jonathan  K y 

Keiter,   Clinton  F ^99 

tKeller,  Frank  M ^ 

Kellner,  Edward  L 94 

tKelly,  Frederick  H ^i» 

Kelly,  Thomas ,^6 

Kennedy,  Kimball  M ^i» 

Kern,    Albert    G ,99 

Kerr,  James  G o» 

•Kille,  Wilmer  B 95 

t*Kimball,  Victor  G n 

Kinemond,  George  H....-...^26 

^Kingston,  James  M ^'^ 

Kinney,  James  R ,^5 

tKintner,  John  H /7 

Kirby,  Bassett ,99 

Kissileff,  Alfred  J ,33 

tKitselman,  Charles  H ,i» 

Klein,  Fred  S ^^ 

tKlein,  Louis  A 

Kline,  Harry   

Knight,  Emil    

Koch,  William  H 

Kocher,  Frank  T 

•Koenig,  August  O 

Kohler,  Daniel  D , 

tKohn,  William  B ,i8 

Komarov,  Abraham  ,3® 

•Koontz,  Royal  B ," 

Kornman,  Ralph  F ,3^ 

Koster,  Lewis  P ,'^ 

tKoster,  Thomas  C ,^5 

rKreamer,  Wilber  C ,i6 

Kreidler,  Henry  E ," 

Kuehner,   Mellis  E ,1* 

Kutsher,  Lincoln  G ,34 

tKutz,   Harry   C ^4 

•  Deceased.  +  Honorary. 
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'97 
'17 
'94 
'14 
'15 
'93 
.'25 


CLASS 

Lachlan,  Robert  1 '^4 

tLacock,  J.  Stewart ,95 

Laing,    Edward    J ,H 

Lammey,   Claude  L ,2» 

Land,  Leroy  M ,9^ 

•Landes,  Edgar  H ,9^ 

•Larzelere,   Samuel   D ,90 

*Lau,  Elias  T /^ 

^Lawrence,  Henry  N ,1^ 

♦Lawrence,  James  M ,o« 

Lawrence,  Robert  P ,3^ 

Leach,  Daniel  F ,33 

Lechner,  Ernest  G ,i« 

Lee,  David  W ,33 

Lee,  William  J ,^9 

♦Lehman,  Abraham  L 97 


27 
'09 
'21 

'13 

'07 

'14 
'04 


Leighow,   George   M 

Leighton,  Harry  F 

Leighton,  Raymond  H 

Lens,  Samuel  W 

JLentz,  Frank  E 

tLentz,  John  B 

Lentz,   William   J , 

tLevinson,  Louis ,>^ 

Lidstone,  Vance  R ,^7 

tLienhardt,   Herbert   F 16 

Lienhardt,   Richard   P ,9^ 

♦Linberg,  John  W ,12 

Linderman,   Philip   C 04 

Lintz,  Charles    ,»7 

Little,    Harry   J ,'2 

tLittle,  Josiah  T ,^7 

Little,  Ralph  B.,   Jr H 

Little,  Robert  G ,26 

Live,    Israel    ,34 

Loblein,  Eldon  L.,  Jr 10 

Lockett,  Stephen ,06 

Love,  William   G ,33 

Lowe,  Cornelius  V ,09 

Lukens,  William  M ^9 

Lushington,  Augustus  N 97 

♦Lusson,  Louis  O ,88 

Lynch,  Raymond  J 23 

tLynch,   Walter   P ,18 

Lynett,   James  F ,09 

Lyon,  Braden  M ^5 


tMcAnulty,  Charles  J.... 

♦McAnulty,  John  F 

McCahon,  James  V 

X  World  War. 


.13 
'98 
.'29 


/ 
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[■iT'-ny^,  ^V7*'"'«''i 


ALUMNI 


1:McCallam,  James  A.... 
:t McCarthy,  Philip  J.... 
JMcCarty,  William   M.. 

McClintock,  Joseph  A.. 

McCloskey,  Anthony  J 
♦McCloskey,    James    A. 

McClure,  Ellis  R 


CLASS 

...'17 
...'14 

...'17 
.  .  .'02 
.  .  .*02 
.  .  .'08 

,...*o7 


McClure,  Stewart  W ,98 

McCullough,  John  ^-'':"^\ 
tMcCullough,  Theodore  W...  16 

McCurdy,   Frank  C ,93 

^♦McCushing,  Francis  P ©7 


CLASS 

Martin,  Robert  M ',04 

♦Martin,  William  J }^ 

Martin,  W.  Walter... ,95 

Martindale,  William  E ,2» 

^Martinez,  Gerardo   ^^ 

Mason,  Robert  L ,^7 

Massinger,  Charles  E ,^7 

♦Mattson,  William  H ,89 

Mauldin,  Columbus  E ,04 

Maurer,  Franklin  J      " 

♦Maurise,  Antoni  . . 
♦Mayer,  Henry  N. 
Mease,  Victor  F 3^ 


'88 
'00 


xvxv,v>— "&7  -  ,  Mease,  victor  r u- 

JMcDonough    John  F ,10  .j^^^ane,  William  L 08 

McGrann,  John    1  ..^ ,^_  *Mecray,  Alexander  M '08 

Mecray,  James  M 

Megary,  Joseph  N.,  Jr 


McGroarty,   Bernard ,12 

McGroarty,  William  V ^12 

♦McHenry,  Walter   08 


Mclnnes,  Benjamin  K 11 

^McKibbin,  David,  Jr ^06 

McKinney,  Edward  D.. ,30 

McLaughlin,  Charles  H 18 

McLean,   Bailey    C ,^0 

♦McNeil   James   C ,»9 

McNeil,  John  H ,^ 

Mackie,   Clement  L ,00 

tMackie,  Frank  H ,89 

tMacLeod,  Donald  J ^^ 

tMaddocks,   Levi  E ,^5 

Maddocks,  Myron  E 10 

♦Magill,  Chalkley  H ,89 

♦Magill,  Charles  E ,93 

tMaguire,  Francis   X ,^4 

Maguire,  Frank  C ,00 

tMahaffy,  James  R ,9^ 

Mahaffy,  Thomas  J ,©5 

Maher,  John  J ,90 

Maloney,  Michael  J f^ 

tMamprehian,  Cacig  G 10 

MancUl,    David    D ,10 

tMann,  Bernard  R ,^7 

Mann,  Melvin  K ^^ 

Manogue,  Lawrence  J ,3^ 

Markle,  William  M ,33 

Marlin,  Edgar ,87 

t  Marshall,  Clarence  J ,94 

Marshall,  Henry  ,97 

MarshaU,  Leslie  G ,^4 

tMartien,  Henry  D 9^ 


Mehan,  Joseph  A 

Mehan,  Robert  C 

Meisner,  Harry  A. . . 
Melvin,  Fordyce  H.. 
Menendez,  Francisco 

(Guillot)    

Merrill,  Winslow  E. 
Metzger,  Abram  H.. 
Michael,  Sidney  J 


95 
'98 
'28 


'33 
'90 
'20 

.'18 

.'03 
.'33 


♦Michner,  Edward  M 90 

Michner,  Hiram  M ,12 

Millar,  Harry  C ,9© 

MQlar,  Joseph  A.  S ,28 

♦Miller,  Charles  H ,9^ 

Miller,  Claude  W ,28 

Miller,  Daniel  S ^ 

♦Miller,  John  P ,99 

Miller,  Joseph  F ,34 

Miller,  William  S ,26 

tMilman,  Maurice  H ,i3 

itMilo,  Howard  A ,16 

Mimnaugh,  John  J ,^3 

^Mitchell,   Harry   B i^ 

Mitterling,  Ira   ^'^ 

Mohler,  John  R ,9^ 

Moncada,  Salvador 09 

Montague,  John  ^•- •••••• -97 

Montgomery,  William  B 87 

tMoon,  Joseph  G ^^ 

Moore,  Enoch  H 94 

Moore,  Stevenson,  Jr ^27 

II 


Manien    ncny  ^ '        .ttMoore,  Veranus   " 

Martin,  Francis  E »  ^^^^^^  3 -07 

ir:.r^      ^Honorary.  ^  World  War. 
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Morse,  John  H........ 

Mortimer,  Alexander  A. 

itMoses,  Herman  M 

Moskey,  Henry  E 

Moyer,  Calvin  W 

Moyer,  Henry  C 

Moyer,  Raymond  S.... 

Moyer,  Vincent  C 

Muffly,  James  A 

•Muir,   Edwin   S 

•Mumma,  Edward  W.. 

Munce,  T.  Edward... 
tMunce,  Thomas  W... 

Munson,  Todd  O 

Murphey,  Herbert  M. 
^Murphy,  Francis  P.... 


CLASS 

. .  .'04 
...'II 
...'I  J 

. .  .'10 

...'12 

....•}» 

....'10 

....'29 
....•90 

....'11 

....•04 
....'15 

....'}! 
....'10 

....'13 


CLASS 

. .  .'93 
. .  .'05 

...•14 

. .  .'34 

...•92 

'90 


I 

t»Neal,  Chester  C '/^ 

Nelson,  Oscar   ,^5 

Neuhaus,  Charles  O ^i» 

Newcomer,  Ezra  W ^99 

Newton,  Charles  ,»o 

Nicholas,  George  L 02 

Nicholson,  Samuel   J 9^ 


•Paxson,  Harry  D... 
Paxson,  William  H 
Peace,  Charles  V... 
Pearl,  Martin  D... 
♦Pearson,  John  A.. 
•Pearson,  Leonard  ^ 

♦Pechin,  Robert  W ^^^ 

•Phipps,  William  P 95 

tPeck,  Luther  S ,^7 

Peele,  Henry  W ,^0 

Peterson,  Lynn  A ^1 

Piersol,  Warren  R ,^9 

Plata   (Guerrero),  Roberto...  20 

tPlumer,  Myron  L ^^ 

tPolicoff,  William    /^ 

Pope,  Ira  S.... • " 

Potteiger,   Robert   J ^^ 

Powell,  Edgar  W ,<><> 

•Powell,  Isaac  B ,^9 

tPratt,  Lisle  A......... /« 

JPrescott,  Arthur  T.,  Jr 10 

Price,  Benjamin  ^8 

Pritchett,  Horace  D M 

Prothero,  Harry  B ^^o 

Prouse,  William  C 07 


tNickel,  William  C ;|6         ^^-{^^^^^^  j '18 

Nisley,  Frank,  Jr. ,i«         +^y'*=' 


Nissley,  Solomon  M. 
Nolan,  Lawrence  A. 
Norton,  El  win  S — 
Norton,  Oscar  M... 


04 
'00 
'11 
'01 


tQuarll,  Joseph  T... 
tQuigley,  Martin  L... 
tQuigley,  Roscoe  M. 
tQuinn,  Thomas  J.... 


•Oat,  Charles  F ,9^ 

•O'Conner,  Edward  W 97 

t  O'Connor,  William  J 
tO'Dea,  Timothy  F.. 
tOelschlager,  Henry  F 


17 
10 


Rackley,  Ernest  W. 
Rahn,  Oswill  B.... 
Ranck,  Edward  M. 
Rau,  Benjamin 


04 
'12 

'12 

'10 

.'28 

.'14 

.'97 
'25 


Page,  Samuel  M ^ 

tPaget,  Kenneth  E o^ 

Pardue,  John  J • ^\ 

tParker,  Edward  A.,  Jr o» 

Parker,  Walter  G 

Parks,  Clarence  D 

Parry,  Richard  M 

Patrick,  Murray  E 

Paul,   Haven   T 

•  Deceased. 


10 

33 

30 
12 

'14 


•Records,  John  H. 
♦Rectenwald,  John  J.. 
tReed,  Charles  W.,  Jr. 

Reeder,  Walter  C — 
•Reefer,  Leon  N 

Reichel,  John  

•Reifsnyder,  Irvin  S... 

Reinert,  Daniel  E.... 

Repp,  John  J 

%  World  War. 


91 

'94 

'13 
,'12 

.'88 

.'06 

.'04 
.'98 
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ALUMNI 


CLASS 

Rhodes,  Howard  C '»^ 

'94 
'20 

'88 

*20 


fRich,  Gerald 
Richardson,  A.  Cj.  <j 
Ricker,  Harry  G. . . . 
•Ridge,  William  H.. 

tRiegel,  Charles ,^ 

Rile,  Edward  A.. ,f 

Riley,  Game  W. 

ming,  William  C ^ 

Rivers,  Reuben   

tRoach,  Leo  J..... ,  > 

•Robbins,  Josiah  C. 

Robert,  Joseph  C.. 95 

Roberts,  Walter  E... }^ 

Robinson,  Murrell  O.. ,^ 

Rockwell,   Clarence   S ^ 

Rogers,  Carroll  T o5 

Rogers,  John  A.. 

JRogers,  Lambert  1 

Rogers,  Louis ,^ 

Romberger,  Earl  E " 

Romig,  Forrest  C ,^3 

Roop,  F.Sidney ,9^ 

Rosenberger,  John  N /" 

moshon,  Harry  B ,^5 

Ross,  Stewart  M... 34 

•Roswell,  William  L.....-----,  4 
tRothenberger,  George  E.  L...  i» 

Rothermel,  Robert  0 02 

Rowe,  Taylor  P....       ^^ 

Royer,  Harry  K.... 

Royer,  Martm  B.... 

•Ruch,  Herbert  E.... 

Ruder,  Frederick  G 
Runge,  Paul   .•••••• 

Runyon,  Peter  F... 

Ryan,  Edward  T.. o» 

tRvnkiewicz,  Joseph  B « 


CLASS 

tSchneider,  Rudolph  H '/5 

•Schnell,  Alvin  W /* 

Schnelle,  Gerry  B.... ^^ 

tSchoening,  Harry  W 07 

•Schreiber,  Albert  F »» 

tSchrock,  Edwin  D ^9 

Schuler,  Clarence  A 

Schulster,   Carl   L 

Schultz,  Charles  H 

Schwartz,  George  A.... 

Schwartz,  Meyer  S 

tScott,  Roy  C .•• 

Sebastian,  George  F.... 

Seeley,  Oscar   

Seibold,  Herman  R 

Seidel,  Edward    

tSeidel,  Frank   

Seideman,  Sidney   .... 

Seitter,  Joseph  B 

Seitz,  Palace  H 

Selemeyer,  Charles  W 

Senseman,  Benjamin  F 

^Shannon,  Dennis  S... 

•Shannon,  Frank  T... 

tShannon,  William  H. 

Sharp,  Walter  E 

•Shaw,    William    G... 

tSheckler,  William  E.. 

Shelly,  John  J....... 

tSherrick,  George  D 


13 
31 
09 
'07 
'11 

'18 

'25 

'99 

.'31 
.'01 

.'13 
.'32 

.V 
.'30 
.'21 

.V 

..'14 
..'94 

..'II 

..'04 
..'97 
..'15 

..'20 
,..'18 


33 
II 

09 

13 

'13 
'12 

'08 


'20 

'34 
.'18 


JRynkic 


Sainz,  Antonio  

•Salinger,  Arthur  

tSarde,  Robert  M 

•Sartwell,  Roswell  C... 
•Saxe,  David  M 

Schall,JohnH......... 

Scheidy,  Samuel  F.... 

Schloemer,  Charles  C.. 
tSchneider,  Frederick  S. 

Schneider,  Harry  A. . . . 

Schneider,  Henry  P... 

•  Deceased. 


II 

"94 

'«3 

'09 

'ii 

'28 

'19 

'07 

'ii 

'06 

'34 

t  Honorary. 
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Shields,  Thomas '08 

•Shields,  William  A.  H 93 

Shilling,   Leo   L 

Shomer,  Robert  R 

Shook,  John  P 

Shook,  Warren  B.. ," 

•Shore,  Chalmer  S 01 

tShore,  Charles  B. /7 

Shue,  Franklin  F.... ,^ 

Shumway,  Daniel  G 9^ 

tSimmons,  Charles  J /  5 

Skillen,  Donald  R }^ 

Smith,  Albert  N.. °7 

Smith,  Arthur  N ^7 

Smith,  Arthur  R ^8 

Smith,  Edward  B 3i 

•Smith,  Evic  A.. 93 

•Smith,  Frank  H ,0° 

Smith,  Frank  L... ,9° 

•Smith,  George  A 9* 

X  World  War. 
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li 


^ 


h  I 


,  CLASS 

Smith,  George  T 'lo 

♦Smith,  Harry  F '93 

Smith,  Jacob  J 'i3 

Smith,  William  H.,  Jr '97 

Snow,  Donald  M '30 

Snyder,  Raymond  C *33 

tSommer,  Henry  L '09 

Spaeth,    Ernest    P '98 

Spang,  Rudolph  '09 

tSpare,  Jacob  K '18 

Sparks,  Quinton,  W V 

*Spence,  James  H '24 

Spencer,  Arthur  H '04 

Spielman,  John  V.  J ^16 

Spindler,    John    E '98 

Spitz,    Arthur    '07 

Spranklin,  Frederick  W '34 

Spranklin,  John  W '03 

•Springer,  Charles  W '05 

tStader,  Otto,  Jr '18 

tStaley,  Raymon  M 06 

Starke,  Charles  F '28 

•States,  Harry  E [03 

Stauffer,    Jay   B > 

•Stauffer,  Willis  B 95 

Steady,  Ernest  L '33 

•Steams,  Oscar  F '02 

Stehle,  Frederick,  Jr '01 

Stein,  Clarence  D " 

tSteinbach,  Frederick  G '12 

Steinbach,  Harry  B '27 

Steinbach,  William  A '16 

Stevens,  Cecil  H '" 

Stevens,  Clarence  M '28 

Stewart,  Charles  A '04 

Stiles,  Sidney  W ^32 

Stockton,  Albert  E.,  Jr 32 

Stoker,  Hilbert  S 03 

tStoU,  Isaac  V ^^ 

Storm,  William  J 97 

Stoudt,  Milton  D ^33 

Stover,  Henry  H 34 

Streeter,  Arthur  H 9^ 

Strockbine,  James  K 26 

•Stuart,  George  E.  H 93 

•Stuart,  James  A 93 

tStubbs,  Evan  L /i 

Sullivan,  Cornelius  F 30 

itSwanger,  George  W ^16 

Swank,  George  K 94 

•  Deceased. 


CLASS 


Sweigard,  Melvin  L '28 

•Swift,  Howard  P '18 

i 

•Tag,  William  '9' 

Tallman,  Bertram  H... '00 

Tamow,  Frank  W '29 

tTaylor,  Frank  W '12 

Taylor,  Frederick  '99 

Taylor,  H.  Hayward '28 

•Taylor,  John  B '08 

tTaylor,  John  B '17 

Taylor,  Raymond  C.  A '14 

Taylor,  Robert  E '06 

Terry,  Edward  E '32 

•Terry,  Edward  E '93 

Thomas,  C.  Mercer '22 

•Thomas,  James  W '09 

itThomas,  John  J '17 

Ticehurst,  Robert  L '34 

Tingley,  Edrick  K ^13 

Tintsman,    John    Z '88 

Tong,  Dinny  L '3^ 

Tomquist,  Juan  C '08 

tTownsend,  Norris  L '99 

Tracey,  Richard  W '32 

Tremper,  William  L 'n 

Tritschler,  John  M '18 

Tubis,  Philip  [34 

Tuckerman,  Edwin  D '28 

Tufts,  James  G '33 

Tully,  Edgar  Warren '90 

•Turnbull,  William  A.  W....'92 

Turner,  Henry  W '93 

Turner,  John  H '04 

^Turner,  John  P '90 

Umbstaetter,  Harvey  N '17 

•Underbill,  Benjamin  M '95 

Van  Busirk,  George  T '09 

•Vandegrift,  John  F '87 

tVander  Roest,  Henry  C 15 

Vansant,  Allen  S '27 

Vansant,  Joseph  W 02 

Veit,  William  06 

Wagner,  Arthur  C '14 

•Wagner,  Foster  A '07 

•Walker,  Albert  G '92 

•Wallace,  Archibald  H '97 

t  World  War. 
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ALUMNI 


CLASS 

Walls,  Alexander  C *93 

Walter,  Charles  R ^^ 

•Walter,  Harry    9* 

Walter,  Harry  K 93 

Watson,  C.  Edwin ^^9 

Watson,  Harry  W o^ 

Way,  Edwin  E ,34 

Weadon,  F.  Mason,  Jr 22 

Webb,  Edward  A ,^7 

Webb,  J.  Alexander ^16 

•Webb,  William  T ©7 

•Webster,  Richard  G 87 

Weicksel,  Harvey  J.  S 94 

Weinberg,  Herman  H 9» 

Weitzel,  Frederick  oi 

tWelch,  Albert  J /^ 

Wells,  J.  Raymond " 

Welsh,  Samuel  G «» 

Wendkos,  Philip   /^ 

Wendler,  Max  L ,^7 

•Wemtz,  Harvey  G ,^^ 

•Wemtz,  William  B ,»» 

•Wemtz,  William  T.  S 93 

Werrin,  Milton  ,34 

Werrin,  Nathan ,34 

Wescott,  Henry  B ," 

West,  James  R.. . . .  • ,3° 

Wharton,  Franklm  S ^20 

Wheeler,  Arthur  S ,9^ 

Wheeler,  Robert  L ,^3 

tWhipple,  Ray  O..... ,|^ 

Whitaker,  Andrew  J ,^» 

White,  Earnest  A 

White,  Mark,  Jr 

•White,  Thomas  

tWhite,  Walter  G 

Whitehead,  Frank  G 

tWhiteman,  Henry  J , 

t Whitney,  Clifford  C ^5 

•  Deceased. 


97 
04 

00 

09 
'II 
'12 


CLASS 

tWiley,  J.  Ross \^7 

Wilkinson,  Harry  D H 

Wilkinson,  Joseph  A ©7 

•Willard,  Samuel  B ,89 

•Willganz,  Chris  J ,93 

•Williams,   Charles    ,«7 

tWilliams,  Edward  J ,16 

t Williams,  Herbert  S od 

•Williams,  Paul  M ," 

Wilson,  Edward  A ^23 

Windle,  Waverly  A ^07 

Winner,  Harry  S ^^ 

Winstanley,  John  H ,^0 

Winter,  Howard  E ,»« 

tWise,  Howard  R ,H 

tWood,  Emlen   ,*^ 

Wood,  Fred  D 

•Woodruff,  Charles  H 

Woodward,  Benjamin  T.. . . 

Woodward,  Frank  J 

Wright,  Frank  A 

Wright,  John  L 


•Yahn,  Homer  A 

tYetter,  Simeon 

Young,  Hulbert 

•Young,  S.  Taylor..... 

Young,  Willard  S.,  Jr. 
•Young,  William,  Jr. 


24 

03 
02 

01 

'07 
'3^ 


14 

'13 
'00 

'03 
'31 
'93 


Yunker,  Okan  H ^ 


Zacherle,  George  H.,  Jr. 

•Zaner,  Lloyd   

Ziegler,  Charles  G 

Zilligan,  Joachim  J 

Zollinger,    John   H 

•Zuill,  Jeremiah  P 

Zurbrugg,  John  T 

Zurkow,  Maurice   

t  World  War. 
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'97 

'34 
.'06 

.'02 

.'90 
.'32 
.'10 
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I 


ill 


CLASSES 


CLASS  OF  1887 

tary  Board  many  years. 
•Simon  J.  J.  Harger 

Pa. 

In  practice  untfl  ipP-  ^"ji^^'ceoree  Hotel,  San  Francisco, 
William  B.  Montgomery,  King  »jeorgc  n       , 

^^  General  practice  for  .0  years.  Meat  inspector  in  Reno  during 
the  war.  Retired. 
•John  F.  Vandergrift 
•Richard  G.  Webster 
•Charles  Williams 

CLASS  OF  1888 

•B.  F.  Bachman 

TerBla^h!:t.,  V.M.D.,  M.D.,  .073  Seminole  Ave.,  Detroit. 

'^'''Graduated  in  Medicine.  U.  of  P.  .89..  Practicing  Medicine. 

•H.  B.  Felton 

Tlohert  Formad,  Falls  Church,  Va.  k,^,i,„ 

^°       mae  a  student  in  the  Veterinary  J^^^^^  J^  ^l^^o^  ^5„- 

in  the  pathology  laborawry  m  the  M^^^hooL  FoUo^'^  «    ^^^ 

ation  he  was  appointed  ass«tant  demo-^^^o"^'^    ^terinary 

Medical  School,  also  demonstrator  of  histology  m  tne   v  7 

•  Deceased. 
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CLASSES 

School;  .890  Demonstrator  oi^^^J^^^J'Ti!'^'^^^ 
Lecturer  sanitary  science  ''"'I.  "^^^'i^Tfj^Xgy  and  morbid  anat- 

School;  .892  D«nj?«^«rrSSlTlEne  .U-  After  ,7  yea« 
omy  Veterinap^  Schod^^aduated^  I^^^^^^^         94  ^^^^^  ^^^  y.  g. 

Casper  Garrett,  Lansdowne,  ^^  (=^;;^  ^1  Sph-,  p, 
Guildin  R.  Hartman,  914  N.  15th  bireet,  rnua     ^^ 
Small  animal  practice. 

•Louis  O.  Lusson 

♦A.  Maurise 

•Leon  Reefer 

•Wm.  H.  Ridge 

•A.  F.  Schreiber  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John  Z.  Tintsman,  251  E.  Girard  Ave.,  i-nuaae  p 

General  practice. 
•W.  B.  Werntz 

CLASS  OF  1889 
Simon  D.  Brimhall,  Covert,  Mich.  ^^ 

Poultry  raising  and  fru.t  f™f'9^^^?;"   Department,  Un^ 
and  Therapeutics  for  two  years  at  ^J'«  Jeterm^iJ    ^^^^.^^^ 

S^y  feSy  fST;-rFeaA.I.  7  ye-.  Minnesota 

State  Board  of  Health. 
•G.  H.  Harker 
•James  C.  McNeil  ^^^^  East,  Md. 

Lieutenant  to  Captain. 
•C.  H.  Magill 
•Wm.  H.  Mattson 
•S.  W.  WUlard 

CLASS  OF  1890 
Harry  Bannister,  9^0  S.  Rome  Ave.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

General  practice  30  years. 

E.  C.  Batten  (Mail  returned) 

•N.  A.  Cohen  ^      ^ 

•C.  A.  Dohan 

•Deceased.  -         «• 
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•H.  L.  Eddy 
John  M.  Eshleman,  465  Kenaak  Drive,  Pomona,  Calif. 

Practice  until  the  World  War  in  which  he  served  as  Captain. 
Due  to  injury  in  war  service  in  France,  is  unable  physically  to  do 
active  veterinary  practice.  Served  in  the  Dept.  of  Justice,  U.  S. 
1922-27. 
John  W.  Harrigan,  308  N.  Chester  Ave.,  Glenolden,  Pa. 

Drug  business  since  graduation. 

Thomas  J.  Kean,  1630  Sydenham  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Retired  from  the  B.A.I. 
*E.  H.  Landes 

•Samuel  D.  Larzelere 
John  J.  Maher,  1726  Marshall  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

General  practice  for  43  years,  specializing  in  small  animals. 

Harry  C.  Millar,  705  Asbury  Ave.,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

In  practice  since  graduation,  chiefly  small  animals.  Member  of 
the  City  Board  of  Health  for  7  years. 

Harry  A.  Meisner,  Rodgers  Forge,  Baltimore  Co.,  Md. 
General  practice  43  years,  chiefly  small  animals. 
*E.  M.  Michener 

*Edwin  Stanton  Muir 
•C.  F.  Oat 
•Leonard  Pearson 
*T.  C.  Raynor 
•Frank  L.  Smith 
John  P.  Turner,  1357  Kennedy  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

General  practice  43  years,  specializing  chiefly  in  bovine  practice. 
Professor  of  Veterinary  Medicme,  George  Washington  University  10 
years.  City  Inspector  of  Livestock  in  Washington,  D.  C;  United 
States  Army,  6th  U.  S.  Cavalry;  Veterinarian,  appointed  1890  for 
8  years.  Major  in  World  War.  General  Veterinary  Inspector. 

Edgar   Tully,    2400   N.    Broad    St.,    Philadelphia,    Pa.    (Mail 

returned) 
•J.  P.  Zuill 

CLASS  OF  1 89 1 

John  C.  Bartholomew,  Berwyn,  Pa. 
General  practice. 

•B.  S.  J.  Bear 
•S.  D.  Bickel 

Elwood  B.  Bunting,  R.F.D.  No.  3,  Burlington,  N.  J. 

General  practice  27  years.  Federal  B.A.I.  15  years.  Retired. 

•  Deceased. 
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•M.  E.  Conard 
•A.  E.  Conroy 
•Warren  T.  Edwards 
•H.  T.  Entriken 
Charles  R.  Jolly,  13  Exchange  Place,  Atlanta, 

General  practice   1 890-1927.  Handling  livestock. 
•J.  H.  Record 

Benj.  F.  Senseman,  5300  Lancaster  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
General  practice. 

•W.  Tegg 
Arthur  S.  Wheeler,  Grove  Park  Riding  Stables,  Savannah,  Ga. 

General  practice.  Dairy  and  stock  farm  manager. 

CLASS  OF  1892 

•John  W.  Adams 
•E.  H.  Flood 

Christopher  Graham,  813  Third  Ave.,  S.E.,  Rochester,  Minn. 
Medicine  U.   of  P.,    1894.  Practiced   medicine   until    1919.  Prac- 
ticed veterinary  medicine  one  year  while  teaching  in  the  University 
of  Minnesota  Agricultural  School,   1902-03.  State  Board  of  Health 
several  years.  Mayo  Clinic.  Retired. 
Joseph  D.  Houldsworth,   183  Green  Lane,  Manayunk,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

General  practice. 

Horace  P.  Keely,  Schwenksville,  Pa. 

Creneral  Practice. 

S.  J.  Nicholson,  V.M.D.,  M.D.,  Allegheny  Ave.,  E.  of  Richmond 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Practicing  medicine. 
•J.  A.  Pearson 

Joseph  B.  Seitter,  1817  E.  Tioga  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Veterinarian,  Philadelphia  City  Police  Department. 

•George  A.  Smith 
•W.  A.  W.  Tumbull 
•A.  G.  Walker 
•H.  Walter 

•  Deceased. 
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CLASS  OF  1893 


David  Eastburn  Buckingham,  2 115  14th  St.,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

General  practice. 

John  F.  Connor,  Selma,  Ala. 

General  practice. 
Percy  H.  Corson,  V.M.D.,  M.D.,  Plymouth  Meeting,  Pa. 

Graduated  in  Medicine  U.  of  P.  1894.  Practicing  medicine. 

Chas.  E.  Cotton,  3145  Portland  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

General  practice  1893  to  191 7.  Secretary  and  Executive  Officer 
of  Minnesota  State  Livestock  Sanitary  Board.  World  War  Major. 
General  Veterinary  Inspector.  City  veterinarian  1901-05.  House 
surgeon  U.  of  P.  Veterinary  Hospital  1893-94. 

*C.  M.  Earnest 

*D.  B.  Fitzpatrick  (ist  Lt.) 

*G.  O.  Forsyth 

James  O  Greeson,  824  S.  Washington  St.,  Kokomo,  Ind. 

Left  the  profession. 
*J.  A.  James 

*Col.  Joseph  R.  JefFeris 
*G.  O.  Jolly 
*A.  O.  Koenig 

Frank  C.  McCurdy,  c/o  Dr.  H.  A.  Hedrick,  10 1  Custom  House 

Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Federal  B.A.I. 
*C.  E.  Magill 

*H.  D.  Paxson 
*W.  A.  H.  Shields 
*E.  A.  Smith 
*Harry  F.  Smith 
*George  E.  H.  Stuart 
•James  A.  Stuart 
♦Edward  E.  Terry 
Henry  W.  Turner,  New  Hope,  Pa. 

General   practice    20   years.   Regulatory   state   work,   specializing 
in  sheep  diseases.  Agent  in  charge,  Allentown,  Pa.  General  practice. 
Alex.  C.  Walls,  Vero  Beach,  Fla.,  Box  933. 

Left  the  profession  for  citrous  fruit  growing.  General  practice 
for  6  years.  31  years  in  Federal  B.A.I. 


•  Deceased. 
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Henry  K.  Walter,  318  Livestock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

General   practice    1893- 1900.  Appointment  in  B.A.I.  January   15, 
1900— Inspector  in  charge. 

*Wm.  T.  S.  Wemtz 
*C.  J.  Willganz 
*W.  Young,  Jr. 

CLASS  OF  1894 


Frank  H.  Andrews,  126  W.  Fayette  St.,  Bridgeport,  N.  Y. 

General  practice. 
♦Horace  G.  Black 

John  M.  Carter,  V.M.D.,  M.D.,  747  Dewey  Blvd.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Practicing  medicine.  World  War. 
Thomas  Castor,  161 3  Harrison  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Federal  meat  inspector,  Inspector  in  charge,  Philadelphia  station. 
Served  in  Federal  B.A.I,  since  AprU  1897.  Enlisted  in  Spanish- 
American  War  July  11,  1898. 

*C.  C.  Cole 
*G.  Walter  Dilkes 
James  Farley,  R.F.D.  No.  3,  Burlington,  N.  J. 

Farming. 

Clyde  E.  Fouse,  633  Maplewood  Ave.,  Ambridge,  Pa. 

G.  Walton  Gray,  c/o  L.  M.  Prince  &  Co.,  Gncinnati,  Ohio. 

(Mail  returned) 
Louis  K.  Green,  37  Knight  St.,  Auburn,  Me. 

Assistant  Veterinarian  in  charge  of  Federal  B.A.I.  since  October 
1896. 
♦Joseph  P.  Grogan 

♦Samuel  G.  Hendren 
Edward  L.  Kellner,  3 1 1  Atlantic  Ave.,  Haddon  Heights,  N.  J. 

Retired  from  the  profession. 

Emil  Knight,  281  Plymouth  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Small  animal  practice. 

C.  J.  Marshall,  5031  Pine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

House  surgeon  1894-95.  General  practice  17  years.  Demonstrator 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Veterinary  Medicine  1896-1909;  Professor 
since  1909.  Pennsylvania  State  Veterinarian  191 1-20;  World  War  1917- 
19  Major,  Lt.  Col.  Lt.  Col.  Reserve  Corps,  December  13,  1932. 
Ex-President  American  Veterinary  Medical  Association   191 3-15. 


•  Deceased. 
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Enoch  Moore,  15  S.  Indiana  Ave.,  Adantic  City,  N.  J. 

Left  the  profession. 

A.  G.  Richardson,  Instructor  Vet.  Division  Georgia  State  Col- 

lege  of  Agriculture,  Athens,  Ga. 
*A.  Salinger 
*F.  T.  Shannon 

George  K.  Swank,  Revere,  Pa. 

Left  the  profession.  ^       ^       i     tt       -.    d^ 

Harvey  J.  S.  Weicksel,  io8  Commerce  St.,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 
General  practice  30  years.  Federal  B.A.I,  since  1924. 

CLASS  OF  1895 
R.  Markley  Black,  V.M.D.,  M.D.,  CecUton,  Md. 

Practicing  medicine. 

Charles  W.  Boyd,  Locust  Place,  Sewickley,  Pa 

General  practice  since  graduation,  small  animal  hospital.  Member 
Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Veterinary  Medical  Examiners. 
M.  L.  Brackbill,  Strasburg,  Pa. 

World  War  id  Lt.  _    ,     *  n  1  •  \/ia 

Frederick  L.  Felber,  no  S.  Patterson  Park  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Bert  Hagenbuch,  5056  Baltimore  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sales  work  for  a  pharmaceutical  house. 
*J.  R.  Hart 
•E.  Hogg 

•Ulysses  G.  Houck 
♦Wilmer  B.  Kille 
*T  S.  Lacock 

W.  Walter  Martin,  2 1 1 1  Second  St.,  Spring  Lake,  N.  J. 

Breeding  saddle  horses  (show  horses)  Cedar  Brook  Farm,  Spring 
Lake,  N.  J.  Spanish-American  War  (Porto  Rico)  Vet.  Sergeant, 
Battery  A,  Pennsylvania  Volunteers. 

James  M.  Mecray,  New  Hope,  Pa. 

General  practice. 
Harry  E.  Oesteriing,  V.M.D.,  M.D.,  642  Interiachen  Ave.,  Wm- 

ter  Park,  Fla.  . 

Graduated  in  Medicine  in   1897.  Left  the  veterinary  profession. 
World  War  Captain,  U.S.A.,  M.C. 
•Wm.  P.  Phipps 


CLASSES 
William  J.  Reagan,  R.D.  No.  i,  Perkiomenville,  Pa. 

Retired  from  the  profession.  ^,    ^      t^     1       'ii 

Joseph  C.  Roberts,  V.M.D.,  M.Sc.,  M.D.,  Ph.G.,  PoplarviUe, 

iVliss 

Agricultural  research  work,  A.  &  M.  State  CoUege  12  years. 

•W.  B.  Stauffer 
•B.  M.  Underhill 

CLASS  OF  1896 

•Frederick  de  M.  Bertram 
•Herman  A.  Christman 
•G.  G.  Drummond 

Charies  M.  Frantz,  2139  S.  nth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (Mail  re- 
turned) - 

Walter  W.  Gardiner,  299  W.  Main  St.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

General  practice. 
•C  M.  Heberton 

•L.  Johnson  . 

Leroy  M.  Land,  Limestone  &  Short  Sts.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Farming. 

Richard  P.  Lienhardt,  Wayne,  Pa. 

James  R."'Mahaffy,'' Major  O.R.C.,  Box  117,  Schofield  Barracks, 

Hawaiian  Territory 
World  War  and  still  in  the  service.  „..,.,.•      tj„ 

Henry  D.  Martien,  4054  Powelton  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 

General  practice  37  years,  specializing  in  small  animal  surgery. 
Meat  and  cattle  inspector  for  PhUadelphia  23  years.  World  War; 
Captain.  Volunteer  Spanish-American  War   (contract  veterinarian). 

•C.  H.  Miller 
Tohn  R.  Mohler,  1620  Hobart  St.,  Washmgton,  D.  C. 

Hon.  D.Sc.,  U.  of  P.  19^5,  Med.  Dept.  Marquette  U.  1897-99-  Hon. 
DSc  Iowa  State  CoUege.  Practiced  veterinary  medicine  1896-97. 
WantTspector  B.A.f,  Dept.  of  Agriculture  1897-9?;  Assistant 
Pathologist  i899-'90';  Zoologist  190.-02;  Chief  Pathologist  DivBion 
of  Burefu  .902M4rAssistant  Chief  B.A.I.  i9.4-;7.  Now  Ch.e^  Federal 
B  A.I.  Trandator  of  many  books,  author  of  numerous  articles  on 
Pathology,  Bacteriology  and  Meat  Inspection. 

F  Sidney  Roop,  Blacksburg,  Va.  (Mail  returned) 

Daniel  G.  Shumway,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Rouses  Point, 


•  Deceased. 


N.  Y. 

•  Deceased. 
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General   practice    1896-99-   Federal  BA.I.   since   April    1899.   In- 
spector in  charge  of  Canadian  import  and  export. 
Arthur  H.  Streeter,  Cummington,  Mass.  ,    ^  ^     ,       , 

General   practice  smaU  animals,  and  raising  stock.  Federal   and 
State  work  in  Massachusetts  for  35  years. 

CLASS  OF  1897 
Raymond  Barber,  V.M.D.,  M.D.,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Practicing  medicine. 

*J.  Beatty 
*H.  Bower 
J.  T.  Hernsheim,  7643  Greenview  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Louis  A.' Klein,  39th  St.  and  Woodland  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
General   practice   for   one   year  following   graduation   and   then 
accented   a   position   as   veterinarian   on   the    Vanderbilt  Estate    at 
Biltmore   N.^C  One  year  later  entered  the  U.S.B.A.I.;  stationed  at 
Philadelphia  in   1900.  Was  elected  lecturer  on  Meat  Inspection  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  resigning  one  year  ^^^^'  %^^^l^ 
the   position    of    Professor   of    Veterinary    Medicine    and    Sanitary 
Sden^ce   in  the   Veterinary  Dept.   of   Iowa   State   College.   In    1904 
he  went  to  South  Carolina  as  Professor  of  Veterinary  Science  in  the 
Clemson    Agricultural    College.    1907    returned    to    Pennsylvania    as 
Deputy  State  Veterinarian  until  September  1909  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Pharmacology  and  Veterinary  Hygiene  in  the 
University  of   Pennsylvania   Veterinary  School;   also   Dean   of  the 
Veterinaiy  School  from  1909-30.  World  War;  Rank-Major. 
*A.  L.  Lehman 
Augustus  N.  Lushington,  1005  5th  St.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

General  practice. 
Henry  Marshall,  407  Federal  Bldg.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Veterinary  Inspector,  U.S.B.A.I.  28  years.  Practiced  veterinary  medi- 
cine  8  years  before  entering  the  Bureau.  Served  one  year  at  bt. 
Joseph  University  as  Instructor  in  Histology.  Was  a  member  of 
the  Delaware  State  Veterinary  Examining  Board,  also  a  member 
of  the  Delaware  State  Legislature. 
John  W.  Montague,  114  Franklin  Ave.,  Norristown,  Fa. 

Federal   B.A.I.    1900-13    Veterinary   Inspector.   Engaged    chiefly   m 
manufacturing. 

•Edward  W.  O'Connor 
Edward  Martin  Ranck,  825   Highland  Ave.,  Lancaster,  Pa., 

Box  463  ,,    ,.   .        r 

Mississippi  A.  &  M.  College  Professor  of  Veterinary  Medicine  for 
10   years.   Mississippi   Experiment   Station,   Veterinarian,    10   years. 

*  Deceased. 
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»«•  •  ■  •  <:„fP  Veterinarian  lo  years.  World  War,  civilian  at- 
Sed  To  ir  sTrG3  Author'of  several  books  and  bulletms. 
General  practice. 

*Wm%%'.^th,  Jr.,  3601  Connecticut  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Federal  Meat  Inspector,  Senior  Veterinarian. 
Wm.  J.  Storm,  121  Ashby  Rd.,  Upper  Darby,  Pa. 

With  the  Atlantic  Refining  Company. 
*A  H  Wallace 
Earnest  A.  White,  1233  Drysdale  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

General  practice. 
•L.  Zaner 

CLASS  OF  1898 

Stephen  L.  Blount,  8th  &  Olive  Sts.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Federal  B.A.I.  since  June  1903. 
Guy  E.  Chesley,  Charles  St.,  Rochester,  N.  H. 

General  practice. 
•A.  E.  Cunningham 
Lewis  D.  Horner,  37  Main  St.,  Woodstown,  N.  J. 

General  practice  30  years,  Ford  agency. 
Joseph  Johnso'n,  Jr.,  Union  Stock  Yards  ^^--^^^^^'^ 

General  practice  for   10  years.  Pennsylvania  State  B.A.I.,  agent 

PhilS  tjoX  UnYon  Stock  Yards,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

State  B.A.I.,  Senior  Field  Veterinarian. 
♦John  F.  McAnulty 
Stewart  W.  McClure,  Bliss,  Ida. 

Sheep  raising. 

Tohn  H   McNeil,  Trenton,  N.  J.  ^        i 

^  Chief  Bureau  Animal  Industry  New  Jersey  since   1917.  Generd 

prJctke  izyearsln  Iowa  and  Ohio.  Teaching  and  Dean  Iowa  State 

Ke    1^-1908.  Brazil  Land   Cattle   and   Packing  Co.,   5   years. 

Teaching  Ohio  State  College  for  4  years.  T5.ir;r,.nrP 

Joseph  N.  Alegary,  Jr.,  4601  Liberty  Heights  Rd.,  Baltimore, 

Md.  (Mail  returned)  o    x  ^u  Qr 

John  J.  Repp,  V.M.D.,  M.D.,  Washington  Ave.  &  60th  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Practicing  medicine. 

Fmest  P   Spaeth,  Gillette,  Wyo. 

DepuTstate  Veterinarian.  Raising  cattle  and  sheep.  Vice-presi- 
dent  Livestock  Sanitary  Board. 

•  Deceased. 
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John  E.  Spindler,  170  W.  Main  St.,  Newport,  Vt. 

General  practice  8  years;  Federal  BAX  26  veaK. 
Herman  H.  Weinberg,  Church  Lane,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CLASS  OF  1899 

Liberty  L.  Cheney,  Augusta,  Ga.  (Mail  returned) 
Charles  S.  Gelbert,  2 1 8  N.  Spring  Garden  St.,  Ambler,  Pa. 

General  practice  34  years;  Penna.  B.A.I.  4  years. 
Herbert  Hoopes,  Bel  Air,  Md. 

General  practice   .9  years.  Left  practice  in  .9.8.  Breeding  pure 
bred  Jersey  cattle;  dairying  and  raising  fruit. 

Moses  Jacob,  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville  Tenn 

Head  of  the  Dept.  of  Animal  Husbandry  and  Professor  of  Veteri- 
nary Science.  BAi  meat  inspection  service  June  .900  to  November 
?Z  looo-oj  Instructor  in  \5^eterinary  Science,  UniveK.ty  of  Ten- 
n^ee  ^^^4  Professor  of  Veterinary  Medicine  Iowa  State  College; 
?S-  o  I-t^'ctor  in  Veterinary  Scie^e  at  University  of  Tennessee; 
ZUi  State  Veterinarian;  1921-JJ  Head  of  Dept.  of  Animal  Hus- 
bandry. Full  time  University  and  Experiment  Station  since  1921. 
House  surgeon  1899-90  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Clinton  F.  Keiter,  West  Chester  Pike,  Highland  Park,  Pa. 
Albert^a  Kem?V.M.D.,  M.D.,  607  Walnut  St.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Graduated  in  Medicine,  U.  of  P.  190..  Surgeon  at  Knoxville  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  St.  Mary's  Memorial,  and  Fort  Sanders  Hospital. 

Bassett  Kirby,  43  Delaware  St.,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

General  practice. 
•John  P.  Miller 
Ezra  W.  Newcomer,  329  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Joy,  Pa. 

General  practice. 

Oscar  Seeley,  V.M.D.,  M.D.,  Paoli,  Pa. 

Nose  and  throat  specialist  at  Hahnemann  Hospital  until  his  re- 
tirement. 
Frederick  Taylor,  Pulaski,  Pa. 

General  practice  11  years.  Producing  certified  mUk. 

Norris  L.  Townsend,  320  Federal  Bldg.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Federal  BA.L,   10  years  Inspector  in  charge.  World  War  Cap- 
tain, V.C. 

CLASS  OF  1900 


•Wm.  R.  Andress  (2d  Lt.) 
•Ernest  L.  Comman 
*  Deceased. 


CLASSES 

•Richard  Davison 

•Glen  W.  Homer  ^,     .  ,  „ 

William  Hughes,  415  Walnut  Street,  Harnsburg,  Pa. 

General  practice. 

■£w«n«T  Nolan,  DUlon  &  ^ton  S.    M™,„^  Md^ 
«  H^SiSr  '■','?£.  Third  St..  Williamsport,  P.. 

real  estate  business  and  farming. 

♦Thomas  White  ^     „  ,  •  \iA 

Hulbert  Young,  4105  Garrison  St.,  Baltimore,  Md 

tlUlDert   luuiig,^     :,  neorae  Washington  University,  for 

^"""'a  forT'^ar.h^d  AeTharof  Professor  of  Surgery. 

^jr  Depc^DisLH  Sumbia  13  ye-  Chief  Food  Inspector. 

CLASS  OF  1 90 1 
Harry  E.  Bender,  Lititz,  Pa. 

General  practice. 
♦Thomas  S.  Carlisle  ^t     r    j   r-^«« 

Charles  L.  Colton,  .10  N.  Beacon  St.  Hartford,  Conn. 

General  practice  for  28  yeaf- Rwyed 
Samuel  H.  GiUiland  (Major)  World  War 
T  W.  Hayman  .„     ... 

0.car  M  Norton,  651  Hinds  St.,  Greenville,  Miss. 
°"     (^neSl  "ractlce'.7  ye-  City  Meat  Inspector.  President.  Missis- 
sippi State  Board  of  Veterinary  Examiners. 
Reuben  Rivers,  Lansdale,  Pa. 
General  practice. 

vania. 

•Chalmers  S.  Shore  ,..  .,  j  1  u-     d., 

Prederick  Stehle,  Jr.,  24  Rex  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

^         SneTp«cice    for    7    ye-   Field    veterinarian   Pennsylvania 

B.A.I.  9  ye^^- 

•  Deceased. 
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Charles  R.  Walters,  Conyngham,  Pa. 

General  practice. 

Harry  W.  Watson,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

General  practice. 

Frank  J.  Woodward,  Media,  Pa. 
General  practice. 

CLASS  OF  1902 

Sumner  C.  Babson,  709  Willow  St.,  Trinidad,  Colo. 

U.S.B.A.I.  1904-15.  City  Meat  Inspector  2/2  years.  General  pracuce 
10  years. 

*H.  Baker 

Harry  C.  Bassler,  Wayne,  Pa.  (Mail  returned) 
Fred  C.  Bigelow,  38  E.  Souther  St.,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
General  practice.  World  War. 

Frederick  H.  Bradley,  314  Court  St.,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

General  practice.  City  veterinarian. 

Samuel  Burrows,  2317  E.  89th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

General   practice   and   dairy   inspection.   House   surgeon    1902-03 

Harry  Clay  Campbell,  2300  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Teaching  and  commercial  laboratory  work,  specializing  in  milk 
work.  Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

Guy  T.  Cole,  1 3 1 3  Forest  Glen,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio 

General  practice  1902-06.  Federal  service  Sept.  1906  to  Feb.  1933. 
retired.  ^      «  »* 

Herman  H.  Delano,  50  Village  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

General  Practice.  ^. 

Hyma  Feigenbaum,  V.M.D.,  M.D.,  3335  Liberty  Ave.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  .  .  J-  • 

Graduated  U.  of  P.  Medical  School  in  1904;  practicing  medicine. 
Frank  U.  Femsler,  629  Chestnut  St.,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

General  practice. 

Wm.  H.  Glass  (Mail  returned) 
*A.  A.  Harmon 

Joseph  A.  McClintock  (Mail  returned) 

A.  Joseph  McCloskey,  73  Chestnut  Ave.,  Chestnut  Hill,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
George  L.  Nicholas,  725  West  Lane,  Roseburg,  Ore. 
Kenneth  Paget,  Itchen  Albas,  Winchester,  England 

World  War,  British  Artillery. 


•  Deceased. 
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Robert  O.  Rothermel,  550  N.  Fifth  St.,  Reading  Pa. 

General  practice  from  190Z-06.  Appointed  Federal  B.A.I.  October 
1905. 
•O.  F.  Steams 
Tncenh  W  Vansant,  Fox  Chase,  Pa.  .       ,  .  •  u 

^^Gene'ral  practice  since  graduation;  also  in  the  producuon  of  high 

Fred?ricl'we'itS' uo:    Metropolitan  St.,  No.  Side.,  Pitts- 

burgh.  Pa. 

Benjamin  x'wSdward,  558  N.  Lake  Ave.,  Pasadena,  Calif^ 
'    Manufacturing  and  selling  veterinary  pharmaceuucals,  and  wnt- 

Tohn"H  ^i'ertt  Chelton  Rd.,  Llanerch  Manor,  Pa 

John  tl.  -^.oiiingci,  ^  Medical  School;    i 

yeST^tdenr^JeoH  a  Toprieu^' ve-inary  school.  Federal 
B.A.I.  Dec.  I,  1906. 

CLASS  OF  1903 
Edward  P.  Althouse,  14S  N.  Fourth  St.,  Sunbury,  Pa. 

General  practice.  House  surgeon  1903-04  U-  ot  r. 
Frank  H.  Collins,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Federal  B.A.I.  ,#^11         m    *. 

Harrv  K  Cooithom,  58  Parkway,  Chelsea,  Mass. 
"^GenerZractice/ years;  FedLal  B.A.I.,  assistant  vetennar.an  .6 

John  v!"  V.  Foster,  V.M.D..  M.D.,  ijS  Allen  St.,  State  Col- 
lege.  Pa. 

Practicing  medicine. 
Willis  D.  Fuller,  Somerset,  Pa. 

mJT:G£tt%  EUicott  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

General  practice  for  30  years, 
nutrition,  physiology  of  reproduction. 

Charles  M.  Hench,  Waynesburg,  Fa. 

General  practice. 

Harvey  B.  Hood,  Kingstree,  b.  C. 
•  Deceased. 
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Henry  T.  Jarrett,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Small  animal  pracoce.  rVinttanoosa,  Tenn. 

A.  H.  Metzger,  906-7  James  Bldg.,  Chattanooga, 

Federal  B.A.I.  .         „,    .    Raltimore,  Md. 

John  W.  Spranklin,  3020  Garrison  Blvd.,  Baltimor  , 

General  practice. 
•H.  E.  States 
Hilbert  S.  Stoker,  Stillwater  t-a^  ^^^  ^  y,^. 

General  pracace  for  2j  years.  rcu« 
•C.  H.  Woodruflf 
•Samuel  T.  Young 

CLASS  OF  1904 
James  A.  Bemier,  So.  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

General  practice. 

•Lr„;?rt„,U„g.  M.D.,  'o*.  ,^  A,pen  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Retired.  World  War  >vith   Canadians. 
Alonzo  H.  Cheney,  Palson,  Mont. 
General  practice  and  farming. 

•R.  L.  Clements  Woodland  Ave.,  PhUadelphia,  Pa. 

George  A.  Dick,  39*  St.  &  J^^  ^^^  Husbandry  Uni- 
General  pracuce  ii  years-  ^'^f^^°^  Veterinary   School   since 
versitv   of   Pennsylvania    16   y^a^-  ,"^*"  „,„  ' 

i;r,%.S  in  A.H:  at  Iowa  State  College  .919- 

•E  C.  Dingley 
George  A.  Dodge,  Northwood,  Iowa 

General  practice.  . 

Henry  Hell,  Wilton  Junction,  Iowa 

Wiliiarufet  .4..  N.  M^*»  S.,  Bloon^burg,  P.. 
O.A'^iS^T,  W?  U""  =:  ISes.  C^».».  Pa. 
Rob«TS5'c/oai  V^  .  Sons,  „„  N.  4*  S.., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Manufacturing  ^«n^^-        p^„^    -qjU   gnd  Chestnut  Sts., 
WilUam  J.  Lentz,  Hamilton  Court,  39':n  anu 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Assistant  In- 

spSoTfS  B.A:i.°From^:;:^7  enrfued  as  third  year  medical 

•  Deceased.  ,    „    i 
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student  at  Hahnemann  Medical  C^Uege^^iW^^ 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  Vf^nn^Y  ^^^ol"  ^^^  ^„,,„^y. 

of  Surgery,  the  following  ^Demomtrator         ^^^J         ^„,,. 
Ty  LtStSTe^Sm'rA^Imi'ciinic.  Acting  Dean  Veterinary 

School  during  World  War. 
Philip  C.  Linderman,  Drums,  Luzerne  Co.,  Fa. 

State  BA.l. 
Leslie  G.  Marshall,  Towanda,  Fa. 

Oil  business. 

Robert  M.  Martin,  Bradenton,  Ha. 
ColumrE-Sdin,  jeanerme,  L.  <M  «»med) 
John  H.  Mor«,  S04  Liberty  St.,  Samter,  S.  C. 

S„CorM*«='y.";s  Spring  St.,  Mlefonte,  P. 

General  practice. 
Joseph  T.  Quarll,  Avondale,  Pa. 

General  practice.  World  War  2d  Lt. 

Louitt^ers.  ,05  Fessenden  St.,  Portland,  Me. 
Walt»  rsC' "  E"1rd  St.,  N.  Newton,  low, 

Arthu^R'sPS: sJen'ceT aV.  ^a ^^f  '"• 

John  H.  Turner,  Wellsboro,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  B.A.I.  nr  P  H    ^04?  Lake  Park  Ave., 

Mark  White,  Jr.,  V.M.D.,  M.D.,  Dr.f.M.,  3945 

^'''Sraf  practice  lo  years.  Endocrine  gland  research. 

CLASS  OF  1905 
•Enoch  Bamett,  Natchez  Miss 

House  surgeon,  U.  ot  f.   vetenndiy  f 

•Deceased. 
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Eugene  W.  Bradley,  Marlboro,  Mass. 
Williarw'SSght  (Man  returned) 

Ezra  S.  Deubler,  Penshurst  ^-^^^^^f'^)^:  general  practice 
JZJ^'.^^  b^^eSnf-U.  Bang's  disease  con- 

WiUbm  B.  Fleming,  ^^  Washington  St.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

William  rKS  East  Port,  Chester,  N.  Y   (Mail  returned) 

Small  animal  practice. 

William  Paxson,  Glenolden,  Pa. 

C.,ol?  T^RogS^fLXr  A-,  Boonton.  N.  J. 

General  practice. 

•Charles  W.  Springer 

CLASS  OF  1906 

K„„ia;T4-'^'es;  air  K  V  p.: 

General  practice  and  small  animal  hospital. 

Waiiam  W.  Fox,  Hummelstown,  Fa. 

CKarl^.  gS"8  Arbun.s  Ave.,  Pi.n,.n,  N.  J. 

Georg?  w!'KMd,  3,8  Kr.m»  Av..,  Roxbcough,  Phila- 

•Adrian  V.  Hall  . . 

•  Deceased.  , 
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Charles  B.  Helm,  Fifth  &  Spruce  Sts.,  Qmden,  N.  J. 

General  practice.  .     tj^^oI    9i-    Paul    Minn. 

W.  B.  Henneberger,  Astoria  Hotel,  St.  Faui,  mm 

Advertising  business. 

,008-09.  Assistant  Professor  of  Y"^""'^Y^j         0-14.  Veterinary 
r  S'ovenuT.ent  Y^^P"''^  burgeon    Jan«.^^^^^^^^         Agricultural 

gSS  St-^rG^veTn^^rCrinary  Surgeon.   Jamaica,  since 
192  J. 

•D.  McKibbon 
Clement  L.  Maclcie,  LewisviUe,  Pa. 

D?ecToT^^ford  Biological  Laboratory  smce   .9.0. 

Edward  A.  Rile,  Blue  Bell,  Pa. 

Raymond  M.  Staley,  35  Avon  Ave    Na^berth  ^a^ 
^     General  practice.  Pennsylvania  B.A.I.  10  years,  wo 
General  Veterinary  I««Pf«of:^   ^ 

Robert  R.  Taylor,  Nichols,  N.  Y. 
WiUiarvl74fsVca-rn^-'  ^^^  ^"S^^^^'  ^^"'• 

Ha!ryTw^nner/;6'^"^S^^^^^^^^^^  ^^-^^^^'  ''- 

General  practice. 
.  Deceased.  ^  ^^^  ^ 
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Elkan  H.  Yunker,  Z344  N.  .8th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
JoachirrifilS;  "3B  N.  LaBrea  Ave..  Los  Angeles,  Cahf. 
General  practice. 

CLASS  OF  1907 

* 

i^  T.  de  Acost,,  Havana,  Cuba.  (MaU  returned) 

•S„S„?h"cS  .0,  N.  TT^d  S...  Orforf,  Pa. 

ThonS'Slrs?  Wmow»  St.,  Wi.kes-Ea.re,  P. 

General  practice.  ,        g     ^ggt  Chester,  Pa.  Box  137 

George  M.  Garrett,  701  WalnJ^.W  g     j^h-Amencan 

Federal  B.A.I,  ^^'stant  Vejermar^^^    P^^     ^^^^^^^     ^^    ^g 

Private,    Co.    1,    6tli   P«"'?'YY*"H-lital   2d  Army  Corps  June  18, 
,898.  Transferred  to  ^d  Division  H^P^a^^  pe„ns/lvania  Volunteer 

ite^p-^S?  :  Ss^Mte^^  out  .ith  CO.  E  October  ., 

o„;s:  crayhiii,  -4^^^^^^^^^^^  t;:-'^;;^rv::;.arian 

JruSTnTiYwa  war. 
W.  Albertson  ^^f^^^J^^l  in  General  Assembly 

Oliver  T.  Hendrin,  6645  ^^^?Xt^^otm  office  City  of 
General  practice,  also  in  the  Register  01 

V  ./s  Hoor  «i4  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

^"'   FeSTBA.rappointed  October  1907-  Q-antine  Div.ion.  Phda 

Fral^Lent.  39*  ^\\^::Tui^ru^^^^^^y^ 
vSS^'SlTyS^  Bl^olic^Ub.  <H.  K.  Mulford  Co.). 

World  War  id  Lt. 
Vance  E.  Lidstone,  Honesdale,  Pa. 

Blis  KSi«rS».  River,  Montana 

General  practice. 
•Deceased.  ^  ^^^  ^ 
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F.  R.  Oldring,  4-5  Court  Square,  Brooklyn,  K  Y. 

Manufacturing  dog  food.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

William  C.  Prouse,  29.7  Lyttn^Ilsben;'Depot  in  Minnesota. 

General  practice.  Manager  Jensen  Sa'*«^       P    q^  N.  J. 
Charles  C.  Schloemer,  135  Beln^o"^  Ave..  Jersey  k.  y. 

General  practice.  Tsjebraska  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Harry  W.  Schoening.  5504  ^^''"fchief  of  Pathological  Division. 

^Federal  B.A.I.  since  Aupst,  iW-  g**f  p"*  ^*of  Agriculture  foot 

SN%s;r.':jN.°,rHsr^iU-,- 

A„hn?S!tS"'o  W.  A*  St^  «q- S''^„^  .,  p^c. 

In  the  meat  business. 

♦F.  A.  Wagner 

♦W.T.Webb  t  mrler  St    Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

Joseph  A.  Wilkinson,  4032  Lm^^^^^^     \\,   3,,,^  Augu. 

General  practice   until    1917-   ^^""^^^ 
Meat  inspector. 

7::fl  wX°=^  W.  Main  S...  Mo„.es.„wn,  N.  J. 
General  pracace. 

CLASS  OF  1908 

•Horace  M.  Baker  (World  War)  ^^^^     ^^  ^^. 

Luis  A.  Beltram.  c/o  Cuban  Army,  nav 

FrrnklL' C.  Blakely.  17  Pa-ns  St.,  Newburyport,  Mass. 
Harry^BoK -8  Market  St..  Ashland,  Pa. 
Jesse  WrstshCrWest  Grove.  Pa. 
John  r?ngK^^  Forest  Park  Ave..  Baltimore,  Md. 
George  wVamoS  .309  W.  10th  St.,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
Wm.  r^enSacher  (Mail  returned) 
•Deceased.  ^^^^^ 
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♦Harry  P.  Gill  (ist  Lt) 
•M.  T.  Griffin 
Thomas  B.  Harries,  8i6  Fifth  Ave.,  W.  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada 

General  practice  and  farming.  World  War  Canadian  Militia.  Cap- 
tain, December  191 5. 

Wilfield  B.  Hobson,  53  Walnut  St.,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

World  War. 
Thomas  D.  James,  816  W.  Main  Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Veterinarian  for  the  Hudson  Coal  Co.  General  practice.  World 
War  2d  Lt.,  Captain,  Major. 
♦Frederick  S.  Jones,  Rockefeller  Institute,  Dept.  of  Animal  Pa- 
thology, Princeton,  N.  J. 

Research  in  Animal  Pathology  20  years.  Instructor  Cornell  Uni- 
versity 1 9  ID- 1 3. 
Gerrit  P.  Judd,  128  Mill  Creek  Rd.,  Ardmore,  Pa. 

James  G.  Kerr,  860  Fanin  St.,  Beaumont,  Tex. 
General  practice.  House  surgeon  U.  of  P.  1908-09. 
*J.  M.  Lawrence 
*J.  A.  McCluskey 
♦W.  McHenry 
*Wm.  L.  Mebane 
*A.  M.  Mecray 

John  J.  Pardue,  250  S.  Burnett  St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
General  practice. 

Edward  A.  Parker,  Jr.,  V.M.D.,  M.D.,  2002  Spruce  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Graduate  Temple  University,  Medical  School.  Practicing  medi- 
cine. 
Benjamin  Price,  439  N.  Walnut  St.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

General  practice. 
Edward  T.  Ryan,  8  Coolidge  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Small    animal    practice.    Veterinarian   Massachusetts   State    Police 
I  St  Lt. 
Thomas  Shields,  Towson,  Md. 

General  practice. 
Arthur  R.  Smith,  4741  Military  Rd.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Federal  B.A.I.  since  December   1908.  Inspector  in  Charge,  meat 
inspection,  District  of  Columbia. 

*F.  H.  Smith 
Juan  C.  Tomquist,  Sarmiento  459,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine 

Republic,  S.  A. 


•  Deceased. 
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►J.  B.  Taylor 

Samuel  G.  Welsh,  249  Centre  St.,  Drifton,  Pa. 

Retired  from  the  profession. 

CLASS  OF  1909 

Lionel  Adams,  State  House,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

Federal  B.A.I.  since  March  1910.  Charge  of  T.  B.  eradication. 
Harry  W.  Barnard,  529  E.  King  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

General  practice.  Secretary  of  the  State  Examining  Board. 

Bruce  Blair,  350  Lafayette  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Small  animal  practice. 

E.  T.  Booth,  5009  Willows  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

General  practice.  Instructor  in  Anatomy,  U.  of  P.  1909-32.  Assistant 
Professor  Anatomy  since  1933. 
Edward  A.  Cahill,  3109  Gillham  Plaza,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

President  Allied  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Edward  C.  Campbell,  1 24  State  House,  Boston,  Mass. 
Samuel  Coane,  1841  Greenwood  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Real  estate  1909-34.  Small  animal  practice. 

William  A.  Cooke,  Jr.,  2057  Parish  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

General    practice    and    small    animal    hospital.  Veterinarian    to 
Women's  S.P.C.A. 
Harry  C.  Crawford,  36  Massachusetts  Blvd.,  Bellerose,  N.  Y. 

General  practice.  World  War  2d   Lt. 
Raymond  A.  Devlin,  loio  N.  64th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

General  practice  10  years.  City  Bureau  of  Health.  Meat  and  Cattle 
Inspector  since   191 9.  World  War  2d  Lt. 

Thomas  A.  Doyle,  16  Wilson  St.,  Natick,  Mass. 

General  practice. 
Harry  M.  Farley,  Milnesville,  Pa. 

General  practice. 

Garland  E.  Finney,  Parkesley,  Va. 

General  practice  and  training  race  horses. 

Hugh  L.  Fry,  3-4  War  Memorial  Bldg.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

General  practice  1909-14.  Federal  B.A.L  since  February  1914 
Inspector  in  Charge.  T.  B.  eradication  and  Hog  Cholera  control 
work. 

Marcus  M.  Fulton,    1782   Palace  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.    (Mail 
returned) 

John  J.  Graham,  43   E.  Bringhurst  St.,  Germantown,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

General  practice  and  small  animal  hospital.  World  War. 

•  Deceased. 
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Samuel  F.  Griesemer,  5928  Pulaski  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

General  practice  1909-10.  Deputy  State  Veterinarian  of  Montana 
1911-13.  Ranch  foreman  1914-16.  Federal  B.A.I.  1916.  World  War 
1917-private.  Discharged  March   i9i9-2d  Lt. 

Frederick  H.  Hartenstein,  New  Freedom,  Pa. 

General  practice.  t^,  -i   j  1   u-      t> 

William  H.  Hoedt,  4909  Kingsessmg  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 

Federal  B.A.I.  ^ 

James  C.  Homer,  c/o  H.  K.  Mulford  Co.,  Glenolden,  Pa. 

General  practice  10  years.  Mulford  Biological  Production  Co. 

Arthur  S.  Houchin,  Nev^ark,  Del. 

General  practice.  j    /^  rr 

Harry  H.  Howe,  3505  Kempton  Ave.,  Oakland,  Calit. 

Meat  Inspector,  Health  Dept.,  City  of  Oakland.  World  War  Cap- 
tain. House  surgeon  U.  of  P.  1909-     , 

David  W.  Hughes,  Cor.  Fulton  &  Irwin  Sts.,  KnoxviUe,  Tenn. 

Retired  to  engage  in  trucking. 
♦Jesse  F.  Humphreville 
Harry  W.  Jakeman,  71  Lavell  Road,  Watertown,  Mass. 

Field   and   laboratory   diagnostic   work.   Manager   Pitman   Moore 
Co.,   New   England   States.   Previously    University   of   Nevada   re- 
search and  teaching.  State  Pathologist  4  years. 
Wm.  J.  Lee,  6935  Paschall  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery,  Veterinary  School,  U.  of  P.  Gen- 
eral Practice.  .        t.m-  1 

Harry  F.  Leighton,  794  Perry  St.,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

H.  K.  Mulford  Co.  1911-12;  1912-13  Pennsylvania  State  B.A.I. ; 
1917-18  Federal  B.A.I.  General  practice  and  small  animal  hospital. 
Ph.G.,  Temple  University  1922. 

C.  V.  Lowe,  42nd  &  Halstead  Sts.,  Chicago,  111.  (Mail  returned) 
James  F.  Lynett,  248  Wyoming  Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

General  practice. 

Salvador  Moncada,  Central  America.   (Mail  returned) 
Warren  B.  Piersol,  New  Holland,  Pa. 

General  practice. 

♦I.  B.  Powell 
Edward  Records,  University  of  Nevada,  Reno,  Nev. 

Research  University  of  Nevada  19  years.  Professor  of  Veterinary 
Science  and  Director  of  State  Swine  Control.  Executive  officer, 
State  Board  of  Stock  Commissioners. 

•H.  E.  Ruch 
♦R.  C.  Sartwell 
Edwin  D.  Schrock,  Sarona,  Wis. 

General  practice.  World  War  ist  Lt. 


•  Deceased. 
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Charles  H.  Schultz,  20  W.  Superior  St.,  Chicago,  lU.  (Mail  re- 
turned) ^       .        _,  ,., 
Henry  L.  Sommer,  12 10  Steiner  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cahf. 

U   S  Armv  1914-20:  World  War  ist  Lt.  Special  course  in  Proto- 
zoology atTe  Udver^ity  of  Philippines.  .  years  in  human  mete 
at  xlmple  University  19.2.  General  practice  small  ammal  hospital. 
Rudolph  Spang,  Front  St.,  Aberdeen,  Md. 

Drug  business. 

•James  Walter  Thomas 
George  T.  Van  Buskirk,  26  N.  York  Road,  Willow  Grove,  Pa. 
General  practice  1909-17-  Demonstrator  Anatomy  U.  of  P.  1908-18. 
Federal   B.A.I.   since   October    1917.   ,  ^         ,  t>^ 

Walter  G.  White,  116  W.  Baltimore  Ave.,  Lansdowne  Pa. 

General  practice.  Agriculture  and  banking.  World  War  Major. 

CLASS  OF  1 9 10 

Qodoaldo  A.  Arias,  16  R.  Almendares,  Marianao,  Havana,  Cuba 
Louis  E.  Baxter,  7  Seney  Drive,  BemardsviUe,  N.  J. 

General  practice,  farming  and  breeding  pure  bred  Jersey  cattle. 
World  War  2d  Lt. 

Hugh  W.  Barnes,  R.F.D.  No.  i,  Thompson,  Pa. 

General  practice.  „      „,       ,        t      » 

Joseph  D.  Cecil,  3.4  Jefferson  St.,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

General  practice.  ^ 

Frederick  Chandler,  70  N.  Mam  St.,  Miners  Mills,  Pa. 

General  practice.  House  surgeon  U.  of  P.  1910-11. 
Benjamin  P.  Chodos,  229  E.  Gay  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

MatthfrtdTelly,  c/o  Qty  Health  Dept.,  Salt  Lake  Gty, 

Utah 

General  practice. 

F.  G.  Cuervo.  (No  address) 

Frederick  E.  Davis,  224  E.  Main  St.,  Nanacoke,  Pa. 

Joscphi^'cJt^^^^^     Lancaster  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

General  practice.  World  War  ist  Lt. 
Earnest  E.  Gibbs,  Saco,  Me. 

General  practice.  ,.,,.,  n 

Wm.  S.  Gimper,  c/o  B.A.L,  Harnsburg,  Pa. 

State  B.A.I. 
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Arthur  D.  Goldhaft,  330  Landes  Ave.,  Vineland,  N.  J.,  Box  248. 
Health  officer,  meat  and  cattle  inspector.  Biological  poultry  prep- 

Johirj"*Griffith,  109  Baylson  St.,  Bradford,  Pa. 

General  practice.  ™  .,   j  1  l-     t>» 

Benjamin  Gunner,  4823  Pierce  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Retired  from  profession-Bums  Detective  Agency. 
H.  Preston  Hoskins,  221  N.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

General  nractice  loio-ii.  University  of  Minnesota  Asswtant  Pro- 
feSr  Si?.6  Rese^ch-Parke  Dav^  Co.  Veterinary  Pathologist 
S  Bac?eriologist  .9i6-«.  Secretary  of  AA^.M.A.  since  i^iz. 

Waiiam  H.  Ivens,  5328  Haverford  Ave.,  PhU^delphia  Pa 

General  practice.  City  Veterinarian.  Dept.  of  Public  Works,  PhUa- 

Tohn^ j!'jacldey,'743  W.  Raymond  St.,  Compton,  Calif. 

Teaching  Junior  CoUege  Compton;  Instructor  Zoology  and  Bac- 

Eldofll^Yoblein.  Jr.,  177  Livingston  Ave.,  New  Brunswick, 

N.J. 
John  ^McDoMugh,  59*  and  Elmwood  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

General  practice.  World  War  2d  Lt. 

Myron  E.  Maddocks,  7  School  St.,  Augusta,  Me. 

General  practice.  City  Milk  Inspector   12  years. 

David  D.  Mancill,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

General  practice.  t-i    u  ,   t»» 

Vincent  C  Moyer,  24  Linden  Dnve,  Upper  Darby,  Pa 

General  practice  7  years.  Dairv  inspector.  (Supplee-WiUs-Jones.) 

Herbert  M.  Murphy,  Salisbury,  Md. 

General  practice. 
Chas.  Newton,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Retired  from  profession.  In  the  wholesale  egg  business. 

Timothy  F.  O'Dea,  10  Park  Place,  Mornstown,  N.  J. 

Graduated  in  Dentistry  U.  of  P.,  pracucing  dentistry.  World  War. 
Rank-ist  Lt.,  Captain.  ^ 

Walter  G.  Parker,  Clarks  Summit,  Fa. 

General  practice.  ^  ,    ,         ,  r> 

Thomas  J.  Quinn,  3  Bailey  Rd.,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 

General  practice.  World  War   ist  Lt. 

Walter  Roberts,  126  N.  Laurel  St.,  Hazleton,  Fa. 

General  practice.  t^,  .,   j  i   t_-     t* 

J.  N.  Rosenberger,  431  S.  51st  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

General  practice.  ^      ^^     1        -n      t» 

George  T.  Smith,  224  E.  Water  St.,  HughesviUe,  Pa. 
General  practice. 
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John  H.  Winstanley,  1 19  S.  37*  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

State  B.A.L  Agent  in  Charge.      ^,  ,  ^  .,  ^.    j 
Howard  E.  Winter,  27  Craig  Place,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

General  practice. 
Maurice  Zurkow,  Dover,  Del. 
General  practice. 

X 

CLASS  OF  191 1 

•Robert  Archibald 
Miller  F.  Barnes,  140  Walnut  St.,  Lemoyne,  Pa. 

House  surgeon  U.  of  P.  1911-"-  General  practice  '9«-'3-  « 
sylvania  State  B.A.I.  Researcli-Bang's  Disease,  Rabies.  Chief  of 
Laboratory   20   years. 
•Martin  Bredt 

Frederick  F.  Caughman,  1027  Lady  St.,  Columbia,  &.  L-. 
Small  animal  practice.  ,-,,»» 

Bernard  M.  Collins,  46  West  St.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
HerbeSTh1.Stcooke,  1249  N.  z8th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Small  animal  practice.  World  War. 

Louie  C.  Christenson,  Slayton,  Minn. 

In  office  of  Recorder  of  Deeds.  t>ui  j  i   u-      t>« 

Walter  J.  Crocker,  5909  Chnstian  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Laboratory,  PhUadelphia  General  Hospital.  Professor  Bacteriology 
and  Pathology  1917-1920  U.  of  P.  Wash- 

Edward  M.  Curley,  c/o  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army,  Wasn 

'""^cL^Jl^practice   6   years.   M.S.,   degree   at   Cornell   University, 
World  War  Captain,  Army  veterinarian,  Major. 
»Wm.  J.  Deegan 
Ernest  C.  Deubler,  Indian  Rock  Farm,  Newtown,  Pa. 

Cattle  practice,  specializing  sterUity  and  abortion,  breeding  dis- 
eases  of  large  animals.  Farm  manager. 

•Ralph  H.  Fessler 
Phil.  H.  Fulstow,  99  W.  Main  St.,  Norwalk,  Ohio 

General  practice  14  years.  Retired  from  profession.  World  War 
Captain.  . 

Calvert  T.  Guilfoyle,  Douglas,  Anz. 

General  practice.  World  War  id  Lt. 

Henry  H.  Haigh,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  c/o  B.A.L 

New  Jersey  B.A.L  World  War  Captam. 
•  Deceased. 
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James  B.  Hardenbergh.  21  Gifford  Ave    J^-^  ^ity;  ^^ J;,,„, 
Left  the  profession   1921.  Pennsylvania  B.A.I.   i9»    7-  ^"^^ 
of  Uborato^  .9.4-.7,  Instructor  in  Bactenology  .9U-«7.  U.  of  P. 
World  War  ist  Lt.,  Captam.  .  -vt  H 

Leonard  R.  Haubrich,  R.F.D.  No.  2,  Claremont,  N.  H. 

General  practice.  State  and  City  milk  inspector.  Speaahzing  m  con- 
tagious disLes.  Assistant  State   Vetermanann   years. 
Henry  E.  Hess,  107  Wyoming  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

United  States  Army  ist  Lt.,  Major. 
Walter  S  Hileman,  913  Rebecca  Ave.,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 
^General  practice  .  years.  Federal  B.A.L  smce  November  X9«3. 
John  G.  Hopper,  7  Norton  St.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Retired  from  profession.  World  War. 

Cheston  M.  Hoskins,  3438  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

General  practice  and  Small  Animal  Hospital. 

Joseph  Irons,  Nephi,  Utah 

General  practice. 
John  F.  Kane,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

General  practice. 

^B^a^nTMcInnes,  V.M.D.,  M.D.,  57  Queen  St.,  Charleston, 

^'  ^General  practice  of  medicine  and  public  health  work. 
Franklin  J.  Maurer,  28  Peck  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Federal  B.A.I.  since   August    1919- 
t»V.  A.  Moore 
Calvin  W.  Moyer,  723  W.  Broad  St.,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

General  practice. 
Flwin  S  Norton,  2:107  28th  Ave.,  Meridian,  Miss. 
"^        G;n!rrprlce   19.1-3.  County  Health  Dept.  Milk  and  Meat 

Ira  s"poper53i  Bumham  Rd.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

General  practice. 
•R.  S.  Reifsnyder  ,,     :,  ^j      n    .„j 

William  C.  Ring,  62  Albert  St.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand 

General  prLce,  fanning.  County  Director.  World  War  Captain. 

Mar^fn  SV^er'  1636  N.  Verdugo  Rd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

*D.  M.  Saxe 
Meyer  S.  Schwartz  (Mail  returned) 


•  Deceased. 
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William  H.  Shannon,  10  Trescott  St.,  ^'^^^^f^'^^Tv.^.i^ 
Engaged  along  veterinary  lines,  practice  of  law.  State  Vetermary 

WarSl^hoolT.^ Sad;;  tu  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C 
aaren'^cf  a  KVst  W^m  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington, 

^'  ^'ederal  B.A.I,  as  Associate  Veterinarian,   Pathological   Division. 
Medical  Reserve  Corps  World  War. 

Cecil  H.  Stevens,  232  Washington  St.,  Missoula,  Mont. 

General  practice  and  Deputy  State  Vetermarian 

E  L  Stubbs,  39th  St.,  &  Woodland  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa_ 

General  prLice  .9U-.J.  State  Farm  'PiJ-- Jennsylvan.  S«te 

Laboratory^9-8^^D^ec^,°/„^LaS^y  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
t^S-^rSsso;  Veterin^  Pathology  1950  U.  of  P.    World  War 

WiUiam  L.  Tremper,  FuUerton,  Md.   ^        ^         _     ^    „,., 
Trank  G.  Whitehead,  923  St.  Helen  Ave.,  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 
State  Livestock  Inspector. 

CLASS  OF  191 2 
Benjamin  M.  Beattie,  42  Commerce  St.,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 
EdwardTXS:'4Mo  York  Rd.,  Philadelphia  Pa 

General  practice.  Supervising  Food  Inspector   Phdadelphia. 

VreA  Boerner%4o^  Huey  Ave.,  Drexel  Hill,  Fa. 
^'"^   Bac  erSolJ  aid  ClinL  Pathology.  Medical  School  and  Gradu- 
School  of  Medicine  and  Graduate  Hospital,  U.  of  P.  Assistant  rro 

Johntr  Boy!:r763  N.  43rd  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Coal  and  ice  business. 

'Sc  SS,  B„»os  Aira,  Argendne  Republic.  S.  A. 

(Mail  returned) 

•B.  F.  Carter  „      , ,        •     vr  v 

T^Kn  H  narrow   Tr.  0  Adriance  Ave.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  \. 
^^^     G;n^rrplctie.  Food  and  Milk  Inspector.  Poughkeepsie.  World 

War  id  Lt.  -^.    , 

L  Blake  Davis,  Box  167,  Clementon,  N.  J. 

Guy  R  DfnnrS'N.  Union  Ave.,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 

General  practice. 
•  Deceased. 
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Paul  F.  Devine,  Newark,  N.  J. 

General  practice.  ,  „.  ^^  v 
Tames  T.  Dolan,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 
•■  Lederle  Laboratories-Hog  Cholera  P^od«c«on 

Tj  ,„u  X  Fmes   loo  Wentworth  St.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
"''     Pr^^Stice'sL  animal  hosoital    Massach^etts  State  Vet- 
eran. Lalth  ofEcer.o  Y.^'-'- World  W^f^L^ 
Amnia  A  Feist,  1046  University  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
^"^^  Getrd  Factict  and  smaU  animal  hospital.  House  surgeon.  U. 

of  P.,  191 2-1  J.  World  War  Captam. 
•M.  P.  Fiedler  _.       .,,     „ 

Augustus  M.  Fisher,  108  N.  Franklin  St.,  Titusville,  Pa. 

James?  m^^X^Dt^e:^-  Ave.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Ross  f  Greenwood:  5-  Mentor  Ave.,  PainesvUle,  Ohio 

General  practice.  World  War  Captam. 
Charles  W.  Gwinner,  St.  Claur,  Fa. 

General  practice.  World  War  Major. 
Joseph  EHae'nn,  343  Bourse  Bldg.,  Phi  adelphia.  Pa. 

Retired  from  profession.  World  War  2d  Lt 

Peter  l!  Haley,  Jr.,  3733  Market  St.,  Phdadelphia.  Pa. 

General  practice. 
•Malcolm  J.  Harkins  (2d  Lt.) 

William  H.  Haskell,  P.  O.  Box  669,  Beaumont,  Tex. 

T  r     W^HeTbott'^uM  N.  Marshall  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
J"'"%^;u"a:tr;rl^ce,  smaU  animal  h^i^^  Wojd  War  .st  Lt. 

Moore  B.  Herron,  .21  S.  Central  Ave.,  Canonsburg,  Pa. 

General  practice. 
Edgar  C.  Howell,  Bishop,  Calif. 
General  practice. 

Isaac  H.  Kauffman,  Court  St.,  Houlton,  Me. 

Federal  B.A.I.  World  War  ist  Lt. 
James  M.  Kingston,  267  Corey  Rd.  Allston,  Mass. 

Dept.  of  Health.  World  War  ist  Lt. 
Fred  S.  Klein,  Shenandoah,  Pa. 

Practicing  medicine.  World  War  Captam. 

•  Deceased. 
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MeUis  E.  Kuehner,  Stony  Run,  Pa. 

General  practice. 
*  John  W.  Linberg 
Harry  J.  Little,  515  Market  St.,  Wilhamsport,  Pa. 

General  practice,   small   animal  hospital. 

Bemar?McGroarty,  "40  Markley  St.,  Nornstown,  Pa. 

H    K    Mulford   Bioloffical   Laboratory. 

William  McGroarty,  BootWyn  Pa  eradication. 

Federal  B.A.I.  Pennsylvania  State  B.A.l.-Bovine  ^  •  ^-  ^ 

Hiram  MMichner,  N.  kin  St.,  North  Wales,  Pa. 

DanielTMiE  madelphia.  Pa.  (Mail  returned) 
u.rr^T  R  Mitchell  Q84  E.  Orange  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
"""■^pL^JSnia  B.Il  .0  years.  Lcaster  City  Milk  Control.  Bureau 

of  Health  8  years.  World  War  id  Lt. 
Tra  MitVeSg,  8i6  Penn  Ave.,  HoUidaysburg,  Pa. 

Penn^vania  State  B.A.L-Control  of  Infectious  Diseases.  Agent  m 

Charge.  .  jy 

Henry  C.  Moyer,  Blooming  Glen,  Fa. 
General  practice. 

*E.  W.  Mumma 
rViarles  O  Neuhaus,  Churchville,  Pa.  ^        , 

Pe°n;^^^^^^^  StJte  B.A.L-Senior  Field  Veterinarian.  General  prac- 

Murray  E.  Patrick,  3^9  Harrison  Ave.,  Greensburg,  Pa. 

General  practice.  t»  t-v   -vt 

Manin  L.  Quigley,  Canton,  Ohio,  R.D.  No.  4. 

°'      ^TpLJ,  ye».  Frf.rf  BA.I.  »=.  M.,oh  „.,.  to- 

spector   in   charge.         ,      .    „ 
Lambert  T.  Rogers,  Stamford,  Conn. 

General  practice.  World  War  2d  Lt.  - 

Peter  F.  Run/on,  i  .4  W.  Main  St..  Freehold,  N.  J. 

General  practice,  Mayor. 
*A.  W.  Schnell 

•  Deceased. 
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Franklin  F.  Shue,  Baltimore  St.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

General  practice.  _ 

Frederick  G.  Steinbach,  121  E.  Cardinal  Rd.,  Wildwood  Crest, 

N.J. 

General  practice.  World  War  2d  Lt. 

Frank  W.  Taylor,  Ridgely,  Md. 

Supplee-Wnis-Jones  Milk  Co.  World  War  ist  Lt. 
Philip  Wendkos,  509  Cooper  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Practicing  law. 

*H.  G.  Wemtz 
Henry  B.  Wescott,  1008  Congress  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

General  practice. 

Henry  J.  Whiteman,  736  Chestnut  St.,  Latrobe,  Pa. 

Publisher  and  Editor,  Latrobe  Bulletin.  World  War. 

CLASS  OF  191 3 

Ernest  F.  Ahnert,  324  Baden  Ave.,  S.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

General  practice. 
EUery  M.  Aldrich,  26  Harriet  Ave.,  Belmont,  Mass. 

General  practice  3  years.  Federal  B.A.L  17  years  Assistant  Vet- 
erinarian. 
Harry  B.  Balthaser,  4903  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Small  animal  practice;  Municipal  Meat  and  Catde  Inspector  Phila- 
delphia. House  Surgeon,  U.  ot  P.  1913-14-  World  War  ist  Lt., 
Captain. 

*0.  C.  Bardes,  World  War  2nd  Lt. 
Edward  L.  Belloff,  2nd  Ave.,  Highland  Park,  N.  J. 

General  practice.  ^ 

Harry  F.  Broude,  316  S.  Maclay  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Small  animal  practice.  World  War   ist  Lt. 
Edgar  C.  Cleveland,  Jr.,  50  Jefferson  St.,  Cattaraugus,  N.  Y. 

General  practice,  specializing  in  sterility  and  milk  hygiene.  Public 
School  Director.  ,  ,   ,  .      t* 

Samuel  Corn,  5518  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Small  animal  practice. 

Hugh  F.  Dailey,  180  Longwood  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Director,  Angell  Memorial  Hospital  20  years.  World  War  2nd  Lt. 

Carl  F.  Davis,  672  Prospect  Ave.,  Rumford,  Me. 

General  practice. 

Miles  R.  Derk,  Jersey  Shore,  Pa. 

General  practice. 

•  Deceased. 
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John  T.  E.  Dinvi^oodie,  Fargo,  N.  D. 

Extension   veterinarian.   Agricultural   CoUege,   Fargo. 

Michael  E.  Donohue,  Jr.,  28th  &  Thompson  Sts.,  Philadelphia, 

Pa. 

City   Veterinarian.   U.S.N.,   World   War. 
Joseph  V.  Doming,  Shamokin,  Pa. 

Municipal  Meat  Inspector. 

Alfred  C.  Edwards,  R.F.D.  No.  8,  Erie,  Pa. 

General  practice  four  years.  Federal  B.A.L,  Assistant  Veterinarian. 
Richard  C.  Edwards,  Quarryville,  Pa. 

General  practice. 

Richard  H.  Folsom,  Plum  Qty,  Wis. 

General  practice.  World  War  Captain. 
Francis  J.  Friel,  Latrobe,  Pa. 

General  practice. 

J.  Earl  GilfiUan,  Galena,  Md. 

General   practice.   World   War    2nd   Lt.  ,,.    ,  . 

William  S.  Gochenour,  705  Vamum  St.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

General  practice  1913-15-  Federal  B.A.L  1915.  Senior  Veterinarian, 
Pathological  Division,  Investigation  of  Animal  Diseases. 

George  E.  Harry,  1 39  Lincoln  Ave.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

General  practice. 
Carl  F.  Hofstrand,  Brinsmade,  N.  D. 

General  practice. 
Harland  S.  Irish,  So.  Windham,  Me. 

World  War  2nd  Lt. 
Harry  T.  Johnston,  New  London,  Conn. 

General  practice.  0      t>      j-        t> 

George  R.  H.  Kauffman,  1020  Chestnut  St.,  Reading,  Fa. 

World  War.  tm  -,   j  1   u-      n 

Samuel  W.  Lens,  5305  Lebanon  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 
Charles  J.  McAnulty,  10  N.  Wyoming  Ave.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
SmaU   animal  practice   and   dog   judging.   World   War    ist   Lt., 

Captain.  t^t   v 

M.  H.  Milman,  15 18  Union  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Herman  N.  Moses,  5417  Lebanon  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Publishing  Business.  World  War  ist  Lt. 

Francis  R  Murphy,  635  Olney  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

General  practice.  Assistant  Food  Inspector,  Philadelphia.  World 
War  2d  Lt. 
Charles  W.  Reed,  Jr.,  Gibsonia,  Pa. 
World  War  ist  Lt. 
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Leo  J.  Roach,  Jr.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

General  practice.  World  War  ist  Lt. 
Forrest  C.  Romig,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

FrederTcrC.  Ruderi  58  Pleasant  St.,  Amherst,  Mass. 

General  practice.  Inspector  of  animals.  .     .    ^^   v 

Paul  Runge,  149  Hawthorne  Ave.,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  N.  \. 

Retired  from  profession. 
Robert  M.  Sarde,  Camden,  Del. 

General  practice.  Farming.  State  work.  Dover,  Del.  World  War 

Qar^nce^S^rTdij  West  zj*  St.,  WUmington,  Del. 

General  practice   19.3-14-  Federal  B.A.I.  smce   .9.4- 

Frank  Seidel,  5421  Hatfield  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
JacobTS^rBlt  New  York,  N.  Y.  (Mail  returned) 

Edrick  K.  Tingley,  Marietta,  Pa. 

Biological  products.  President  Gilliland  Laboratories. 
Simeon  Yetter,  402  y^  Pennsylvania  St.,  Huntington,  Pa. 

VeteSaJ  Su^plee-WiUs-Jones  Milk  Co.  World  War  .nd  Lt. 

CLASS  OF  1914 
Carl  C.  Aldrich,  29  No.  6ist  St.,  PhUadelphia,  Pa. 

General  prictice.  Graduate  Dentistry,  U.  of  P.  .9.9-  Pracucmg 
Dentistry.  . 

Jamie  Bague,  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico 

Sub-Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Labor. 

Edgar  J.  Balliet,  1950  Lincoln  Ave.,  Northampton,  Pa. 

General  practice.  World  War  2nd  Lt. 
J,  E.  Behney,  Fort  Reno,  Oklahoma 

U  S.  Army.  World  War  Captain,  Lt.  Col. 

Edward  A.  Benbrook,  2318  Baker  St.,  Ames,  Iowa 

Instructor  University  of  Pennsylvania,  i  year.  Instructor  and  As- 
,iiTS?of;isor  TveMS  at  Oklahoma  State  College.  Associate  Pro- 
f^^.  PrSr'a^d  head  of  Pathology  Department.  Iowa  State 

CharUsR  Bishop,  1906  Mulberry  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

General  practice  4  years.  Pemisylvania  B.A.I.  ,920-30  m  charge 
T.  B.  eradication.  World  War  Captain. 

Franklin  E.  Boyd,  Manheim,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  State  B.A.L  .9.4-1915-  General  pracace  ,9.5-9.8 
Federal  BA.L  .9,8-33  as  Assistant  Vetermarian. 
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WiUiam  Brod,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  B.A.I.,  Agent  in  Charge  .9  years^U.  S-^^Y  Cav- 
alry Hospital  Corps-Sergeant   .907-;o.  Wor W  War  Captam  V.  C. 
Edward  E.  Brosnan,  9  Duane  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

General  practice.  World  War  md  Lt. 
John  H.  Castor,  Corry,  Pa. 

Left  the  profession.  „      t  1  t)- 

Earl  C.  Cavanaugh,  200  Homer  St.,  Johnstown  Pa. 

General  practice  for  10  years.  Pennsylvania  B.A.L,  T.  B.  eradica 
tion  for  the  past  4  years.  World  War  ist  Lt. 

Edward  P.  Clark,  Intercourse,  Pa. 

General  practice.  «       a  i_  d 

Wiley  W.  Congdon,  1 1 1  North  St.,  Athens,  Fa. 
EugeneTeSor"';  Arch  St.,  N.S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

reneral  oractice.  World  War  Captain. 

Frederick  S  Hathaway,  c/o  Muskogee  Times-Democrat,  Musko- 
gee,  Okla. 
•    James  m!  He?rottw.  Burlington  St.,  Bordentown,  K  J. 

jamcb  ivi.  i.xv'         ,  ^^^r  of  Pnhlic  Works,  Bordentown.  Member 

ist  Lt.,  Captain,  Major. 
Samuel  T.  Howland,  Whitman,  Mass. 

WUliam  H  IcK  407  Lincoln  Ave.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
^^•Teatl  ^^^^^^^ZZ^l  StjSnrtet^i^:; 

^sXK.  o^  p!'' 9^;.  V"4'ian,  E.R^  S^uibbs  .  Sons. 
Harrv  C  Kutz,  1 7? 2  State  St.,  Harnsburg,  Fa. 
^Gener^  practice.  Federal  B.A.I.  Pennsylvania  B.A.L  Ass.unt  Chief 
T.  B.  Division.  World  War  ist  Lt. 
Edward  J.  Laing,  R.F.D.  No.  2,  Bristol,  Pa. 

General  practice.  World  War  ist  Lt. 
Tohn  B.  Lentz,  3  Dana  St,  Amherst,  Mass. 
^°'      Professor  Veterinary  ^iei..  U^^r.  State^ College.  U.  S. 

RalprB^:  LSr:;  t^^l:^  institute  L  Medical  Re- 
search,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Research. 
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PhiUp  J.  McCarthy,  uo  West  Abington  Ave.,  Chestnut  HUl, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

General  practice.  World  War  ist  Lt. 
Francis  X.  Maguire,  E.  Wapole,  Mass. 

General  practice.  VfoM  AVar  Capt^'T 
Henry  F.  Oelschlager  (no  mailing  address) 

HavenTpaT^o  Woodbury  Ave.,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Generd  practice.  State  and  City  Meat  Inspector. 

Charles  V.  Peace,  33  S.  5*  St.,  Coatesville,  Pa. 

General  practice. 

OswUl  B.  Rahn,  Morgantown,  Fa. 

General  practice. 
101 A-K.  World  War  ist  Lt.  -,  , 

Arthu^C  wtnefT;    M™^^^^^^^  P-  , 

^"'"GSe^1ra:ti'cet.l  years.  «-  anj  Fede.d  .etennary  .ork. 

Senior  Field  Veterinarian  j  years.  World  War  ist  Lt. 
Harry  D.  Wilkinson,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 
General  practice.  _, 

Howard  R.  Wise,  Qty  Hall,  Readmg,  Pa. 

General  practice.  World  War  ist  Lt. 

•H.  A.  Yahn 

CLASS  OF  1915 

World  War  ind  Lt. 

John  R.  Bender,  Lititz,  Pa. 

General  practice. 
Dwight  H.  Bennett,  San  Angelo,  Tex. 

Uo.,Sm^"'}  G'«"  S,.,  PhiUdelphi,,  P..  (M.a  r.. 
eS'f.  0.«y,  J«4  Linden  St..  F  JI  Kvcr,  Mass. 

World  War  2nd  Lt. 

•  Deceased. 
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Tume*;  W  Crouse,  Sussex,  N.  J.  ^ 

•'  New  jLsey  B.A.L  iz  years.  U.  S.  Army  R/^^,^,  4  years.  Cap- 

tain. World  W  Captain.'House  Surgeon,  U.  of  P.,  .9>5-6. 
R  S.  Detwiler,  14  No.  8th  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 

General  Mactice.  World  War  znd  Lt.,  CaP^m 
Bernard  J.  Dr^let,  .41  N.  5th  St.,  Newark,  ^.  J. 

Natha?^3lSr:6-io"r.:K:  ailtd^lphrP^.  (Mail  re. 

^^^Tl^GSelrerseU  ^-^^^^^^1^''  ^^"" 
Colombian  Government  Service.  World  War  ist  Lt. 

^^-TeLfal  ^  ?y:raeSy  B.A.L  ..S-».  Retired  from 

RichariTSead,  418  Barnard  St.,  West  Chester,  Pa 
Insp  c"r,  Weyland  Packing  Co   WorldWf  .st  Lt. 

George  D.  Homanf  R.F.D.  No.  z,  Berlin,  N.  J. 
Federal  B.A.L,   assistant  vetermarian. 

George  W.  Johnson,  New  Kensmgton,  Pa. 

H„w,SM!'SSner,  ,6.,  Woodcres,  Ave.,  PhWelpto,  P. 

Pennsylvania  B.A.I. 

Frank  T.  Kocher,  Espy,  Pa. 
Tho„^dlEr8.<^  S.  56*  St.,  Phikdelphi.,  P.. 

World  War  ist  Lt. 

Braden  M.  Lyon,  Pearl  River,  N.  \. 

Lederle  Antitoxin  Laboratories. 

Levi  E.  Maddocks,  ii  Bearce  Ave.,  Lewiston,  Me. 
ThomrW  tu^crS^S  Wmia^ i:';-Sioux  City,  Iowa 
^^^Bio^gicf iJSicts  Ued  Laboratories)   W<^d  War  ist  Lt. 

Harry  B.  ^o^on^^^^-J^l^^TJ^  ,„^ector  and 
,   K'"l"L''D"cto     W^lk  War   ist  Lt..  Captain. 

o  /fn^H  ^chneTdeJ;  .80  Longwood  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Rudolph  H.  bcnneiaer,  lou         &  world  War  ist  Lt. 

kngell  Memorial  Animal  "^^P""^  f '"^JiSure,  Pa. 

T»r  v^,,in  fihpcV\er   i6<<  Laketon  Rd.,  WiiKinsourg,  ra. 

W.  Erwin  bheckier,  '"SS  j^  League.  Pitts- 

Small  animal  pracace.  ""^.''^'^'^vS^  Hospital  i9i7-i8-.9- 
burgh.  Pa.  House  surgeon.  U.  of  F.  vetermary         f 

World  War  2nd  Lt. 
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Charles  J.  Simmons,  1612  S.  8th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
World  War  2nd  Lt. 

H.  Chester  Vander  Roest,  393  Central  Ave.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Small  animal  practice  and  hospital.  World  War  Captain. 

Clifford  C.  Whitney,  Fort  Meyer,  Va. 

General  practice  3  years.  In  U.  S.  Army  since  1917.  Lt.  Col.  1933. 

CLASS  OF  1916 


Victor  Ballou,  Fayetteville,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  B.A.I.  fruit  farming.  World  War  ist  Lt.  (Artillery). 

*G.  K.  Bartholomew,  World  War,  ist  Lt. 
Peter  B.  Brown,  222  E.  Main  St.,  Meriden,  Conn. 

General  practice. 

Walter  Campbell,  203  Broadway,  Bel  Air,  Md. 

General  practice.  World  War  ist  Lt. 
Jesse  D.  Derrick,  Ft.  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Army  Veterinary  Service,  Food  Inspection.  World  War  Major, 
Lt.  Col.  V.  C.  July  1933.  Philippine  Islands,  two  years. 

Joseph  De  Vita,  621  Chapel  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

General  practice. 

Herman  Elgart,  1928  S.  4th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

General  practice. 
Ira  L.  Fridirici,  Orwigsburg,  Pa. 

General  practice. 
George  W.  Grim,  Lancaster  Ave.,  Ardmore,  Pa. 

Milk  Control  officer.  World  War  ist  Lt.,  Captain. 

Morgan  L.  Hannahs,  127  Park  Ave.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
General  practice  and  milk  business.  World  War  ist  Lt. 
John  G.  Hardenbergh,  Jr.,  166  Jefferson  Rd.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Milk  Control   (Borden  &  Co.).  Six  years  with  Mayo  Foundation 
for  Medical  research.  New  Jersey  B.A.L  6  months.  World  War 
ist  Lt. 

Drew  S.  Harper,  Snow  Hill,  N.  C. 

General  practice. 
David  S.  Helm,  Jr.,  514  Spruce  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Small  animal  practice.  Department  of  Health,  Poultry  Inspector. 
Walter  K.  Herbott  (No  mailing  address) 

World  War.  ist  Lt. 
Vernon  A.  Holby,  49  Mulberry  Rd.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

New  Jersey  B.A.I.  six  years.  Retired.  World  War  2nd  Lt. 
Raymond  S.  Huff,  Newton,  N.  J. 

General  Practice.  World  War  2nd  Lt. 


*  Deceased. 
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M.  L.  Hutchins,  336  Market  St.,  Sunbury,  Pa. 

General  practice  2  years.  Field  work  T.  B.  eradication  Pennsyl- 
vania B.A.I.  5  years.  Meat  Inspection  B.A.I.  T.  B.  eradication  Fed- 
eral B.A.I.  18  months.  District  agent  Pennsylvania  B.A.I.  4  years. 
World  War  2nd  Lt. 

*W.  C.  Kreamer,  World  War,  2nd  Lt. 
*Elias  T.  Lau 
H.  N.  Lawrence,  Gainesville,  Fla. 

General  practice.  Meat  and  Milk  Inspector.  World  War  2nd  Lt. 
Herbert  F.  Lienhardt,  11 18  Bertrand  St.,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

Teaching  and  research  Kansas  State  College.  Professor  and  Head 
of  Department,  16  years.  World  War  2nd  Lt. 

Donald  J.  MacLeod,  629  N.  i6th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (Mail 

returned) 

World  War  2nd  Lt. 

Theodore  W.  McCuUough,  10 1  Crawford  Ave.,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

Left  the  profession.  World  War  ist  Lt. 
C.  G.  Mamprehian,  500  W.  45th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Federal  B.A.I,  meat  inspection.  World  War  2nd  Lt. 

Melvin  K.  Mann,  120  S.  Main  St.,  Philipsburg,  N.  J. 

New  Jersey  B.A.I.  State  Inspector. 

H.  M.  Martin,  39th  &  Woodland  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Research,  Universities  of  Nebraska  and  Wyoming.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Animal  Pathology  and  Parasitology  13  years.  Pennsylvania 
B.A.I.  Parasitologist  15  months.  Associate  Professor  of  Pathology  and 
Parasitology  2  years,  U.  of  P.  World  War  2nd  Lt. 
Howard  A.  Milo,  458  Ella  St.,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  B.A.I.,  Field  supervisor.  World  War  2nd  Lt. 
Joseph  G.  Moon,  1927  S.  17th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  State  B.A.L,  pathologist  and  parasitologist  12  years. 
Graduate  College,  U.  of  P.  191 2,  A.B.  Taught  Latin  and  Greek  for  one 
year  191 2-1 3.  Taught  Animal  Husbandry  1916-17,  U.  of  P.  Veterinary 
School.  Post  graduate  course  in  Bacteriology  and  Pathology  in  the 
Veterinary  School,  U.  of  P.  1919-20.  World  War  Captain. 
•C.  C.  Neal,  World  War,  2nd  Lt. 

Wm.  C.  Nickel,  166  S.  Main  St.,  Nazareth,  Pa. 

General  practice.  Coroner,  Northampton  County.  World  War 
ist  Lt.,  Captain. 

•Robert  W.  Peachin 
Myron  L.  Plumer,  14  Clinton  St.,  Newton,  N.  J. 

General  Practice.  World  War  2nd  Lt. 
William  PolicofT,  20  E.  Market  St.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Left  the  profession,  specializing  in  optometry.  St.  Thomas  College. 
Associate  Professor  of  Biology  3  years.  World  War  ist  Lt. 

*  Deceased. 
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Howard  C.  Rhodes,  59  Banks  St.,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 

Federal  B.A.I.  T.  B.  eradication.  Farming. 
John  V.  J.  Spielman,  47  E.  Main  St.,  Tornngton,  Conn. 

General  practice.  **      1    n    o        t^t       • 

Waiiam  A.  Steinbach,  Cor.  Church  &  Marshall  Sts.,  Norris- 
town,  Pa. 

General  practice. 
Isaac  V.  StoU,  Rome,  Pa. 

General  practice.  World  War  2nd  Lt. 
George  W.  Swanger,  R.F.D.  No.  5,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

General  practice.  World  War   ist  Lt.  .     ^.        t.,    y 

J.  Alexander  Webb,  141 1  Baltic  Ave.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Manager,  Abbott's  Dairies. 

Albert  J.  Welch,  42  Faneuil  St.,  Brighton,  Mass. 

General  practice.  World  War.  ist  Lt. 

Ray  O.  Whipple,  226  Walnut  St.,  Lemoyne,  Pa. 

General  practice  iVi  years.  Pennsylvania  B.A.I.,  Agent  in  Charge 
7  years.  World  War  ist  Lt. 
Edward  J.  Williams,  825  Mifflin  St.,  Huntington,  Pa. 

General  practice  iiVi  years.  Pennsylvania  B.A.I.  3/2  years.  World 
War  Captain. 
Emlen  Wood,  2109  Pine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

General  practice  1920-22.  Specializing  Medical  library,  history,  and 
veterinary  literature,  Supplee-Wills-Jones  Milk  Co.  1929-31-  Research 
fellowship  in  Bang  Disease,  U.  of  P.,  Vi  year.  Assistant  State  Veteri- 
narian, Columbia  and  Charleston,  S.  C,  2  years.  World  War  Captain. 

CLASS  OF  1917 

Qarkson  Addis,  CoUegeville,  Pa. 
General  practice. 

Adolpho  Alvarez,  College  of  Agriculture,  Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico 

Teaching  Veterinary  science. 

John  G.  Bailey,  7 1 1  E.  Broadway,  Milton,  Pa. 

General  practice.  World  War  ist  Lt. 

C.  T.  Beechwood,  Jr.,  Huntington  Valley,  Pa. 

World  War. 
Calvin  F.  Bennett,  119  E.  South  St.,  Corry,  Pa. 

General  practice.  World  War  ist  Lt. 

Floyd  F.  Buck,  Rural  Retreat,  Va. 

General  practice  and  fanning.  World  War  2nd  Lt. 

Everett  C.  Conant,  U.  S.  Army  Office 

World  War   ist  Lt.,  Captain. 
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John  J.  Connolly,  307  Philadelphia  St.,  Indiana,  Pa. 

General  practice.  World  War  Major. 
William  H.  Dean,  U.  S.  Army  officer,  Tientsin,  China 

World  War  ist  Lt.,  Captain,  Major. 
Lloyd  C.  Ewen,  U.  S.  Army,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex. 

World  War. 
Grant  R.  Fargus,  East  Greenville,  Pa. 

World  War  2nd  Lt. 

B.  Scott  Fritz,  29  E.  Main  St.,  Strasburg,  Pa. 

General  practice  3  years.  Pennsylvania  B.A.I.,  Breeding  12  years. 
World  War  ist  Lt.,  Captam. 

Oscar  E.  Gladfelter,  514  S.  George  St.,  York,  Pa. 

Small   animal   practice.   World   War   Captain. 

Jacob  L.  Hartman,  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa. 

U.  S.  Army  officer.  World  War  ist  Lt.,  Major. 
Joseph  W.  Hastings,  Cambridge,  Md. 

State  B.A.I.  World  War  ist  Lt. 
Charles  L  Hoch,  501  W.  21st  St.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

General  practice.  Detention  camp  during  World  War. 

Horace  Z,  Homer,  4  W.  Holby  St.,  Cranford,  N.  J. 

Left   the   profession.   World   War   Captain. 
Sven  E.  Isacson,  5036  Parker  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Entered  medical  profession.  Pathologist  in  charge  of  Laboratory, 
Omaha,  Neb. 

John  H.  Kintner,  U.  S.  Army,  Randolph  Field,  Tex. 

World  War  ist  Lt.,  Major. 
Harry  Kline,  437  Hudson  Bank,  Bayonne,  N.  Y. 

General  practice. 

Joseph  T.  Little,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

Small  animal  practice.  World  War  Captain. 

James  A.  McCallum,  Fort  Humphreys,  Va. 

U.  S.  Army  officer.  World  War  ist  Lt.,  Major. 

William  M.  McCarty,  Allenwood,  Pa. 

General  practice.  World  War. 
Bernard  R.  Mann,  1536  N.  8th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

General  practice.  World  War   ist  Lt. 
Robert  L.  Mason,  803  Euclid  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

William  J.  O'Connor,  431  Rivet  St.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

General  practice.  World  War  ist  Lt. 

Luther  S.  Peck,  6608  St.  Lawrence  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

World  War. 

Charles  B.  Shore,  6718  Wyncote  Ave.,  Oaklane,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

World  War  ist  Lt.  General  practice. 
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John  B.  Taylor,  91 1  7*  Ave.,  Brookings,  S.  D. 

Laboratory   work,   pathology   and   bacteriology,    State    College, 
Brookings,  S.  Dakota.  World  War  2nd  Lt. 

John  J.  Thomas,  301  Swan  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Meat  Hygiene.  World  War  2nd  Lt.  ^ 

Harvey  N.  Umbstaetter,  345  W.  2nd  St.,  Elyna,  Ohio 

General  practice. 

Jackson  R.  WUey,  236  E.  Clay  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  B.A.I.  World  War  2nd  Lt. 

CLASS  OF  1918 
Sherman  Ames,  129  Spring  Garden  St.,  Easton,  Pa. 

General  practice  14  years.  World  War. 
Russell  A.  Atchley,  Oxford,  Pa. 

General  practice,  4  years.  Federal  BA.L,  v^.^^^f^jPJ^'''^"' 
years.  Veterinarian  Abbott's  Aldemey  Dairies.  World  War. 
Lawrence  H.  Batchelder,  21  Academy  St.,  Presque  Isle,  Me. 

General  practice.  World  War. 

Arthur  H.  Bryan,  46  Raspe  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

General  practice.  World  War.  ^      „       ,     .„      n 

Constantine  M.  Christy,  33  Pickering  St.,  BrookviUe,  Pa. 

General  practice.  World  War. 

Joshua  Cohen,  1301  S.  5th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

General  practice  5  years.  Federal  B.A.L  Graduated  U.  of  P.  Dental 
School,  1925.  Practicing  dentistry.  World  War. 

R.  J.  Fortney,  517  E.  Main  St.,  Wellmgton,  Ohio 

General  practice.  World  War. 

George  A.  Frank,  800  Main  St.,  Highland,  111. 

St.  Louis  Dairy  Co.,  milk  control.  World  War. 
Gabriel  G.  Gil,  Colombia,  S.  A.  (Mail  returned) 
Joseph  G.  Goldenberg,  5308  W.  Berks  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

General  practice.  World  War. 

Charies  A.  Greenig,  Jr.,  501  Terrace  Ave.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Federal  B.A.I.,  T.  B.  eradication.  World  War. 

Howard  C.  Groff,  209  W.  Cherry  St.,  Gushing,  Okla. 

General  practice  and  operating  a  dairy.  World  War. 

David  A.  Heyne,  222  S.  57th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Federal  B.A.I.,  supervising  inspector.  World  War. 

John  P.  Homiller,  Hatboro,  Pa. 

General  practice.  World  War. 

Joseph  H.  Isherwood,  Jr.,  659  King  PhUip  St.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
General  practice.  World  War. 
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Frederick  H.  Kelly,  Goldfield,  lov^^a 

General  practice.  World  War. 

Kimball  M.  Kennedy,  9  N.  Main  St.,  Waterbury,  Vt. 

General  practice. 

Charies  H.  Kitselman,  Kansas  State  College,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

Professor  of  Agriculture  and  applied  science.  World  War. 

William  B.  Kohn,  4523  York  Rd.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Chemical   Manufacturing;   laboratory   equipment   and   chemicals. 
World  War. 

Ernest  G.  Lechner,  Red  Hill,  Pa. 

V  General  practice  5  years.  Milk  Hygiene.  World  War. 

Louis  Levinson,  Middletov^n,  Del. 

General  practice.  Mayor  Middletown,  Del.  Relief  Director  for 
Lower   New    Casde    County.   World   War. 
Walter  P.  Lynch,  Tovi^anda,  Pa. 

General  practice.  World  War. 

Charies  H.  McLaughlin,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

♦William  J.  Martin 
Francisco  G.  Menendez,  7  Linberg  St.,  Santurce,  Porto  Rico 

General  practice.  Federal  and  State  Inspection  work.  Agent  for 
U.  S.  B.A.I.  President  of  the  Board  of  Veterinary  Medical  Examiners 
of  Porto  Rico.  Veterinarian,  Racing  Association.  World  War. 

Frank  Nisley,  Jr.,  Hershey,  Pa. 

General  practice. 

Robert  J.  Potteiger,  Selinsgrove,  Pa. 

General  practice. 

Lisle  A.  Pratt,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

General  practice   11   years.  Pennsylvania  B.A.I.   2  years.  World 

War. 
Arthur  T.  Prescott,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

World  War. 

Norman  J.  Pyle,  S.  Serven  St.,  Peari  River,  N.  Y. 

Teaching  and  research,  Massachusetts  State  College.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, 7  years.  Lederle  Laboratories.  World  War. 
George  L.  Rothenberger,  Esteriy,  Pa. 

Veterinarian,  St.  Lawrence  Dairy  Co.  Dairy  and  podtry  farming. 
MHk  and  meat  inspection,  Reading,  ^Vz   years.  World  War. 
Joseph  B.  Rynkiewicz,  New  Bloomfield,  Perry  Co.,  Pa. 
Genersd  practice.  World  War. 

Roy  C.  Scott,  Baxter  Springs,  Kan. 

General  practice  3  years.  Lead  and  zinc  mining  and  land  manage- 
ment. World  War. 


•  Deceased. 
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George  D.  Sherrick,  399  Braddock  Ave.,  Uniontown  Pa. 

General  practice  10  years.  Field  veterinarian  Pennsylvania  B.A.I. 
World  War.  ^      ^      ,  i-      n 

John  P.  Shook,  1 1 19  Liberty  St.,  Franklin,  Pa. 

General  practice. 

Jacob  K.  Spare,  Moylan,  Pa. 

Left  the  profession.  World  War. 
Otto  Stader,  Jr.,  St.  Charles,  Ind. 
General  practice.  World  War. 
•H.  P.  Swift  ^.     .         .    ^.. 

John  M.  Tritschler,  12 17  Walnut  St.,  Oncinnati,  Ohio. 

General  practice.  ,  »,     ^         /^„m( 

Andrew  J.  Whitaker,  318  E.  Yosemite  Ave.,  Manteca,  Calif. 

General  practice. 

CLASS  OF  1919 
Roswell  P.  Balentine,  Mifflintown,  Pa. 

General  practice. 

H.  E.  Beister,  5 1 2  Lynn  Ave.,  Ames,  Iowa 

Pathology  and  parasitology.  Teaching  and  research  at  Iowa  State 
College;  instructor  2  years,  Assistant  Professor  11   years. 
John  C.  Corl  (No  address) 

CLASS  OF  1920 
Joseph  C.  Barney,  Tylertown,  Miss. 

Federal  B.A.I.,  tick  eradication. 

Clarence  E.  Bley,  1145  Madison  St.,  Chester,  Pa. 

Small  animal  practice.  City  meat  inspector. 

*J.  E.  Clark 
Nicholas  G.  Covington,  Pullman,  Wash. 

General  practice  7  years.  Teaching  and  research  in  Physiology 
and  Pharmacology,  Washington  State  CoUege.  Assistant  Professor 
for  12  years.  t>-     1         u    t> 

Roland  C.  Dayton,  Farbes  &  Stevenson  Sts.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Milk  Hygiene. 
Erwin  D.  Diehl,  Kintnersville,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  B.A.I.  laboratory  work.  General  practice. 
William  C.  Glockner,  507  Federal  Bldg.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

General  practice  one  year.  Federal  B.A.I.,  T.  B.  eradication. 

*  Deceased. 
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Henry  B.  Hannum,  R.D.  No.  3,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

General  practice  seven  years.  Pennsylvania  B.A.I.  Field  veteri- 
narian 4  years.  World  War.  •    r-v  ,  XT   T 
Louis  L  Helfand,  2915  Atlantic  Ave.  Atlanuc  City,  N.  J. 

Federal  B.A.I.  July  .9^0.  B.Sc.  Ohio  State  College,  Ph.G.  Temple 
University.  General  pracuce. 
Bailey  C.  McLean,  Hayne  Ave.,  Aiken,  b.  C. 

General  practice.  ,  „, ,       t.  •       tj 

Fordyce  H.  Melvin,  312  Federal  Bldg.,  Boise,  Ida. 

Federal  B.A.I.  World  War  Sergeant    Aitillerjr. 
Henry  E.  Moskey,  3620  i6th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

U  S  B  A I   In  charge  of  veterinary  work  in  the  enforcement  of 
food  and  "drugs  act,  fideral  insecticide  act  and  caustic  poison  act. 

World  War.  ,         ,,,      j  xt    t 

Henry  W.  Peel,  21  East  Ave.,  Woodstovi^n,  N.  J. 

R.  PlaS-GutrreroTBogata,  Colombia,  S.  A.  (Mail  returned) 
Harry  B.  Prothero,  217  Messenger  St.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

General  practice. 
•Gerald  Rich,  World  War 
Harry  G.  Ricker,  123  Fairview  Ave.,  Waynesboro  Pa 

^General   practice   7    years.    Milk   inspector,   Supplee-WiUs-Jones 

John  J.  Shelly,  13 16  Easton  Ave.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

General  practice.  Municipal  milk  inspector. 

Leo  L.  ShUUng,  805  Corby  Bldg.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

CLASS  OF  192 1 

William  A.  Cawley,  Bedford  St.,  Bedford,  Pa. 

General  practice  2  years.  Nestle's  Food  Co.,  j  years;  National 
Dah^  Prod^uc«  Corp.,^  8  years.  World  War  Gun  Corporal  z8th 
Artillery. 

*R.  W.  E.  Daniels 
Curtis  A.  Fridirici,  Fogelsville,  Pa. 

Jacob  JSr'eU^^^^^  2420  Grandview  Ave.,  Mt.  Penn,  Reading, 
Pa. 

General  practice. 

James  M.  Hunter,  15  East  St.,  New  Milford,  Conn. 

General  practice.  Dairy   Inspector.       ^    ^'  r     j    xt    t 

H.  E.  Kreidler,  201-03  Hackensack  St.,  E.  Rutherford,  N.  J. 

General  practice.  Small  animal  hospital. 
*  Deceased. 
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Harry  R.  Leighton,  U.  S.  Army,  Washington  DC. 

General  practice,  4  years;  U.  S.  Army,  Sy'''^- ^^P^'"- 

Tohn  T.  McGrann,  697  Pennington  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

•'  General  practice.  Municipal  Milk  and  Meat  Inspector.  Small  ammal 

Alexander  A.  Mortimer,  Randolph,  Vt. 

General  practice.  „      -r.      j-        n 

CLASS  OF  1922 

Robert  O.  Biltz,  7  N.  Front  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  BA.I.  Chief,  Poultry  Disease  Control. 
Paul  V.  Clarkson,  7  S.  Duke  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  B.A.I.,  tuberculosis  eradication  (ch.ef  supervisor,  .0 

years).  World  War  ist  Lt. 
Paul  H.  Hartman,  U.  S.  B.A.I.,  Bethseda,  Md.  ,    „.. 

General   practice,   4  years-   Federal  B.A.I.,   March,    .9^6.   B.A.I. 
Experiment  Station. 
C  Mercer  Thomas,  Massawadox,  Va. 

p'rancfr^JrHi^-  .8*  Sc,  N.W.,  W^hinpon,  D.  C 
John  R'wdlT^rS-  01i«  St.,  W.  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Small  animjj  practice. 
♦P.  M.  Williams 

CLASS  OF  1923 
Clarence  Bryer,  Gap,  Pa. 

General  practice.  „  .«  ,     t  •  n 

Raymond  D.  Coneley,  Pennell  Rd.,  Lima,  Fa. 

General  practice.  County  Meat  Inspector. 
Robert  L.  Gait,  Quarryville,  Pa. 

General  practice. 

Raymond  J.  Lynch,  Dushore,  Pa. 

General  practice.  o      tt  ..    T)^ 

J.  Walter  McCuUough,  112  Fulton  St.,  Hanover,  Fa. 

General  practice. 
•  Deceased. 
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John  J.  Mimnaugh,  E.  Main  St.,  Granville,  N.  Y. 

General  practice.  .,,,,, 

Robert  J.  Wheeler,  Jarretsvdle,  Md. 

General  practice. 
Edward  A.  Wilson,  Emaus,  Pa. 

New  Jersey  B.A.I.  ,'/z  years.  General  pracuce  6H  years. 

CLASS  OF  1924 
Arthur  L.  Brueckner,  College  Park,  Md. 

Research  and  Laboratory  work.  Maryland  State  CoUege. 
Thomas  J.  Gasser,  Warren  Ave.,  Malvern,  Pa. 

General  practice.  World  War  2nd  Lt.  Infantry. 
James  S.  Hogg,  Oxford,  Pa. 

General  practice.  ' 

*Fre""D.  Wood,  Lansdowne  Ave.  &  State  Rd.,  Upper  Darby,  Pa. 

Small   animal   practice. 

CLASS  OF  1925 

James  J.  Cunningham,  .53?  Overington  St.,  Frankford,  Phila- 

delphia,  Pa. 

Small  animal  practice.  Hospital. 
Harvev  L  Fell,  1 509  W.  i  ith  St.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
"         Ltral  practicl  Secretary-Treasurer,  Delaware  State  Board  of 

GerarR"Sidcrv!M.D.,  M.D.,  .345  Grange  Ave.,  Philadel- 

P^'^Re^red  from  profession.  Graduated  in  Medicine.  General  practice 
of  Medicine.  _        «  ^    tx     •        r^^^^ 

Charles  E.  Flaxman,  Boston  Post  Rd.,  Danen,  Conn. 

Daniel  w"Grtes"io9  E.  Curtin  St.,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

G«^;ra^ practice  3K  years.  Pennsylvania  B.A.I.  4  years-  Master  of 
Sconce  decree  Cornell  University,  February^  .933- 
James  R.  Kinney,  350  Lafayette  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

General  practice. 
Daniel  D.  Kohler,  Boyertown,  Pa. 

Beniam?;^^urASgton  Ave.  8c  Jenkintown  Rd.,  Glenside,  Pa. 
'    Wl  anilnal  practice  and  hospital  World  War  .st  Lt.,  79*  Div., 
314th  Inf.,  Co.  B.  House  surgeon,  U.  of  V. 

*  Deceased. 
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Murrell  O.  Robinson.  34-  Baring  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
George  F.  SebSn,  Rehrersburg,  Pa. 

General  practice. 

CLASS  OF  1926 
Carl  L.  Briggs,  Eisenberg  Farm  Products,  ElizabethviUe,  Pa. 
«       ^w  HeCott '7  N.  Front  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

""^cYner"  p"  cSe'  .year.  Pennsylvania  B.A.I.  6  years,  research 
Georgf  H'SeS;  ^^rCennantown  Ave.,  Philadelphia, 

Co.,  4  years.  ,  A  „^  o,  KincTs  Highway,  Haddon  Heights, 

William  S.  MUler,  2nd  Ave.  &  Kings  nignway, 

N.  J. 

General  practice. 
General  practice. 

CLASS  OF  1927 

Harry  M.  Corenzwit,  2777  Frankford  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

General  practice. 
George  M.  Leighow.  Danville,  Pa. 

General  practice.  . 

Charies  E.  Massinger,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

Stevei^ontorerj;.,  57  Austin  St.,  ClucopeeMa^^^ 
General  practice.  State  Health  work.  City  mspector. 

•  Deceased. 
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Lynn  A.  Peterson,  100  Logan  St.,  Lewistown,  Pa. 
Harry  R"sfeiKch,%.o  W.  Marshall  St.,  Norristown,  Pa. 

General  practice. 
Allen  S.  Vansant,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 

General  practice. 
Edward  A.  Webb,  Avondale,  Pa. 

General  practice.  State  and  city  meat  inspector. 
Max  L.  Wendler,  246  Frederick  Street,  Hanover,  Pa. 

General  practice. 

CLASS  OF  1928 

Haim  Applebaum,  Frontier  Fora,  Maan,  Trans-Jordan 
Alan  Bachrach,  5909  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Small  animal  practice  and  hospital. 
Russell  S.  Beardslee,  143  Temple  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

Tohn  §' BecKh  &  Woodland  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
^  Ass^tanrPr'o'Ssor  of  Medicine.  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Res.- 

dent  surgeon,  U.  of  P.,  1928-29- 

Lee  M.  Esh,  Belleville,  Pa. 

John  rnfge'Sd;;  Princeton  Rd.,  PUinsboro,  N.  J. 

MauriS  W"'E"^  MedTcl  Cenur,  Washington,  D.  C 

U.  S.  Army  officer.  World  War  Captain. 
Claude  L.  Hutt,'5948  N.  5th  St.,  Phdadelph  a  Pa. 

General  practice.  Milk  Inspector,  City  Board  of  Health. 
Claude  L.  Lammey,  821  E.  Market  St.,  York,  Pa. 

General  practice.  I'/a   years  Pennsylvania  B.A.1. 
William  E.  M^rtindale,  Box  403.  Harnsburg.  Pa. 

General  practice,  9  months.  Resident  Veterinarian    U.  -of  P.  Sr. 
Veterinary  Pathologist,  Pennsylvania  B.A.I.   i/^.Jf?-,.      ^^ 

Joseph  A  rS^han,  39th  &  Woodland  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Joseph  rtMina'f^os  Asbury  Ave.,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

General   practice.   Small   animal   hospital. 
Claude  W.  Miller,  BiglersviUe,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  B.A.1.  Poultry  work. 
Ernest  W.  Rackley,  .  1 5  Stone  St.,  Waynesboro,  Ga. 

General  practice. 
Warren  B.  Rawlings,  TannersviUe,  Fa.  ^^t   •      i 

General  practice  and  laboratory  work.  Assistant  Director,  National 

Drug  Co. 
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Taylor  P.  Rowe,  316  Henry  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

General  practice.  Veterinary  hospital. 

John  S.  Schall,  4302  51st  St.,  Woodside,  L.  L,  N.  Y. 

Small  animal  practice  and  hospital. 

Charles  F.  Starke,  Westview  Rd.,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 

Small  animal  practice. 

Clarence  M.  Stevens,  Wyalusing,  Pa. 

General  practice. 
Melvin  L.  Sweigard,  Progress,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  B.A.I.,  Sr.  Veterinarian. 
Harry  H.  Taylor,  39th  St.  and  Woodland  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

General  practice. 

Edwin  D.  Tuckerman,  Media,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania   B.A.I.,   T.   B.   eradication. 

CLASS  OF  1929 

R.  S.  Bayard,  135  E.  Durham  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Studying  medicine.  Pennsylvania  B.A.I. 
W.  P.  Doherty,  Broad  &  Franklin  Sts.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

General  practice. 

William  M.  Lukens,  Harbourton,  N.  J. 
General  practice. 

J.  V.  McCahon,  34  W.  Lancaster  Ave.,  Downingtown,  Pa. 

General  practice. 

W.  E.  Merrill,  1 8  Holbrook  Ave.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

General  practice. 
James  A.  Muffley,  15 10  Market  St.,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 
General  practice. 

Samuel  F.  Scheidy,  177  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Oxford,  Pa. 

Dairy  Inspection,  Hershey  Milk  Co.  Resident  Veterinarian,  U.  of 
P.,  1929-30.  Inspection,  Abbotts  Dairy. 

F.  W.  Tarnow,  W.  Green  St.,  Middletown,  Del. 

Milk  Control  work,  Supplee-Wills-Jones  Milk  Co. 

C.  E.  Watson,  Chestnut  St.,  Barren  Hill,  Pa. 
Small    animal   practice.   Women's   S.P.C.A. 

CLASS  OF  1930 
Lee  G.  Barnwell,  Voorhees  Inst.,  Denmark,  S.  C. 

Professor,  Agricultural  Institute. 

Lester  R.  Barto,  Wellington  Ave.,  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 
Small  animal  practice. 
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Abram  T.  Bowen,  15  Church  St.,  Westboro,  Mass. 
General  practice. 

Merton  L.  Briggs,  293 1  Federal  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

General  practice. 

Harold  E.  Dapson,  418  W.  Housatonic  St.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

General  practice. 

Charles  M.  Dibbell,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Small  animal  practice  and  hospital. 

Orville  H.  Drumm,  894  Main  St.,  Leominster,  Mass. 

General  practice.  Federal  B.A.I.  Poultry  Inspection.  Superintendent 
of  cattle  department,  Clover  Hill  Farms.  Farming.  World  War 
2nd  Lt. 

William  H.  Dunn,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

General  practice. 

George  W.  Huggler,  41 1  E.  Lancaster  Ave.,  St.  Davids,  Pa. 

General  practice. 

Abraham  Komarov,  28  Bowgrachow,  Tel  Aviv,  Palestine 
Robert  P.  Lawrence,  299  Bloomsfield  Ave.,  Verona,  N.  J. 

General  practice. 

Edward  D.  McKinney,  c/o  Y.M.C.A.,  633  N.  4th  St.,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

General  practice. 

Richard  M.  Parry,  105  Front  St.,  Chestertown,  Md. 

Milk   inspection.   Supplee-Wills-Jones   Milk   Co. 

Palace  H.  Seitz,  439  E.  Main  St.,  Dallastown,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania   B.A.I.   Laboratory.    Poultry    Diseases. 
Donald  M.  Snow,  356  Belmont  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Federal  B.A.I.  Meat  Inspection. 

Jay  B.  StaufFer,  7  N.  Front  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  B.A.I. 

Cornelius  F.  Sullivan,  74  Harbor  View  St.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

General  practice. 

James  R.  West,  420  Washington  St.,  Mllford,  Del. 

General  practice.  Semi-Professional  Baseball. 

CLASS  OF  193 1 

Reubin  V.  Berinstein,  9247  Queens  Blvd.,  Elmhurst,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

General  practice. 
Robert  A.  Boyce,  2  M.  Remount  Depot,  Front  Royal,  Va. 

U.  S.  Army. 

Ralph  C.  Briggs,  7  Walnut  St.,  Hanover,  Pa. 
General  practice. 
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John  M.  CofGn,  1520  Main  St.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

General  practice. 

George  E.  Cohan,  204  Roslyn  Hall,  17th  &  Roslyn  Sts.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Federal   B.A.I.   Meat   Inspector. 

Alfred  E.  Coombs,  50  Winter  St.,  Kowhegan,  Me. 

General  practice. 

Edwin  C.  F.  Enge,  4928  State  Rd.,  Drexel  Hill,  Pa. 

General  practice.  Resident  Veterinarian,  U.  of  P.,  1931-32. 

Alexander  R.  Evans,  Jr.,  53-57  Bliss  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

S.P.C.A.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Herbert  F.  Harms,  Jr.,  Closter,  N.  J. 

Small  animal  practice. 
Roy  D.  Hoffman,  Bedford,  Pa. 

General  practice. 
Ralph  F.  Korman,  432  Connecticut  Ave.,  Rochester,  Pa. 

General  practice. 
Lawrence  J.  Manogue,  51  Blake  Ave.,  Rockledge,  Pa. 

General  practice. 
Todd  O.  Munson,  180  Longwood  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Angell  Memorial  Hospital. 
Carl  L.  Schulster,  4145  Girard  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
General  practice. 

Herman  R.  Seibold,  94  4th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Federal  B.A.I.,  Meat  inspector. 

Edward  B.  Smith,  222  C  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

General  practice. 

Quinton  Sparks,  Sully,  Iowa 

Large  animal  practice. 
Dinny  L.  Tong,  3 1 1 3  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Small  animal  practice  and  hospital. 

Willard  S.  Young,  Jr.,  Colonial  Park,  Pa. 
General  practice. 

CLASS  OF  1932 
Mark  W.  Allam,  5th  &  Providence  Rd.,  Media,  Pa. 

Small  animal  practice  and  hospital. 

Samuel  V.  Apt,  221  S.  Cecil  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

General  practice. 
Willard  P.  Boyer,  Summit,  N.  J. 

Small  animal  practice.  Resident,  U.  of  P.  1932-33-34. 
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John  H.  Brown,  Marietta,  Pa. 

Research    Henry   Phipps    Institute,    Biologies,    i    year    (Gilliland 
Laboratories) . 

A.  Henry  Craige,  5831  Thomas  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

General  practice.  Research  Assistant  in  Physiology,  U.  of  P. 
Roy  F.  Davenport,  Duncannon,  Pa. 

General  practice.  Milk  Inspection,  Supplee- Wills-Jones  MUk  Co. 
Richard  L.  Dolan,  Uniontown,  Pa. 
General  practice. 

David  T.  Ensign,  6  Hartwell  Ave.,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

General  practice. 

Darwin  S.  Fretz,  306  N.  Grove  St.,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

General  practice. 

John  D.  Gadci,  3 1 2  W.  Chesapeak  St.,  Towson,  Md. 

General  practice. 

Charles  Hackenberg,  25  Central  Ave.,  c/o  Hotel  Lenox,  New- 
ark, N.  J. 

Research  and  laboratory  work.  B.A.I.  National  Drug  Co. 
Douglas  G.  Harrison,  Stockton,  N.  J. 
General  practice. 
*John  W.  Hillman 

Jonathan  K.  Keim,  York,  Pa. 
General  practice. 

Victor  F.  Mease,  Jonestown,  Lebanon  Co.,  Pa. 

General  practice. 

Raymond  S.  Moyer,  609  N.  Quebec  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Municipal  Milk  and  Meat  Inspection. 

Henry  R.  Recht,  36  N.  Willow  St.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

General  practice. 

Sidney  S.  Seideman,  200  W.  Johnson  St.,  Germantown,  Pa. 

General  practice. 

Donald  R.  Skillen,  751  Foothill  Blvd.,  La  Canada,  Calif. 

General  practice  and  hospital. 

Sidney  W.  Stiles,  Falmouth  Foresides,  Portland,  Me. 

General  practice. 

Albert  E.  Stockton,  39  N.  Albany  Ave.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Small  animal  practice. 

Edward  E.  Terry,  3606  Welsh  Rd.,  Holmesburg,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

General  practice. 

Richard  W.  Tracy,  Bentley  Springs,  Md. 
General  practice. 

*  Deceased. 
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John  L.  Wright,  3  V2  Crawford  St.,  Dalton,  Ga. 

General  practice. 
John  T.  Zurbrugg,  Bridgeboro  Rd.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 
General  practice. 

CLASS  OF  1933 
Merritt  H.  Beere,  Country  Club  Rd.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

General  practice. 
Chambers  L.  Blakely,  180  Longwood  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Angell   Memorial   Hospital. 

William  J.  Boyd,  716  Nevin  Ave.,  Sewickley,  Pa. 

General  practice. 
Lyman  H.  Champney,  Quarryville,  Pa. 

General  practice. 
Charles  H.  Chase,  527  Benson  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

General  practice  and  small  animal  hospital. 

Edward  L.  Cole,  40  Prospect  St.,  Pav^tucket,  R.  I. 

General  practice. 
Raymond  W.  Cook,  Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

General  practice. 
Walter  C.  Fetherolf,  406  Main  St.,  Collegeville,  Pa. 

General  practice. 

Alfred  J.  Kissileff,  Flourtown,  Pa. 

General  practice. 
Daniel  F.  Leach,  221  Aberdeen  Ave.,  Wayne,  Pa. 

General  practice. 
David  W.  Lee,  603  E.  Main  St.,  Roaring  Spring,  Pa. 

General  practice,  i  year.  Milk  Hygiene,  Abbotts  Dairies. 

William  G.  Love,  Swiftwater,  Pa. 

National  Drug  Co.,  Research. 

William  M.  Markle,  West  Newton,  Pa. 

General  practice. 
Francis  E.  Martin,  515  W.  Miner  St.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

General  practice. 
Robert  C.  Mehan,  905  N.  48th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sidney  J.  Michael,  433  W.  9th  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 

General  practice. 
Clarence  D.  Parks,  Honesdale,  Pa. 

General  practice. 
Harry  K.  Royer,  Stevens,  Pa. 

General  practice. 
Raymond  C.  Snyder,  550  S.  48th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

General  practice.  Assistant  small  animal  clinic,  U.  of  P. 
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Ernest  L.  Stearly,  233  Fourth  Ave.,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

General  practice. 
Milton  D.  Stoudt,  4818  Frankford  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

General  practice. 
James  G.  Tufts,  Western  Ave.,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

General  practice  and  small  animal  hospital. 

George  H.  Zacherie,  Jr.,  4905  Pulaski  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

General  practice.  Assistant  Instructor  in  Anatomy,  U.  of  P. 

CLASS  OF  1934 

Frederick  L.  Barshinger,  Abbotts  Dairies,  31st  &  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Milk  Hygiene. 

Bert  W.  Bierer,  547  Unruh  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Meat  Hygiene. 

Robley  Evans,  New  Holland,  Pa. 

General  practice. 

Otis  Goad,  Whitehall,  Md. 

General  practice. 
Preston  L.  Gsell,  c/o  Dr.  W.  F.  Vail,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Small  animal  practice. 

Fred  E.  Hardman,  304  Upland  St.,  Chester,  Pa. 

General  practice. 
Robert  L.  Hummer,  c/o  Dr.  M.  Jacob,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

General  practice. 

William  H.  Ivens,  Jr.,  5328  Haverford  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

General  practice. 
James  M.  Johnston,  16  Highland  Terrace,  Pitman,  N.  J. 

General  practice. 
Lincoln  G.  Kutcher,  Ash  Drive,  Great  Neck,  N.  Y. 

General  practice. 

Israel  Live,  U.  of  P.  Veterinary  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Diagnosis  and  research. 
Joseph  F.  Miller,  2130  P  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Resident  surgeon,  General  practice. 

George  E.  Cutwater,  69  Hariand  Rd.,  Norwich,  Conn. 

General  practice. 

Frank  H.  Owens,  42  E.  Graisbury  Ave.,  Audubon,  N.  J. 
General  practice. 

Martin  D.  Pearl,  c/o  A.S.P.C.A.,  24th  St.  and  Ave.  A,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Small  animal  practice. 
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Horace  D.  Pritchett,  4737  Large  St.,  Frankford,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

General  practice. 

Steward  M.  Ross,  231  E.  Church  St.,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Resident  surgeon.  General  practice. 
Henry  P.  Schneider,  Springhouse,  Pa. 

General  practice. 
R.  R.  Shomer,  3438  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

General  practice. 
F.  William  Spranklin,  3020  Garrison  Blvd.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

General  practice. 

Henry  H.  Stover,  1 1 3  W.  Maple  Ave.,  Langhorne,  Pa. 

General  practice. 
Robert  L.  Ticehurst,  Shrewsbury,  N.  J. 

General  practice. 
Philip  Tubis,  1029  N.  loth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Meat  Hygiene. 
Edwin  E.  Way,  Port  Matilda,  Pa. 

Milk  Hygiene. 
Milton  Werrin,  5720  N.  5th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

General  practice. 
Nathan  Werrin,  1104  N.  41st  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

General  practice. 

Charles  G.  Ziegler,  833  Frederick  Ave.,  Catonsville,  Md. 

Small  animal  practice. 
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PRESIDENTS  AND  SECRETARIES, 
VETERINARY  ALUMNI  SOCIETY 


1892-93 

1893-94 

1894-95 

1895-96 

1896-97 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 
1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 


Leonard  Pearson,  Pres.,  Edwin  S.  Muir,  Secretary 
No  record 

John  W.  Adams,  Pres.,  Wm.  Tag,  Secretary 
John  W.  Adams,  Pres.,  Wm.  Tag,  Secretary 
John  W.  Adams,  Pres.,  William  H.  Ridge,  Secretary 
Albert  F.  Schreiber,  Pres.,  Wm.  B.  Shaw,  Secretary 
Frank  H.  Mackie,  Pres.,  John  H.  McNeil,  Secretary 
James  M.  Mecray,  Pres.,  Moses  Jacob,  Secretary 
Clarence  J.  Marshall,  Pres.,  Joseph  Houldsworth,  Sec- 
retary 
Clarence  J.  Marshall,  Pres.,  Edward  M.  Ranck,  Secre- 
tary 
Albert  F.  Schreiber,  Pres.,  Edward  M.  Ranck,  Secre- 
tary 
Howard  B.  Felton,  Pres.,  Benj.  T.  Woodward,  Secre- 
tary 

B.  Franklin  Senseman,  Pres.,  Benj.  T.  Woodward,  Sec- 
retary 

W.  H.  Ridge,  Pres.,  A.  F.  Schreiber,  Secretary 

F.  H.  Mackie,  Pres.,  Benjamin  T.  Woodward,  Secre- 
tary 

F.  H.  Mackie,  Pres.,  Benjamin  T.  Woodward,  Secre- 
tary 

Hiram  P.  Eves,  Pres.,  Benjamin  T.  Woodward,  Secre- 
tary 

C.  L.  Colton,  Pres.,  S.  Lockett,  Secretary. 
Robert  Formad,  Pres.,  B.  M.  Underbill,  Secretary 
Howard  B.  Felton,  Pres.,  B.  M.  Underbill,  Secretary 
Howard  B.  Felton,  Pres.,  B.  M.  Underbill,  Secretary 
Thomas  Kelly,  Pres.,  F.  E.  Lentz,  Secretary 

W.  H.  Ridge,  Pres.,  F.  E.  Lentz,  Secretary 
John  P.  Turner,  Pres.,  F.  E.  Lentz,  Secretary 
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19 1 7  John  P.  Turner,  Pres.,  F.  E.  Lentz,  Secretary 

19 1 8  John  P.  Turner,  Pres.,  F.  E.  Lentz,  Secretary 

1 9 19  Walter  J.  Crocker,  Pres.,  F.  E.  Lentz,  Secretary 

1920  John  Reichel,  Pres.,  John  B.  Hardenbergh,  Secretary 

192 1  E.  K.  Tingley,  Pres.,  M.  F.  Barnes,  Secretary 

1922  Samuel  H.  Gilliland,  Pres.,  R.  M.  Staley,  Secretary 

1923  W.  A.  Haines,  Pres.,  R.  M.  Staley,  Secretary 

1924  John  R.  Mohler,  Pres.,  Joseph  G.  Moon,  Secretary 

1925  Walter  G.  White,  Pres.,  Joseph  G.  Moon,  Secretary 

1926  Raymond  M.  Staley,  Pres.,  E.  T.  Booth,  Secretary 

1927  John  H.  McNeil,  Pres.,  E.  T.  Booth,  Secretary 

1928  Joseph  G.  Moon,  Pres.,  E.  T.  Booth,  Secretary 

1929  Evan  L.  Stubbs,  Pres.,  E.  T.  Booth,  Secretary 

1930  Edward  A.  Rile,  Pres.,  E.  T.  Booth,  Secretary 

193 1  William  J.  Martin,  Pres.,  E.  T.  Booth,  Secretary 

1932  Ernest  W.  Hogg,  Pres.,  E.  T.  Booth,  Secretary 

1933  Harry  C.  Millar,  Pres.,  E.  T.  Booth,  Secretary 

1934  Hiram  P.  Eves,  Pres.,  E.  T.  Booth,  Secretary 

1935  Hiram  P.  Eves,  Pres.,  E.  T.  Booth,  Secretary 
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